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cA kitchen door that swings 
both ways 


At Armour’s in Chicago is a kitchen. Daily, in through its 
door, from hundreds of homes, domestic science teachers, 
editors of culinary departments in. women’s magazines, 
come questions, suggestions and opinions regarding 
Armour products. How to serve them. How to use them. 
Compliments on their goodness. How to improve them. 

In the Armour kitchen these suggestions and questions 
are analyzed, tried out, experimented with, improved on, 
accepted, discarded. 

Out through this same door to those departments of the 
Armour organization concerned with the selecting, process- 
ing, curing and packing of meat products, go the recom- 
mendations of Armour’s culinary staff for preparing 
products the way home-makers like them. 

In Armour advertising we have flung this kitchen door 
wide open. We invite the women of the nation to walk 
right into the Armour kitchen afd see for themselves how 
Armour and Company recognizes and discharges their 
responsibility to millions of American homes. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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4500 Pages, 9 x 12—$15.00 


A complete guide to American Source of Supply 
for all purchasing activities ;—for those who inves- 
tigate, specify and order—all lines, everywhere. 


Its clientele comprise about 50% of the business 
buying power of the U. S. 


850 subs. in the “over $10,000,000” class ;— 
3000 “over $1,000,000” ;— 
8000 “over $100,000.” 


They want it; order it, pay for it, use it. The 
only A. B. C. member of its kind. 2320 Advertisers. 
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Building a New Business in a New 
Field with Limited Capital 


The Industrial Pioneer’s Task Is Never Easy—It Is Doubly Difficult 
When Unlimited Funds Are Not Available 


By C. M. Snyder 


Vice-President and Sales Manager, 


pa an industry takes 
faith, vision and morale—with 
cash. 

When the frontier of the prom- 
ised land of volume sales in a 
new industry has been crossed, the 
companies which usually reap the 
rewards of the pioneering are those 
that have come into the field late. 
For the original pioneers mean- 
while have fallen by the wayside. 
In our own industry, for example, 
out of some thirty manufacturers 
of dishwashers for the home, we 
are the only one of the original 
group remaining in existence after 
years of pioneer work. 

We have managed to subsist by 
following one of the only two 
ways which, I think, are feasible 
for the pioneer, and to appreciate 
how we have managed to get along 
under the heart-breaking discour- 
agements of pioneering, consider 
the general problem in the follow- 
ing light. 

A close study of such new in- 
dustries as the automobile and 
clothes washer shows four distinct 
periods. The first of these is the 
experimental stage when the prod- 
uct is being brought into existence, 
tested in use and improved. The 
second period is one of market 
pioneering, during which demand 
is being built, when consumers are 
being educated to the use of the 
new product and the name is be- 
ing brought into public conscious- 
ness and confidence. Both these 


Walker Dishwasher Corporation 


stages are the ones during which 
the pioneer manufacturer usually 
comes to grief, when capital proves 
too little for needs over a long 
period of years, when discourage- 
ment overtakes him and his bones 
lie to bleach on the trail to a na- 
tional market. In both the auto- 
motive and clothes washer indus- 
tries, these two periods covered 
approximately fifteen years. 

Then comes the third period, 
which may be termed the specialty 
era, when much of the planning be- 
gins to bear fruit and the market 
is more receptive to the new prod- 
uct. It is during this stage that 
the real profits are made, for sales 
come more readily. Many manu- 
iacturers jump into the field and 
flood it with advertising and sales 
promotion that develop a terrific 
amount of business for everybody 
in the industry. 

Then comes the fourth and final 
period, which may be given the 
name of the staple era, when busi- 
ness settles down into definite rou- 
tine, when peaks and valleys on 
the chart are comparatively slight 
and yearly sales as a general rule 
are stabilized. Pioneering and 
specialty work are over; the lines 
are now well established. 

It was obvious to us at the start 
that to make any money we would 
have to subsist until the third pe- 
riod arrived—the specialty era dur- 
ing which, as we analyzed things, 
profits would increase. Two ways 
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seemed open to go through the ex- 
perimental and pioneer stages suc- 
cessfully. The first was, while 
alone in the field, to try to break 
into'a big market by embarking on 
a large advertising and promotional 
campaign on, say a five-year basis. 
We decided it would be throwing 
money away to attempt anything 
short of such a campaign. 

The second possible way to sub- 

sist until.the coming of good times 
was to develop 
more slowly, to 
do enough business 
to pay expenses, 
and simply try to 
keep a little ahead 
of the procession. 
We would then be 
prepared for the 
time when com- 
petition and mass 
.momentum would 
roll everybody in- 
to a more active 
market. 

About five years 
ago, Wwe decided — ise gan tenn sine 
to take the second TL OE. 
and humbler way. Waker 
And I think that 
is why we have 
been the only sur- 
vivor in this in- 
dustry so far to 
reach the specialty- 
profits era which_ 
today is rapidly 


Our files are full of unsolicited 
thee 
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nesses in our product. A reputation 
built upon such a splurge would have 
collapsed with a resounding bang 
Even with such a picture of the 
future—with the knowledge that 
all specialties take years to get any- 
where—it has been the toughest 
of pulls. Several times I have 
talked to large manufacturers of 
clothes washers, asking them why 
our product did not go over faster, 
and they have laughed, saying that 
our pioneering w 
easy compared 
their own, whi 
was done in a day 
when on top 
everything els: 
they also had to 
sell consumers 01 
the idea of using 
electricity. Thes 
men would the: 
compare their sales 
curves with ours, 
and these always 
showed our prod- 
uct really to be 
going ahead faster 
than had theirs. 
When, therefore, 
we decided to 
pioneer on the 
basis of making a 
living somehow 
until the right time 
arrived for going 
into the market in 
a large way, we 





nearing. 
There are ex- 
amples in other in- 


had two known 
factors in our 
problem. They 








dustries of com- 
panies which have 
taken the first 
method —that of 
following a long- 
time advertising 
and promotion campaign—to even- 
tual success. But if capital is limited, 
it seems from our experience to be 
wisest not to try to be a big fel- 
low overnight. 

Actually, in any of our years of 
pioneering, we might have spent 
$300,000 at a shot. But if we had, 
most likely we would have been fin- 
ished. Five years ago, for instance, 
had we splurged we would have 
ruined ourselves completely, due to 
the development of certain weak- 
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THIS. ADVERTISEMENT SHOWS HOW 

REACHING 

WIVES IN ITS HOUSEHOLD MAGA- 
ZINE ADVERTISING 


were: 


1. Certain know! 
edge that our prod 
uct was selling faster 
than had other elec 
trical appliances at 
the same stage; 

2. Knowledge that the majorit 
women using our dishwashers 
them and boosted them. 
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Our immediate task was, there- 
fore, to maintain ourselves in busi- 
ness and not to be discouraged by 
the day-to-day hardships. 

Not being in a position to get 
sales through costly high-pressure 
methods and elaborate advertising, 
we had to get sales from a care- 
ful analysis of the “cream” of our 
market. We had to escape the nor- 
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From 1900 to 1920 there was an 11.4% increase 
to in retail service as measured by number of stores 
per family, while manufacturers increased their 
sales representation per retailer by 14.9%. Dur- 
. ing the same period the estimated increase in ad- 
es vertising has been 600% in expenditure per family. 
ys Does this comparison point to lessened impor- 
tance on the part of the retailer in the scheme of 
distribution? Not at all. It means simply a re- 
adjustment of his functions. 


Where once his power came to him as a middle- 
re man with independent interests, now it comes to 
a him as an open ally. He applauds the expendi- 
ture to reach the public, especially if it is 
1g wisely directed. 


No manufacturer, in planning his campaign, can 
mn afford to neglect the opinions of the retail deal- 
ir ers who must believe in him if he is to succeed. 


It is such a manufacturer's business to under- 
] stand them, to help them to a more stable and 
profitable basis and to strive unceasingly for 
their good will. 
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mal sales resistance that greets a 
new product, by selling the com- 
paratively few who are always 
alive to progressive ideas. 

One method was to play along 
with products already accepted in 
their markets—the old theory of 
associated ideas. Instead, for in- 
stance, of featuring a dishwasher 
that was a separate unit, we put 
our washers in kitchen sinks and 
proceeded to call them “electrified 
sinks.” Thus we were talking in 
terms of something consumers 
were buying as a matter of course 
and at once we got into a large 
market. 

Having tied up our washers with 
kitchen sinks, we sensed that one 
of the shortest ways to sales was 
through the builder. Instead of 
battering at the individual consum- 
er’s resistance, we found we could 
show the man who built houses that 
installation of a Walker machine 
would help to sell his houses. Here 
we had something very tangible. 

Our years of work to stay in 
business had been productive of 
certain results, one of which was 
the sincere testimony of users that 
dishwashers were a very real boon 
to the housewife who once tried 
them, and by showing builders that 
if they installed such dishwashers 
in their new houses they would 
have a strong selling point, we 
slowly but very surely expanded 
sales to builders. We were talk- 
ing their language. They wanted 
mainly to make house sales, and 
our product could help them do 
that. 

This selling to builders, while 
an indirect way to reach house- 
holders, actually was the most ef- 
fective, for women who found 
our dishwashers in new homes and 
apartments used them, liked them, 
and then passed the word along. 
And while women were doing this, 
we had in builders a far larger and 
more profitable market than the 
housewife field. Certainly it was 
just about as easy to sell fifty ma- 
chines to a man with fifty houses 
as it was to sell one machine to 
one woman. Meanwhile we were 
making very real progress in reach- 
ing the housewife indirectly 
through these builders. 
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Naturally such selling was not 
as easy as it appears to be when 
written down after the event has 
passed. In many cases the builder 
told us to get women to ask for 
our dishwashers. If and when they 
did ask, the builder told us, he 
would install Walker machines. 
This reaction led us finally into 
another indirect selling method, the 
supplying of a kitchen service to 
builders. 

Builders and housewives had been 
educated to the use of color in 
the kitchen. We saw that here, 
again, we could capitalize on some- 
one else’s educational work. It 
was all part of subsisting while 
pioneering. Our new tool, then, 
was an old one adapted from other 
fields, namely, the preparation by 
us for the builder of model kitchen 
plans. This, again, was something 
the builder could understand and 
appreciate. He knew that model 
kitchens would help sell houses. 

Not always having the time nor 
the means to devote to specialized 
thought on kitchens, the builder 
gladly accepted our offer to design 
kitchens that would help the sale 
of his new houses. After we had 
laid out such a kitchen, which in 
addition to its color, its conveni- 
ences and its general charm con- 
tained a Walker dishwasher sink, 
it was indeed a hard-boiled builder 
who would refuse to incorporate 
the kitchen into his plans. This 
honest and tangible service actually 
made the builder very friendly. 
I should say that of all the plans 
we prepare, fully 60 per cent re- 
sult in dishwasher sales. 

Often after the builder has been 
sold on a model kitchen and a dish- 
washer, he wants help in preparing 
such kitchens for a large number 
of houses. He wants many color 
combinations. This means that our 
salesman on the job has to provide 
the help. Our plan, because of 
our limited budget, has been to 
minimize the time spent in giving 
such help. So, with the co-opera- 
tion of other manufacturers, we 
are able to provide our salesmen 
with sample kitchen layouts show- 
ing what type of floor covering, 
drapes, cabinets, etc., to use with 
various color schemes. These our 
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Exceptional Reader Response 


This time it’s the Weatherbest 
Stained Shingle Company, Inc., that 
pays tribute to ° 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
Since 1925 WEATHERBEST has 


realized this exceptional response 
through The House Beautiful. Each 
year has seen a steady increase in the 
space used—increases in proportion 
to response. 


KEYED COPY PROVED IT! 


Weatherbest copy was keyed—the re- 
sults easily and positively determined. 
It went through the coupon crucible 
—and The House Beautiful proved 
its value. 


The House Beautiful welcomes keyed 
copy. The closer the check the higher 
its standing. Our readers are quick 
to appreciate. 


Cash in on This Appreciation 


Circulation 90,000 net paid (ABC )—rebate 
backed and guaranteed. Over 5,000 bonus. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING 
CORPORATION 
A Member of the National Shelter Group 
8 ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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salesmen leave with the builder 
to guide the painter. Thus our 
salesmen provide real help without 
wasting precious time. 

The pioneer must, of necessity, 
forage in the surrounding country 
as he blazes his path. Such ser- 
vices as the ones I’ve touched on, 
picked up from allied industries, 
are what we, as pioneers, have to 
some extent built on. We have 
turned them into practical tools for 
effective selling in our field. And, 
as we see it from our own experi- 
ence, you have to find such tools 
and put them to new uses in break- 
ing into a new market unless you 
can afford to exert tremendous ad- 
vertising pressure at the start. 

We believe we did wisely to plug 
along and try to keep ahead of the 
procession. In 1926, for example, 
our business increased 300 per cent 
over 1925. In 1927, it increased 
100 per cent over 1926. So far 
this year our New York office is 
nearly 200 per cent over its quota. 
Our bones are not bleaching on the 
pioneer’s trail. 

In all this, I have mentioned ad- 
vertising only to say that we 
avoided splurging. That does not 
mean that we have been standing 
by. It does mean, though, that 
we have used our limited money 
carefully. We have avoided, 
as I said, trying to educate 
women on a large scale, leav- 
ing that to other allied industries 
which have been making women 
open-minded to time-saving appli- 
ances. 

But we, too, have been reaching 
housewives in black and white ad- 
vertisements on a limited appro- 
priation—budgeted each year, not 
on past sales, but on the new 
year’s expectations—with a stag- 
gered schedule in household maga- 
zines. So far, we feel our adver- 
tising in national mediums has been 
fairly well tuned to our growth. 
Building shows and expositions, 
together with actual displays of 
our product and the usual direct 
mail influence, complete our main 
advertising expenditures to date. 
Our chief pressure has been in the 
field, educating and training sales- 
men. The great problem has been 
to present to these field men the 
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picture of future sales as I at- 
tempted to paint it earlier in this 
article. Believing that distribu- 
tion must precede advertising, we 
have tried to visualize a ten-year 
view of our business, and so to 
analyze conditions and work out 
our conclusions as to keep our 
salesmen sold on the same picture — 
another really difficult task for the 
pioneer. Then, whenever the break 
comes and the specialty period is 
reached, the field organization 
should be ready to capitalize hand- 
somely on large-scale advertising. 


T. J. White, General Man- 
ager, International Magazine 


T. J. White, who has been identified 
with activities in the newsprint field, 
most recently in an executive capacity 
with the Newspaper & Magazine Pape: 
Company, one of the properties of Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst, has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Inter 
gas Magazine Company, Inc., New 

ork. 

_R. E. Berlin has been appointed asso- 
ciate manager. Until the sale of Smart 
Set and McClure’s Magazine by Mr 
Hearst, Mr. Berlin had been in charge 
of business affairs of these two publica- 
tions, 


Viskniskki, Business Manager, 
Pittsburgh “Sun-Telegraph” 


Colonel Guy T. Viskniskki, who has 
been general manager of Hearst news- 


has become 
Pittsburgh 


paper feature syndicates, 
business manager of the 
Sun-Telegraph, according to an an 
nouncement received rom Colonel 
Frank Knox, general manager of Hearst 
Newspapers. 

Colonel Viskniskki was formerly bus 
ness manager of the Washington, D. C., 
Herald and Times. 


A. D. Noble Joins Radio 
Station 


Arthur D. Noble, formerly manager 
of the merchandising department of the 
New York World, has joined radio 
broadcasting station WLTH, connected 
with the Hotel Leverich Towers, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. For eight years he was New 
York State representative of the World 
with which he has been associated for 
fourteen years. 


Wrought Iron Research Asso- 
ciation Appoints Presbrey 


_ The Wrought Iron Research Associa- 
tion, Pittsburgh, has appointed the 
Pittsburgh office of the Frank Presbrey 
Company, advertising agency, to direct 
its advertising account. A campaign, 
starting in September, is planned. 
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Government to Call Publishers’ 
Conference on Fake Advertising 


All Periodical Publishers Will Be Invited to Attend by the Federal Trade 
Commission—Representatives of Some Daily Papers 
Will Also Sit In 


OR the last several years, va- 
rious statements have been made 
by members of the Federal Trade 
Commission, and particularly by 
W. E. Humphrey, chairman, which 
gave unmistakable evidence that 
the Commission felt that publishers 
were not doing all they might do in 
working toward the elimination of 
false and misleading advertising. 
This thought has recently culmi- 
nated in a decision to bring about 
a conference of periodical pub- 
lishers at which the publisher’s 
responsibilities and duties with re- 
gard to false advertising will, it 
is hoped, be clearly outlined. 
According to M. Markham Flan- 
nery, director of trade practice 
conferences—under whose super- 
vision these conferences of the 
Trade Commission fall—the call 
for this publishers’ conference has 
not actually been issued as yet. 
“It appears exceedingly likely, 
however.” said Mr. Flannery, “that 
the conference will be called in 
the very near future. While I 
cannot give a definite date at this 
time, it is likely to be called during 
the month of June. All publishers 
of periodicals listed in N. W. Ayer’s 
American Newspaper Annual and 
Directory will be notified. Some 
daily papers will likely sit in at the 
conference.” 
Within the 


weeks, 
the Commission has sent a letter 
to periodical publishers the purpose 
of which is to obtain their views 
with reference to the need for such 


last several 


a conference. In this letter, which 
is signed by Mr. Flannery, the 
statement is made that the purpose 
of the conference “is to give all 
publishers of periodicals an oppor- 
tunity to participate in deliberations 
which are expected to result in 
efficiently eliminating from this 
field of publicity all advertisements 
of a false and misleading nature.” 

The letter also states that the 
conference plan has been endorsed 
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by the American Association o 
Advertising Agencies, the Periodi- 
cal Publishers. Association 
America, the National Publishers 
Association, Inc., Consolidated 
Magazines Corporation, and thx 
Street & Smith Corporation. 

Further information regarding 
what lies back of this conferenc« 
plan is contained in a letter writ- 
ten by Mr. Humphrey to Fleming 
Newbold, of the Washington, D. C., 
Evening Star. 

This letter follows: 

My pEAR Mr. NEWBOLD: 

Knowing of your interest in the 
question of protecting the public 
from fraudulent advertising, I am 
taking occasion to write you as 
follows: 

For the past year I have been 
studying this question. While it 
cannot be stated with accuracy, I 
believe the amount of which the 
people of this country are annually 
robbed by such advertising ex- 
ceeds five hundred million dollars. 
The greater part comes from the 
poorer classes, that are apparently 
unable to protect themselves or to 
successfully demand redress. | 
have examined magazines that car- 
ried in a single issue more than 
fifty false and misleading adver- 
tisements. I do not refer to the 
advertisements that are apparently 
true, or in the twilight zone, but 
to those that are shamelessly and 
brazenly false, and known to be so 
by the publisher. 

The Post Office Denartment, the 
Department of Justice, and the 
Federal Trade Commission have all 
tried to suppress and control this 
gigantic fraud. but they have failed 
This is largely due to the fact that 
these crooks are generally fleeting 
and irresponsible. When sup- 
pressed in one place, they change 
their names or move to another 
locality, and continue their prac- 
tices. 


What is the remedy? What of 
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the publisher? Without his help 
these schemes could not be success- 
fully consummated. The pub- 
lisher helps perpetuate the fraud. 
He shares in the ill-gotten gains. 
The publisher is “the go-between” 
that brings the crook and his vic- 
tim together. Why should not the 
publisher be made a party to the 
suit? I believe that one action 
against a publisher would often 
have more effect than fifty against 
the advertiser alone. 

I know it has been argued that 
it is a grave responsibility to place 
upon the publisher to make him 
responsible for the truth of the 
advertisements he publishes. But 
every man must take the responsi- 
bility of conducting his business 
according to law. The honest pub- 
lisher does not ask to be made an 
exception. Many publishers care- 
fully censor the character of their 
advertisements. 

One of the most valuable assets 
of the publisher is the belief of 
the public in the honesty of the 
advertisements he carries. 

The Commission has a practice 
that it frequently follows, of in- 
viting the representatives of an in- 
dustry to a conference, where 
those who attend may of their own 
motion adopt rules of practice for 
their guidance. These conferences 
furnish an opportunity for an in- 
dustry to clean its own house and, 
on its own initiative, to abolish 
practices that are unlawful. 

It does not mean that those who 
attend such conferences are them- 
selves guilty of unfair practices. 
Quite the contrary is generally 
true, for these conferences are 
usually urged and brought to a 
successful termination by those in 
an industry who are obeying the 
law, and who wish not only to 
protect the industry, but the pub- 
lic. 

The Commission is now consid- 
ering the advisability of calling 
such conference in the publishing 
industry. This plan is the farthest 
possible from an attempt in any 
degree to censor the press. It 
is simply an opportunity to aban- 
don practices already declared un- 
lawful in the industry. It is pro- 
posed to call first a conference 
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with the publishers of periodicals, 
as we thought from the size of the 
industry that the best results could 
be obtained by dividing it into 
different branches. However, at 
this conference of the periodical 
publishers we should like very 
much to have some of the lead- 
ing newspaper publishers repre- 
sented. 

I may add that I have discusse 
this matter with representatives of 
probably one-half of the publish 
ing industry of the country, an 
without a single exception they 
have approved such proposed plan. 

I should like very much to have 
your thought in relation to this 
matter, and if you approve the 
proposal and the Commissiv 
finally decides to hold such con- 
ference, may we have your 
sistance and co-operation? 

Very truly yours, 
Federal Trade Commission, 
(Signed) W. E. Humpnrey, 
Chairman. 


T. F. Flanagan, Vice-President, 
Hoyt Agency 
Thomas F. Flanagan, who has been 
manager of the Boston office of the 
Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc., for 
the last two years, has been made a 
vice-president of that agency. He will 
make his headquarters at the New York 
office of the Hoyt company. 


Pyramid Metals Company Ap- 
points Clark Collard 


The Pyramid Metals Company, Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of me weather 
stripping, has appointed the Clark Col- 
lard Company, advertising agency of 
that city, to direct its vertising ac 
count. Business papers and direct mail 
will be used. 


Tooth Brush Account to Quin- 
lan Agency 
The Clean-Be-Tween Tooth Brush 
Company, Inc., St. is, Mo., has ap- 
pointed The Quinlan Company, - Chi 
cago advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. 


Industrial Alcohol Account to 
J. Walter Thompson 


The Industrial Alcohol eeeemeaare: 
Association, New York, has placed its 
advertising account with the ; Walte: 
Thompson Company, Inc. 
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| F wermags looms higher in the sky to prove its faith 
in its destiny as the greatest industrial city the 
world has ever known. It is third in building volume 
in the United States, although it is but fourth in 
population. 

The down-town district, with its towering office 
buildings of forty-four and more stories, pictured 
above, bears witness to Detroit’s permanency and 
prosperity. Today Detroit is employing more men 
than it has at this season of the year during the last 
six years. 

Detroit has practically doubled its population 
each ten years, providing for the manufacturer or 
advertiser new sales opportunities faster than it is 
possible to obtain them in any other market of its size 
in the United States. 

And today with Detroit, fourth city in America, 
it may still be covered adequately by one newspaper 
—The Detroit News—which reaches four out of 
every five homes taking any English newspaper. 


The Detroit News 


The HOME newspaper 
Member of 100,000 Group of American Newspapers 


New York Office Chicago Office 
I. A. KLEIN, 50 E. 42d St. J. E. LUTZ, 6 No. Michigan 
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that year did the 
fore it. 





ERE’S a story! The Davis Company, Chicago's 
largest user of local newspaper space, last year 
placed 1,260,835 agate lines of advertising in one 
newspaper—The Chicago Daily News. This 
represented: 


1 An increase over the store’s own record for 
* 1926—again the greatest volume of advertising 
ever placed by a Chicago store in one newspaper! 


2 More than The Davis Company’s total advertis- 
* ing in all other newspapers combined. 


3 The reflection of a five-year policy largely re- 
* sponsible for the phenomenal success of The 
Davis Company in the Chicago market. 26%, in 
1923, and for the last two years more than 51% of 
this store’s total newspaper advertising has been 
concentrated in The Daiiy News. 

Advertisers valuing the successful experience of others 
in the Chicago market will find the practice of The 
Davis Company a valuable index to media. 
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ONE ADVERTISE}! 


THE DAVIS COMPANy 
State, Jackson, |'an Bure 
and Wabash, Chicago, fre 
quently described in mer 
chandising circles as th 
fastest growing store j 


Chicago. Volume of sale 
has rapidly incr 
1927 surpassing 1926 « 


eased 


one be 


THE CHICAGQ@, 


Chicago’s 


Ho ews 





ae : NEW YORK CHIC. 
Advertising Representatives: _5. B. Woodward Woodwar: 
110 E. 42d St. 360 N. Mich 
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E}-1,260,835 Agate Lines! 





MPANY 
an Bure Tue Davis Company 
ago, fre STATE.JACKSON. “AN BUREN AND WABASH 
1 im men CHICAGO, ILL. 
S as ti y ? 
store j February 15, 1928. 
of sale 
“reased Mr. L. M. Barton, Advertising Manager, 
1926 « Chicago Daily News, Chicago, III. 
c one be “e 
Dear Sir: 
The results of the year 1927 were gratifying to us 
in more ways than one. Various improvements in our 
physical equipment were made, as well as improve- 
ments in the services we render. Our sales showed a 
very substantial increase. The number of people com- 
Ss ing into our store was larger than ever before. For 
r instance, on December 17, 1927, the number of shoppers 
by actual count who entered our doors was larger than 
e the combined population of Rock Island, Illinois; Topeka, 
. Kansas, and Hot Springs, Arkansas. 


Our unique price policy of “Bottom Prices Guaranteed: 
We Will Not Be Undersold” made rapid headway in 
the appreciation and understanding of the Chicago public. 
More and more it is being realized by the buying public 
“4 this is the store “Where Quality Is Maintained and 
Bottom Prices Are Guaranteed.” 


The Daily News again was the principal medium for 
4 our advertising. Therefore we can say again our 
opinion of the efficiency of The Daily News, as a busi- 
ness builder, is best indicated by the amount of its 
space we have used. 


Yours very truly, 


THE DAVIS COMPANY. 


p 
1 
f 
e 
1 Ok. Main 


President. 
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Ho ewspaper 


NY Keli eR OIT SAN FRANCISCO 
he dwar & Kelly C. Geo. Krogness 
igan AVES Fine Arts Bldg. 303 Croker Ist Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
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* 
WHemptl 
chairs” 


Sitting at a desk is a small part of the 
work of the editors of The Oklahoma 
Farmer-Stockman. Much of the time two 


of the five editors’ desk chairs are vacant 
many times all but one are empty. 


Their occupants are not on the golf course, 
not at the ball game, not on a vacation. 

They are out in Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman 
territory, making contacts with Oklahoma 


Farmer-Stockman subscribers. 
They are paying visits to farmers, addressing 
meetings, making farm tours, working with county 
agents, studying farm conditions in order to render 
a more helpful service to Oklahoma farmers. 


During the first four months of 1928 Oklahoma Far- 
mer-Stockman editors traveled 10,438 miles in Okla- 
homa Farmer-Stockman territory. They answered 20,078 
letters, helping Oklahoma farmers settle their problems. 


178,591 Copies Each Issue 
—— Miller 
du Mor 


Carl Williams & 
Oklahoma City 


Editor 

Published by THE OKLAHOMA PURLISHING COMPANY 

THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN AND OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 
Represented by BH. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 

New York Chicago Detroit Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 





The Jobber as a Clearing House of 
Sales Ideas 


The Future Need Hold No Fears for the Wholesaler Who Acts as 
Merchandising Adviser to Retailer and Manufacturer 


An Interview by Harry Merrill Hitchcock with 


William B. Munroe 


President and General Manager, Supplee-Biddle Hardware Co. 


HIRTY-SEVEN years ago 
I got my first job from 
Charles M. Biddle, president of 
vhat was then the Biddle Hard- 
vare Company. A very old and 
dear friend of our family was 
among the first to hear about it. 
He told me he was glad to hear 
| had a job, but regretted deeply 
my choice of a business, because 
he could see no possible future in 
jobbing; in fact it was his con- 
viction that the jobber was 
doomed.” 
“Well, was he?” I inquired. 
William B. Munroe, president 
if the Supplee-Biddle Hardware 
Co., chuckled. “I only mention 
that incident,” he said, “because it 


was my first introduction to that 


particular bit of prophecy. I be- 
lieve there has not been a single 
year since, in which at some time 
or other, somebody didn’t come to 
me with the discovery that the 
jobber is doomed. It seems to be 
one of those perennially fresh dis- 
coveries, like that other discovery 
that the younger generation is go- 
ing to the dogs. 

“But in view of the fact that 
we are not only still here and go- 
ing strong, but actually doing 
consistently a greater volume of 
business each year than we did the 
year before, I am beginning to 
suspect that there must be some 
mistake somewhere.” 

For some time past, PRINTERS’ 
Ink has been hearing from vari- 
ous directions about the Supplee- 
Biddle Hardware Company. Some- 
times it was the story of an un- 
usual merchandising achievement ; 
sometimes a striking and effective 
piece of advertising received by a 
hardware retailer; sometimes a 
small but original and valuable 
merchandising idea, encountered 
in a hardware store and traced 


back to this same organization. 

It was decided to seek out the 
fountain-head of all this; not so 
much to sound the hewgag or 
smite the timbrel in praise of its 
originators, as to investigate and 
report upon the principles upon 
which the company works. And 
so it came about that William B. 
Munroe, president and _ general 
manager of the Supplee-Biddle 
Hardware Company, was _per- 
suaded to set forth his business 
philosophy, from the _ starting- 
point already quoted. 

“The first point I would make, 
that I think has had less attention 
than it deserves in this compli- 
cated business we call distribu- 
tion,” said Mr. Munroe, “is con- 
cerned with what you might call 
the inescapable physical factors. 
To hear the talk of some of the 
Jeremiahs who have been reading 
the funeral service over the job- 
bing business, you would think 
that were the jobber to disappear, 
commodities would move them- 
selves automatically from factory 
door to retail counter; break bulk 
of themselves, warehouse them- 
selves, inventory themselves and 
so on. The truth, of course, is 
far otherwise. 

“Take, for example, the chain 
store, so often spoken of as des- 
tined to run the jobber out of 
existence. People are constantly 
getting excited about the wonder- 
ful economies to be gained by 
having a single organization pur- 
chasing commodities in big bulk 
from the manufacturer, and sell- 
ing them at retail through a vast 
array of stores. 

“Nobody seems to realize that 
the moment the chain store grows 
to the point where it is able to 
purchase in as large quantity as 
the jobber, it has to extend its 
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own organization until it is, to all 
intents, doing a jobbing business. 
It must warehouse; it must have 
all the facilities for handling and 
breaking bulk and keeping the ac- 
counts and inventories and so on. 
“No matter what scheme you 
adopt—whether you have _ the 
manufacturer reaching out from 
his side, ‘going direct’ and even 
getting into his own chain of re- 
tail outlets as the oil refining com- 
panies have done, or the co-opera- 
tive buying plan of a series of 
independent retailers or depart- 
ment stores, or the chain store in 
any field—you are up against the 
same proposition that there are 
certain essential jobs to be done in 
order to get the goods from maker 
to user, and that you need just 
about so many men and so much 
physical equipment, to do them. 
“The job of distribution can be 
done well and economically, or 
poorly and wastefully, no matter 
what superficial type of organiza- 
tion you employ. It is a test of 
alertness and efficiency; of intelli- 
gent direction by men who under- 
stand their job. And men who 


understand a big job and can 
direct intelligently cannot be had 
for nothing. 


JOBBER’S DISCOUNT IS A PAYMENT 
FOR SERVICES 


“Your combined human and 
mechanical organization, then, is 
not to be had for nothing, whether 
it is a self-contained and inde- 
pendent wholesale house, a branch 
sales organization for a manufac- 
turer, or the buying and distribut- 
ing organization of a chain-store 
company. It commands its price, 
and so do the men composing and 
heading it. The jobber’s discount 
is not a saving to be obtained for 
nothing. It is payment for indis- 
pensable services rendered. 

“From our point of view, we 
apply the same principle to the 
retailer’s part in the picture. You 
can, to a certain extent, standard- 
ize in a chain organization sound 
retail selling methods and indi- 
vidual store operation. But you 
cannot get away from the funda- 
mental need of efficiency, intelli- 
gence and merchandising ability 
on the part of the man who has 
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the actual on-the-spot direction of 
the individual store—nor can you 
get away from the fundamental 
requirement that you must provide 
the proper incentive for the man 
who possesses those qualities, to 
use them to their full value.” 

“So it comes to this,” I said 
“that the best organization for 
doing the distribution job is the 
one that attracts the best men by 
adequately rewarding their abili- 
ties, and this applies equally all 
along the line from the manufac- 
turer's shipping department to the 
retailer’s counter.” 

“Just so,” said Mr. Munroe. 
“There is always the matter of 
mechanical improvement in the 
handling of goods and packages. 
But why should the independent 
distributor, whom we call the 
jobber, be any less alert to such 
opportunities than the fellow do- 
ing precisely the same _ work, 
though he may be doing it on a 
salary, for the big retail chain? 
On the contrary, may he not be 
more alert, because he sees where 
at least a cent or two of the sav- 
ings he will effect will go into his 
own pocket? 

“The business comes to the or- 
ganization, whatever it is called, 
that knows how to get it, and 
stays with the organization that 
knows how to handle it. We our- 
selves feel so strongly that the 
jobber—the independent whole- 
saler of traditional type, but or- 
ganized in accordance with thor- 
oughly modern ideas—is naturally 
the best fitted to meet both re- 
quirements, that I would be in- 
clined to say that the growth of 
chain-store or any other type of 
distribution is less a tribute to its 
strength than to the weakness of 
its independent competitors and 
the jobbers behind them. 

“The manufacturer has his job, 
the retailer has his. Neither of 
them is apt to be any good at the 
other fellow’s job. And in be- 
tween them is the job of the 
wholesale distributor, who can, if 
he sees his opportunity, make him- 
self indispensable to both.” 

“Specifically, how?” I asked. 

“By being a merchant, model 
1928,” said Mr. Munroe. “It was 
Mr. Biddle’s saying, whenever he 


. 
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was approached with the sugges- 
tion that he take an interest in 
some manufacturing enterprise, 
that we had our own job and had 
better stick to it. And sticking to 
it involves keeping up with it. 

“It is our job, as we see it, to 
advise and inform the manufac- 
turer as to the market for his 
wares, even to the extent of mak- 
ing suggestions as to new lines or 
changes in his existing lines, and 
of course as to packaging, and for 
that matter as to such of his ad- 
vertising as directly affects us and 
our retailers; ‘dealer helps’ and so 
on, 


JOBBER SHOULD ACT AS COUNSEL 


“On the other hand, an even 
more important part of our job, 
if possible—both being essential— 
is to act as merchandising counsel 
to the retailer. When we come to 
this point, we have reached the 
real meat of our conception of the 
jobber’s function in the present- 
day distribution situation. 

“It is quite possible for the job- 
ber of the old school to perform 
his function with the highest effi- 
ciency as far as physical distribu- 
tion is concerned; to buy shrewdly 
and successfully and give his re- 
tailers the benefit of Al market 
service on every stock item, and 
still fall down on the job in com- 
parison with the chain store—why, 
and how? Through failure to 
carry out the still more important 
function of clearing-house for suc- 
cessful merchandising ideas. 

“The strongest point in the 
chain-store system of distribution 
is not the unified organization 
capable of dealing directly with 
the manufacturer; not the closely 
organized physical distributing 
machine; not the standardization 
of practice. It is the fact that 
good merchandising practice and 
valuable retail selling ideas de- 
veloped in one store can be dif- 
fused through the entire organ- 
ization, and the average level of 
efficiency of all the stores lifted 
up toward that of the best ones. 

“But it is, as our experience 
proves, a strong point to which 
the chain store has no claim by 
divine right or even by pre-emp- 
tion. The jobber cannot only 
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match the chain organization on 
the efficiency of purchasing from 
the manufacturer and on the effi- 
ciency of his physical distribution ; 
if he has the real up-to-date con- 
ception of his job and constitutes 
himself in every real sense a mer- 
chandising counselor for his re- 
tailers, he can match the chain or 
better its performance in this re- 
spect also, while leaving undis- 
turbed the inherent advantages 
which his customer, as a local 
independent merchant, possesses 
over the chain. 

“Let me give some specific in- 
stances. Suppose one of our re- 
tail customers writes to us that he 
is opening a new store, or an ex- 
tension to his present store, on a 
certain date. Perhaps, as hap- 
pened recently, he has been burned 
out and has had to rebuild. He 
wants help to organize a success- 
ful ‘Grand Opening Day Sale.’ 

“We go into it with him as 
thoroughly as though it were our 
own store. We help him pick out 
his specials; we hunt around to 
work out a couple of deals that 
will give him some unusually at- 
tractive offerings suited to the 
season and his needs; we send a 
man to him, if he wishes, to help 
him arrange his show-cases, deco- 
rate the place and so on. 

“There is, in fact, nothing that 
a chain-store organization could 
or would do in opening a new 
store or for any other such oc- 
casion, to make it a success, that 
we do not undertake for our re- 
tailer. Our advertising department 
supplies him with folders, circu- 
lars, and so on, and shows him 
how to use them. 

“Incidentally, we put a price on 
this material, but often tie it in 
with a particular deal that inter- 
ests him, so that in effect he is 
made to feel that in it he is get- 
ting something valuable, without 
actually having to pay for it. But 
we are very careful not to confuse 
the issue by making free advertis- 
ing matter an inducement on the 
deal beforehand, so that it would 
in any sense become an instrument 
for disguised price-cutting. Our 
goods and price quotations have 
to stand on their own merits. 

“Then, again, all our men are 
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constantly on the alert, in making 
their rounds of the trade, for good 
new ideas on store arrangement, 
merchandising, attractive combina- 
tions, which one dealer has 
evolved and which can be passed 
along to others in non-competitive 
territory. 

“Not long ago, for example, we 
found one very bright retail mer- 
chant among our customers who 
had worked out a scheme for sell- 
ing car owners a combination of a 
folding ladder-chair, a brush and 
a can of automobile body paint, 
for doing over the roof of the car 
at the same time as the rest of it 
was getting its spring overhaul- 
ing. We picked that up and passed 
it along, with the added sugges- 
tion that it gave the merchant a 
chance to get the name and style 
of each owner’s car, since this in- 
formation is necessary to select 
the right-size can of finish. Then, 
you see, the merchant has a splen- 
did list of names, addresses and 
car models to work on in selling 
all manner of accessories. 


KEEP UP WITH THE TIMES 


“The important thing to do is 
to keep up with the times. If we 
had stuck, as plenty of other peo- 
ple did, both to old-time jobbing 
methods, dingy offices and anti- 
quated equipment, and to old-time 
hardware lines, we would have 
gone where they have. It isn’t 
jobbing that’s doomed; it’s obso- 
lete business ideas and methods 
that are doomed. When one type 
of hardware goes out, something 
else comes in. We don't sell 
much harness nor many carriage- 
lamps and whip-sockets any more, 
but we sell a whale of a lot of 
auto accessories and radio acces- 
sories. Probably what we are 
selling twenty years hence will be 
just as different from what we 
are selling now, as that is from 
what we used to sell in 1908. But 
so long as we keep on being real 
merchants, there'll be something 
for us to sell. 

“If what I have already said 
doesn’t make the fact clear, I am 
glad to put it plainer that we have 
no quarrel with advertising, as 
such; on the contrary, we use an 
immense amount of it ourselves. 
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But we don’t always find ourselves 
in accord with some of the users of 
advertising. I might say that we 
object to the attempts on the part 
of manufacturers to make adver 
tising the master, instead of. the 
servant, of the merchandising 
process. There are some articles, 
widely, shrewdly and aggressively 
advertised to the consumer, which, 
we, as merchants, honestly feel to 
be inferior merchandise—either 
relatively poorer in quality, or 
relatively higher in price, or 
sometimes both, as compared with 
a competing product. Yet we are 
compelled to stock and distribute 
them, because the advertising has 
imposed upon a: sufficient number 
of people to cause them to insist 
upon having those articles. 

“There is national consumer ad- 
vertising, so-called, that is a genu- 
ine and immense service to effi- 
cient distribution. But there is 
also a goodly amount of such ad- 
vertising that is merely the result 
of lack of faith by the manufac- 
turer in the normal processes of 
distribution, or lack of faith in 
the merits of his own goods. 
Fortunately, we are seeing, | 
think, signs that advertising of 
that type is passing, or will pass, 
and when it does, we will have a 
healthier condition all around.” 

In conclusion, a word about the 
expression given to Mr. Munroe’s 
ideas by his own establishment 
makes an interesting commentary 
upon his words... From the mo- 
ment you enter the door of the 
Supplee-Biddle Hardware Com- 
pany offices, you are faced with 
several big, brightly lighted signs, 
in the lobby and upon the main 
staircase. 

“Mr. Retailer,” says one of 
these, “what is your business do- 
ing to anticipate and meet the de- 
mands of the future?” 

“If you plan to adopt and de- 
velop new methods in your busi- 
ness—you can have the advantage 
of our counsel. Here’s your op- 
portunity to enlist a valuable 
background of knowledge and 
wide merchandising experience.” 

“Present-Day Co-operation to 
Meet Present-Day Competition,” 
is the headline of another, and a 
third tells the retailer visitor that 
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Largest Circulation 
in America among 
M orning Newspapers 


* Standard Size Newspaper 


Certainly here is a merchandising 
outlet no advertiser can reasonably 
ignore—reaching as it does an audi- 
ence of reader-families greater than 
the total number of families in 
Detroit—in Cleveland—in St. Louis 
—or Los Angeles. 


THE CHICAGO 
HERALD and EXAMINER 


National Advertising Manager—J. T. McGIVERAN 


EUCLID M. COVINGTON T. C. HOFFMEYER 
285 Madison Ave., New York 625-6 Hearst Blidg., San Francisco 
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Public 
Appraisal 


What the Metropolitan New York Public Pays Each Year 
for New York Standard Size (6-Day) Morning and Evening Newspapers 
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Reader 
Confidence 


Reader confidence in the New York 
Evening Journal is registered in an 
overwhelming manner by the num- 
ber of people in every substantial 
walk of life who buy it and the 
amount of money they pay to read 
it. Nearly half of all the people who 
buy any New York evening news- 
paper buy the New York Evening 
Journal. 


CIRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING 
MARCH 3lst, 680,115 DAILY, NET PAID 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


The Greatest Circulation of any Evening Newspaper in America 
and a QUALITY Circulation at THREE CENTS a Copy 
Daily and FIVE CENTS Saturday 


Hearst Building 9 EAST FORTIETH STREET Book Tower Building 
Chicago, Il. New York City Detroit, Mich. 
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Again in May 

the Detroit Times 
was the only Detroit 
newspaper to show 
a gain in display 
advertising 


May shows an increase 
of 111,861 lines 

The morning paper and 
the other evening paper 
showing losses, each in 


excess of 100,000 


“The Trend is to THE TIMES’’ 
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the “New Co-operation” is “the 
biggest thing on the horizon to- 
day.” 

Even more interesting, perhaps, 
is the showroom—a model in 
every respect of what a modern 
retail hardware store should be, 
containing all the latest and best 
ideas the company has picked up, 
developed or evolved, in arrange- 
ment, type of showcases, wall- 
cabinets and so on. No doubt 
many retailers are sold many 
hardware items in this showroom ; 
but what is more important, they 
are also sold many merchandising 
ideas. And that, not systems of 
control or ownership or organiza- 
tion, is what wins. 


International Printing Ink 
Corporation Formed 


The International Printing Ink Corpo- 
ration is a new company which has been 
formed to merge The Ault & Wiborg 
Company (Ohio), The Ault & Wiborg 
Company of New York, The Queen City 
Printing Ink Company and Philip Ruxton, 
Inc., mention of the forming of which 
was made in a recent issue of PrinTERS’ 
Ink. The assets acquired by the corpo- 
ration include the entire capital stock 
of the In-Tax Company, and the entire 
capital stock of the Ault & Wiborg Lon- 
don company. 

John M. Tuttle is president of the 
new corporation and Maynard F. Holt 
is vice-president and treasurer. 


J. G. Lethbridge Joins 
New York Investment House 


John G. Lethbridge, at one time head 
of the financial advertising department 
of the New York American, has become 
associated in the securities department 
of Wade Brothers & Company, of that 
city. For the last two years he has 
been with The Journal of Commerce, 
New York. 


McCann Agency to Direct 
Ginger Ale Account 


Old Hampshire, Inc., New York, has 
The H. 


vointed K. McCann Company 
to direct its advertising account. News- 
papers will be used in a campaign to be 
conducted in New England on Old 
Hampshire ginger ale. 


G. G. Livermore with “The 
Open Road for Boys” 


George G. Livermore, formerly cir- 
culation manager of The American Boy, 
Detroit, and Boy’s Life, New York, has 
been appointed circulation manager of 
The Open Road for Boys, Boston. 
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Maxwell House Coffee Joins 


Postum Family of Products 

The Postum Company, Inc., has ac- 
quired the Cheek-Neal Company, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., producer of Maxwell House 
Coffee. The consideration is $21,250,000 
in cash and the equivalent of 175,000 
shares of present Postum stock, or 350,- 
000 shares of the new Postum stock 
after the proposed 100 per cent stock 
dividend. 

First introduced to the market in the 
90’s, Maxwell House Coffee for many 
years was, for the greater part, limited 
to distribution in the South where the 
number of roasting plants had grown to 
four by 1917. In 1921 Joel O. Cheek, 
founder and president, entered the New 
York market and, in the same year, 
started to advertise his product na- 
tionally. 

Besides Maxwell House Coffee, the 
Postum up now includes the follow- 
ing products: Post Toasties, Post's 
Bran Flakes, Grape-Nuts, Postum 
Cereal, Instant Postum, Jell-O, Minute 
Tapioca, Swans Down Flour, Log 
Cabin Syrup, Walter Baker’s choco- 
late and cocoa preparations, Hellman’s 
Blue Ribbon Mayonnaise, and Franklin 
Baker’s coconut products) The company 
also handles. the distribution of Sanka. 


American Writing Paper Ap- 


points General Sales Manager 

Russell’ S. Madden, assistant general 
sales manager of the American Writ- 
ing Paper Company, Inc., Holyoke, 
Mass., has been made general sales man- 
ager, succeeding the late Charles J. 
Cadwell. 

Rufus D. W. Ewing, since 1920 man- 
ager of the New York office, has been 
made assistant general manager. Charles 
H. Woods, assistant to Mr. Ewing, has 
ame manager of the New York 
office. 


W. F. Merrill, Vice-President, 
Remington-Rand, Inc. 


William F. Merrill, recently president 
of the Lamson Company, Boston and 
Syracuse, N. Y., has been made vice- 
president and general manager of .Rem- 
ington-Rand, Inc., New York. 


Yale Electric Account to 
United Agency 


The Yale Electric Corporation, Jersey 
City, N. J., manufacturer of Yale flash- 
lights and batteries, has placed its ad- 
vertising account with the United Ad- 
vertising Agency, Inc., New York. 


“The American Architect” 
Advances H. J. Leffingwell 


H. J. Leffingwell, for the last ten 
years Central Western manager at 
Cleveland, of The American Architect 
New York, has been appointed business 
manager of that publication. 





The Candy Industry Gets Uncle 
Sam to Diagnose Its Ills 


And a Mighty Good Job Has 


Been Done by the Department 


of Commerce 


N a recent address, Charles M. 
Schwab told members of the 

steel industry that manufacturers 
in that field are earning less than 
savings bank interest on their capi- 
tal investments. This poor rate of 
return is due, according to Mr. 
Schwab—who is in a position to 
know—to faulty methods of dis- 
tribution. 

The furniture industry is another 
great segment of the American 
commercial world which cannot 
boast of much prosperity. Then 
there are the coal and oil indus- 
tries, both of which have been en- 
gaged in a futile chase of the pros- 
perity band wagon. To these might 
be added the candy industry which 
has also suffered from adversity. 

All of these industries are ac- 
tively hunting for solutions to their 
problems. The candy industry, 
however, has done something which 
apparently has occurred to no other 
industry beset by business ills and 
that is to ask Uncle Sam to act 
as diagnostician. And, judging by 
the report Uncle Sam has just is- 
sued, he is a real expert in un- 
covering unsuspected symptoms 
and indicating the proper preven- 
tive and curative measures. 

The annual output of confec- 
tionery manufacturers is valued be- 
tween $750,000,000 and $1,000,000,- 
000. It occurred to these manu- 
facturers, in view of the obvious 
public interest in the welfare of 
the industry, that the Government 
might well take a hand in straight- 
ening out the industry’s tangled 
affairs. Congress was petitioned, 
therefore, to set aside the sum of 
$10,000 to be earmarked for use 
by the Department of Commerce 
in a factual compilation and an 
analysis of distribution data on a 
nationwide scale covering the candy 
field. While $10,000 is an insig- 
nificant sum compared with the 
millions which Congress appropri- 
ates with such sang-froid, the re- 
quest was an unusual one and it 


was not by any means certain that 
the plea would be favorably acted 
upon. However, the persuasive 
powers of the candy industry were 
strong, if its distributive methods 
were not, and Congress was pre- 
vailed upon to appropriate the sum 
requested and to direct the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to conduct a 
survey which might be used as the 
basis for corrective plans that 
would make the use of red ink 
less prevalent in the bookkeeping 
departments of candy manufac- 
turers. 

The outcome is a fifty-page re- 
port entitled “Candy Distribution 
in the United States,” published by 
the Department of Commerce and 
labeled “Domestic Commerce Series 
—No. 23.” The author is Rupert 
L. Purdon, chief of the Confec- 
tionery Section, Foodstuffs Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 

This national survey of candy 
distribution, then, is the first of its 
kind undertaken in this country. 
It was conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in co-operation 
with the National Confectioners’ 
Association, the National Whole- 
sale Confectioners’ Association, the 
Associated Retail Confectioners of 
the United States, local confectior.- 
ers’ associations, and the trade 
press. 

The general object of the survey 
was to secure and present such 
information concerning methods of 
selling candy as might be of prac- 
tical value to the entire industry. 
The more specific aim was to help 
in the elimination of wasteful and 
uneconomic methods of distribu- 
tion. The survey was started on 
July 1, 1927, and was completed 
by April 15, 1928. Questionnaires 
were distributed to 3,600 candy 
manufacturers, of whom 1,185, or 
30 per cent, furnished usable re- 
plies. This latter figure is more 
significant when it is known that 
these 1,185 manufacturers sold 83 
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Hie you read this book? 


The 1928 edition of THE INDIANAPOLIS 
RADIUS—an accurate and detailed study of one 
of America’s richest and most responsive merchan- 
dising markets—has just been issued. 


Advertising and sales executives who read this book 
will have a valuable insight into this 2,000,000 pop- 
ulation market, and its many advantages for profit- 
able «selling . . . An unusual feature of the 
book is a “vest pocket” reproduction of a complete 


issue of The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS—Indi- 


ana’s greatest newspaper. 


If you have not received a copy and 
want one, please write. 


All] The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
Aglls The Indianapolis Radius 


DON BRIDGE, Advertising Manager 


; . DAN A. CARROLL ; _. J: & LUTZ 
New York: 110 East 42nd St. Chicago: rye Tower Bldg. 


THE NEVVS GOES TO THE HOME, FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
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per cent of the estimated candy 
total sold in this country. The 
figures cover the years 1925 and 
1926. It is expected that a similar 
survey will be made for 1927 and 
1928. 

It appears that lack of accurate 
information on the relative trends 
of production and consumption in 
the candy industry has made it 
very difficult to ascertain the real 
causes of the present unsatisfac- 
tory conditions with which the in- 
dustry is faced. In 1923 and 1925, 
production figures were compiled 
by the Census Bureau and while 
these figures were valuable they 
could not tell the complete story 
since they revealed nothing regard- 
ing the relation of sales to pro- 
duction. Was candy declining in 
public favor and consumption fall- 
ing off? Or was more candy being 
consumed, but at a slower rate of 
increase than the increase in the 
production rate? These were the 
questions which the survey set out 
to answer. i 

To be specific, the report presents 
information on the following phases 
of candy distribution: 

1. Types of candy manufacturers, ac- 
cording to distribution methods em- 
| may and relative volumes of sales 
’, the different types. 

Actual production of candy com- 
mF with total normal plant capacity. 

3. Comparative sales of different 
types of candy. 

4. Sales by States and State consump- 
tion, including relative sales by manu- 
facturers in their own States and by 
manufacturers located outside the State. 

5. Exports by destination and types 
of cand 

6. Relative volume sold through vari- 
ous classes of distributors. 

7. Volume of resale business, show- 
ing amounts purchased from other man- 
ufacturers and resold to the purchasing 
manufacturer’s customers. 

8. Volume of candy shipped by vari- 
~. transport mediums. 

9. Comparison of use of different 
types of containers in packing candy. 

10. Sources from which manufac- 
turers draw their raw materials. 

11. Reasons assigned by manufac- 
turers themselves for increases or de- 
creases in sales of recent years. 


INK June 7, 1928 
The report is replete with dia- 
grams, charts and tables of figures. 
Therg is a chart showing the actual 
and normal candy production of 
this country. Then there is a 
table showing the industry’s out- 
put by States compared with the 
estimated normal production. An- 
other table indicates candy’s share 
of the consumer’s dollar. “Total 
sales by types of candy” is the cap- 
tion above still another table. The 
sale of package goods is given in 
one table and bulk in another. 

A page of the report is given 
over to an analysis of the various 
types of candy manufacturers. 
Here the report says: “In sum- 
mary, the general statement may 
be made that there are no fixed 
channels for the distribution of 
candy, the distributor’s function 
being exercised according to the 
individual manufacturer’s idea of 
the relative efficiency of the various 
agencies. The extent to which 
1,141 candy manufacturers com- 
bined these functions under their 
own management is shown by 
tabulation below.” 

The growth of candy chain- 
store systems is gone into thor- 
oughly. A remarkably complete 
chart summarizes the consumption 
of candy by States. Another chart 
shows the amount of candy sold by 
outside manufacturers for every 
pound of candy sold by local manu- 
facturers in each State. Then there 
is a table indicating the trend of 
per capita consumption by States. 
Tables are then given which indi- 
cate the volume of sales by candy 
manufacturers through various 
types of distributors. 

All this provides merely a rough 
idea of the completeness of the 
report. Its fifty pages most as- 
suredly give the candy industry 
plenty over which to ponder. The 
ills of the industry are plainly set 
forth. It is now up to the indus- 
try to be its own doctor. 





Type 
Manufacturing wholesaler only 
Manufacturing wholesaler-jobber 
Manufacturing retailer-wholesaler 
Manufacturing retailer-wholesaler-jobber 
Manufacturing retailer 
Manufacturing retailer-jobber 


Total firms reporting. 


——— = firms 


Per cent of total 
39.26 


edocncvecions 1,141 
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OLOR 


sweeps ahead 
in Chicago! 


For May, 1928, the American 
Home Journal, Saturday maga- 
zine of the Chicago Evening 
American, achieved a gain in 
linage over the same month last 
year of 111%! As witness: 


Total Linage, May, 1928...33,639 Lines 





Total Linage, May, 1927...15,890 Lines 


So great a gain can only mean 
that, in the instance of the 
American Home Journal at least, 
color in the newspaper is proving 
a tremendous success. Surely 
the factors entering into that 
success merit investigation and 
study by all advertisers not yet 
familiar with them. 


American Home Journal 
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AMERICA’S 
GREATEST NEWSPAPERS- 


READ IN NEARLY EVERY HOME 
IN THE THIRD LARGEST MARKET 


ROM a few thousands of circulation in 
1895, to more than a half a million 
today— 
From a small daily to a place among the 
greatest of America’s newspapers— 


Without the aid of a single premium, con- 
test or prize. Without any sort of artificial 
stimulus— 


That is the unique record of The Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin. 


“A romance of newspaper publishing,” 
say newspaper men. 


Yet a romance grounded deep in certain 
principles—certain standards of newspaper 
making which were set up thirty - three 
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Where Advertising Pays 


The local merchani keeps a careful 


| check on advertising results. It is 
sipeCianes that Philadelphia mer- 
| chants place more individual 


advertisements in The Bulietin, 
than in allother Philadelphia 
newspapers combined. 





years ago. Standards which 
conservative, clear-thinking Philadel- 
phians; which modelled a newspaper to 
meet their approval, 


A newspaper that won the confidence of 
the homes... of the leaders in professions 
and business, — by its accuracy; by its 
cleanness and moderation. 


In the exclusive suburbs; in prosperous 
residential districts; in sections of modest 
homes—everywhere ... The Bulletin leads 
by far. 


In all America you will find no other large 
territory so completely covered by one 
newspaper: Six hundred thousand homes; 
more than five hundred thousand 
circulation. 


No other market today offers the manu- 
facturer such a sales opportunity, at so 
low an advertising cost. 





The Eoening Bulletin 


City Hall Square 
PHILADELPHIA 
New York Office: 247 Park Avenue Detroit Office: 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
Chicago Office: 333 N. Michigan Ave. San Francisco Office: 681 Market Street 


Copyright, 1928, Bulletin Co. 
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HE INTEREST of many manufacturers 

in farm home equipment indicates the 
general trend of business in the United States. 
Surveys are being made, not only by publish- 
ers and manufacturers, but by civic organiza- 
tions interested in the growth and welfare of 
the towns which depend largely on the farm 
folks around them for their future growth. 


The very existence of thousands of small towns 
in America is entirely dependent upon the 
prosperity of the farming communities in 
which they are situated. Advertising directed 
to farm women, through their own magazine, 
brings quick action from the real “purchasing 
agent” on the farm. Women do 90% of the 
buying for the home. . . reach them through 
the only farm woman’s magazine in America, 


THE 


FARMERS \WIFE 


The Magazine for Farm Women 
Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 


307 North Michigan Ave. 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois New York City -| 





Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 




















Watch the Words and Miss the 
Message 


The Writer Who Takes Care to Say Precisely What He Means Will 
Write Flawless English 


By Lawrence C. Lockley 


H AVE words a magic touch that 
transforms the leaden product 
into a golden flow of sales? S. 
K. Wilson, it seems to me, in his 
recent article* in Printers’ Inx, is 
spending his time looking for the 
“philosopher’s stone” to perform 
this alchemy when he could better 
use his time in hunting a market 
for his perfectly good lead. 

[ don’t know that I should speak 
as one with authority in the face 
of Mr. Wilson’s dictum ex ca- 
thedra. Yet I’ve eaten my bread 
and cheese for a good many years 
on the fruits of the English lan- 
guage. I started my career as a 


cub reporter; I was graduated into 
university teaching, and for seven 
years told students what I could 
about putting words together. I 


have served as a correspondence 
counselor for various firms, and— 
among other things—tried to teach 
busy dictators the art of word 
carpentering. I have written much 
copy myself; several books and a 
goodly number of miscellaneous 
articles have given me a chance 
to practice what I have preached. 

Out of this composite of experi- 
ence has come a definite conclusion 
about writing: The only canon 
of writing is expediency, and the 
only test of performance is a 
pragmatic test. 

To say that we use our language 
to express ideas is to descend to a 
truism. Yet when truisms are 
overlooked, they must be reiter- 
ated. At best, good writing is an 
arduous task. The difficulty of 
the task, though, is to make a 
sometimes recalcitrant language 
deliver an exact message. 

Whenever a writer—be he a son- 
netteer or a copy writer—takes his 
mit id from what he is saying long 


= “Shall We Insist on Flawless Eng- 
1928, 


lish in : a a May 17, 
free 3. By S. K. Wilson, copy chief, 
e Erickson Company. 


enough to choose his words for the 
“effect on the reader”, he is lost. 
He will turn out a lofty, stilted 
bit of work that is about as con- 
vincing as an office boy’s excuse 
during baseball season. Men who 
can turn out cop that rings true 
do not pause in the middle of get- 
ting an idea down onto paper to 
consider the advantages of paral- 
lel structure, of balanced sentences, 
of Anglo-Saxonic words. 

grapple with the idea, and trust 
to a faith based on experience that 
an arrangement of words that says 
just what they want to say will 
be syntactically virtuous. 

Does this mean that I would jet- 
tison all rules of grammar, and 
take the dictionary home for the 
baby to sit on during meals? 
Hardly! A moment’s considera- 
tion will remind the reader that 
all rules of grammar are simply 
conventions that indicate arrange- 
ments of words which will be 
understood. They are the crystal- 
lization of the experience of the 
race in the difficult business of 
communicating thoughts. They are 
the surest ways of saying ideas. 
The writer who takes care to say 
precisely what he means will write 
flawless English. 

On the other hand, a primary 
and absorbing regard for these 
rules for writing leads to that 
abomination known as “school- 
ma’am English.” The artificial in- 
volution of a sentence to avoid a 
terminal preposition that is en- 
tirely natural is a blind adherence 
to those rules. Let us write what 
we have to say naturally and di- 
rectly; all the rules of grammar 
invented are but means to this end. 

Will this utilitarian attitude that 
I recommend make impossible the 
adaptation of the message to the 
product or to the audience? Not 
at all. It will facilitate it. C. L. 
Marcus makes a point for me here 
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in his article*. “The manufac- 
turer or importer of perfume,” 
he writes, “is selling not a prod- 
uct, but an atmosphere, a part of 
the ensemble of the beautiful lady 
who uses it. He is advertising not 
a piece of merchandise which is 
handed out across a counter, but 
an emotion, a subtle part of the 
personality of the user.” Let us 
suppose that we are set to the task 
of writing copy for perfume. 
Should we do better to ponder over 
words and _ constructions that 
would of themselves create con- 
sumer demand or should we 
write better copy if we re-read 
Mr. Marcus’ sentences and asked: 
“How can we phrase this mes- 
sage?” 

It may seem that these two 
points of view are not far apart. 
Neither are two roads when they 
fork. Yet in each case we have 
a diverging choice. The farther 
we follow either one, the farther 
we go from the other. 

Let us agree with Mr. Wilson 
that the English used in many 
advertisements is atrocious. Is 


that a fault, or a symptom of a 


fault? I don’t see how we can 
avoid the admission that the sole- 
cisms that trouble Mr. Wilson are 
not disastrous in themselves, but 
that they are a symptom of a fun- 
damental misconception. 

If we grant this contention, we 
can realize that we have faced 
a basic issue. If poor English is 
a symptom of a deeper fault, then 
we must stop treating the symp- 
tom, and treat the disease. How 
can we do this? Let’s get clearly 
in mind what it is that we shall 
want. First, a facility of expres- 
sion that allows us to write with 
our minds focused on what we 
are saying. Second, an ample 
enough vocabulary to allow us to 
write that message without the 
delay of too much _ thumbing 
through a thesaurus. Third, a 
critical sensitiveness to clumsy or 
clouded expression. 

The ideal way of acquiring 
these three aptitudes is unfortu- 


*“What Sort of English Shall We 
Use in Our Copy?”, May 24, 1928, 
page 137. By C. L. Marcus, president, 
The Lionel Trading Company. 
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nately closed to most of us: trans- 
lation from a foreign language 
into English—a process that gives 
us a message, and forces us to put 
our entire energy on the problem 
of phrasing that message lucidly. 

Probably the best substitute is 
the old device of reading through 
several times a few pages of well 
written material, and then trying 
to rewrite the material in our 
own words without consulting our 
model. The process sounds la- 
borious; it’s more laborious than 
it sounds. But it is fruitful be- 
yond belief. 

If this process is supplemented 
by a habitual reading of good 
writing, of what is frequently con- 
demned as “literature”, it becomes 
still more effective. The motor 
car designer, particularly the de- 
signer of bodies, cannot afford to 
close his eyes to the work of his 
predecessors. His own work is 
not original, but is a continuance 
of a tradition. He modifies pre- 
vious models. So it is with the 
writer. 

These various devices, of course, 
will never take the place of re- 
vision, of constant, relentless, dis- 
passionate, and unremitting re- 
vision. But they will give a new 
direction to revision, and will make 
it vitally purposeful. They call 
attention to the real purpose of 
revision, and show us that revision 
is not the business of mending 
split infinitives and _ reassorting 
strayed commas, but of making 
sure that our sentences have said 
what we intended saying. 


AN EXPERIMENT 


I have tried a good many times 
an experiment that demonstrates 
the validity of my contentions. 
In my work as a correspondence 
counselor, I have had to advise 
many a writer of “difficult” letters. 
The dictator comes to me com- 
pletely puzzled. The letter may 
be important; he has labored over 
it until he ought to have produced 
a masterpiece. But ness 
knows he hasn’t. I usually fiddle 
around with a few minor changes 
to make a show of revision, and 
then pop out the sudden question, 
“Just what is it you are trying to 
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PA wee ITYLE . . that modern objec- 


tive of the manufacturer and the retailer . . 
is selected rather than created. Not until a 
small group of ultra-smart women have made 
their choice, does even the greatest Paris de- 
signer know which of his new models will 
become the vogue and which will fail. For 
thirty-five years . . first through Vogue, then 
through House & Garden, then through 
Vanity Fair . . the Condé Nast Group has 
swayed the taste of that market where, in 
America, style begins . . the market of 
360,000 influential people whose buying 
determines the vogue for every product in- 
volving good taste, from the most expensive 


luxury to the simplest necessity. 
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tell this man?” Invariably the let- 
ter writer will tell me not only 
exactly what he wanted to say, 
but will tell it concisely, succinctly, 
and forcefully. Attention has been 
taken away from the futile ques- 
tion of expression, and turned to 
the pregnant matter of message. 

Let us not forget, then, the po- 
tential frailties of our mother 
tongue. Let us write with both 
eyes on the message. Good 
English (i.e. English that delivers 
its message) is grammatical 
English, but grammatical English 
is not always good English! 


A. H. Deute, Vice-President, 
Billings & Spencer 
Arthur H. Deute has been made vice- 
president of the Billings & Spencer Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn., Billings ma- 
chinist tools, special forgings, etc. Since 
resigning as eral sales manager of 
The Borden mpany, New York, in 
1926, he has been associated with Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Inc., which 
he joined earl . Mr. Deute 
was with the Borden company for nearly 
six years, having joined it in 1921 as 

advertising manager. } 
Mr. Deute is a contributing editor of 
Painters’ Inx. 


Lumber Association Appoints 
J. Walter Thompson 


The National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association, Washington, D. C., has 
appointed the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany as advertising counsel. 

This agency, according to a state- 
ment from the association, will make a 
careful study of the advertising and 
merchandising situation of the lumber 
industry before taking up actual adver- 
tising tasks. In the meantime outstand- 
ing contracts of the association will be 
continued. 


Rochester “Journal-American” 
Appoints P. A. Christol 


Philip A. Christol has been appointed 
natio: advertising manager of the 
Rochester, N. Y., Journal-American. He 
has been with the Journal-American for 
the last two years and formerly was 
with the Cincinnati Post and the Win- 
nipeg, Man., Tribune. 


Toronto Agency Appoints 
A. R. Madden 


A. Roy Madden, formerly with the 
advertising staff of C ian Homes and 
Gardens and Mayfair, both of Toronto, 
has been appointed production manager 
of the Advertising Service Company, 
Ltd., also of Toronto. 
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A. R. Anderson Joins Samuel 
C. Croot Company 


Arthur R. Anderson, formerly East. 
ern advertising manager of The Literary 
Digest, New York, has jen the Sam- 
uel C. Croot Company, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, as president 

Mr. Anderson recently formed a spe- 
cial service for bank and insurance ad- 
coins at New York with Robert M. 
Ferns, formerly advertising manager of 
Rogers Peet Company, under the 
name of Ferns, Anderson, Inc. This 
business will continue under Mr. Ferns’ 
direction with Samuel C. Croot as an 
officer of the company. 


New Advertising Business at 
Des Moines 


Cole’s Inc., is the name of a new ad- 
vertising business which has _ been 
started at Des Moines, Iowa. Robert 
S. Cole, formerly with the Homestead 
Publishing Company, is president. 
James L. ormerly with Batten- 
field & Ball, Des Moines, and the 
Homestead Publishing Company, is sec- 
retary and treasurer. 


Joins “Automotive 
Merchandising” 


M. D. Graham, recently manager of 
the service parts division of the Greater 
Market Development staff of the Auto- 
motive Equipment Association, has 
joined the advertising sales staff of 
Automotive Merchandising and Auto- 
motive Wholesaling, New York. He will 
represent these publications in and 
around Detroit territory. 


Appointed by “Hardware 
Dealers’ Magazine” 


William H. England has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the 
Hardware Dealers’ Magazine, New 
York. He was recently with the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System and for- 
merly was a national representative of 
the Street Railways Advertising Com- 
pany, New York. 


C. H. Hathaway Leaves 
International Magazine 
C. H. Hathaway, vice-president and 
eneral manager of the International 
agazine Company, Inc., New York, 
has resigned. e x to make no 
announcement of his future plans until 
later in the summer. 


Cake and Cracker Account to 
Charles W. Hoyt 
J. S. Ivins’ Son, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Ivins’ cakes and crackers, its 
advertising account with the les W 
Hoyt Company, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency. 
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HIS from Mr. 

A.L. Finestone, 
Editor of “‘ Nation’s 
Trafic”: 


gq 


“We receiveat this 
ofice the Sunday 
editions of most of 
the large newspa- 
persof thecountry. 
We are primarily 
interested in the 
automobile sec- 
tions, and itis with 
all sincerity we say 
that we find the 
automobile section 
of the Sunday 
Detroit Free Press 
to surpass them all. 
Your section not 
only carries the 
usual publicity sent 
out by automobile 
companies, but pre- 
sents worth-while 


National 


New York Chicago 
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information on traf- 
fic which we find to 
be sadly lacking in 


other newspapers.” 


q 
Thank you, Mr. 
Finestone. It is the 
avowed purpose of 
The Free Press to 
produce a good 
newspaper beforeit 
tries to produce 
anything else. 
Winnirig a whole- 
some reader-inter- 
est in every other 
home in the entire 
Detroit market 
(representingabout 
every home worth 
advertising to) 
makes advertising 


CONKLIN, INC. 
Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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The Sunpapers 


Are Growing 
With Baltimore 


Baltimore 
Again Ranks 


- Second 
Among 


American 
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Circulation 
in 


Sunpaper 
History 


May, 1928 


Daily (M @ E) 


291,148 


Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 





MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8S. OSBORN 
Bowery Bank Bidg., 110 B. 42nd St. 860 N. Michigan Ave, 
New York Chicago 
C. GEURGE KROUNESS A. D. GRANT 
First National Bank Bldg. Constitution Bldg. 
San Francisco Atlanta, Ga. 
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Collier’s advertising rates for covers in four colors 
are as follows: 


. [SECOND OR THIRD COVERS, $6750 to 
“ FOURTH COVERS. ..... $8500 | 


Forms close on Saturday eight weeks preceding 
date of issue 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY - NEW YORK 





The Stock Market and the 
Employee Stockholder 


While Some Plans Have Been Given Up, Most Older Companies 
Continue Stock Ownership Systems 


By Roy Dickinson 


HERE is a city not far from 
New York which until last 
year had an exclusive gift shop. 
At that time the lady who 
owned it rented it to a man who 
opened a branch brokerage office. 
Now, at noontime one can dis- 
cover in the board room a mixed 
audience. The limousines parked 
outside have deposited the wives 
and sisters of many New York 
business men, and sitting in the 
chairs next to them one sees a 
number of workmen from the fac- 
tories at the other end of town. 
They have dropped in to see how 
their stock is acting on the tape. 
Many of them eat a bite on the 
way over and spend the rest of 
their lunch time watching the 
boys slip numbers on the board. 
The superintendent of one plant 
had to warn several factory work- 
ers recently to stop talking stocks 
during business hours. Yet it is 
hard to blame the workmen for 
being interested. They were sold 
stock in the company some time 
ago at $33 a share. The stock 
went up to $71. Then it dropped 
ten points in a few days last week. 
A man with twenty or thirty 
shares, and many of them own 
more, cannot be expected to re- 
main entirely unmoved when he is 
making or losing several weeks 
salary in a few days of erratic 
price fluctuations. 

In the stock ownership plan 
booklet distributed by this com- 
pany to employees of five years or 
more continuous service, the fol- 
lowing statement appeared in the 
foreword: “This plan is being in- 
augurated to stimulate interest on 
the part of employees in the man- 
agement of the company, to en- 
courage thrift and reward faith- 
ful service.” 

Until the big bull market came 
along the plan was probably doing 
some of those things. But now it 


seems to be having the effect of 
stimulating interest in the stock 
market, encouraging the habit of 
watching the ticker, and reward- 
ing those employees who are re- 
sourceful gamblers. For many 
employees sell out when the price 
of their stock goes up. Then, 
many buy it again later at a 
higher price and sell out near the 
bottom. 

Concrete evidence in this regard 
is supplied by the following mes- 
sage recently sent to employees of 
the United Engineering & Foun- 
dry Company by F. C. Biggert, 


Jr., president. He said: 


Since the listing of our stock upon 
the Pittsburgh Stock Exchange, 

articles have appeared in the daily and 
trade papers stating that our company is 
in position to make very la: earnings 
from tents, etc., etc. These state- 
ments have doubtless had a tendency to 
stimulate trading in the stock of the 
company and may be instrumental in 
induci: our own people to buy our 
stock with expectations of large returns 
upon their investments, but whether or 
not such buying has occurred, it is be- 
lieved that some employees are giving 
time to the study of the markets which 
might better be applied to their work, 
and that, therefore, a statement of the 
situation as it relates to them, should 

made. 

The company does own patents which 
may result in considerable profits, but 
to buy upon the prospects of 
earnings from patents is to speculate, 
and speculation is not or certainly 
should not be the object of employees 
of a company whose stock they buy. 
_I believe that the company can con- 
tinue to show substantial earnings on 
the capital invested, but do not expect 
the phenomenal results which have been 
intimated by the public print. This is 
a statement of my personal opinion, and 
—<_ be right or wrong. 

n judging the matter, it should be 
remembered that we are organized to 
produce rolling mill machinery and rolls; 
not to market patents and not to manipu- 
late our stock. 

The investment per dollar of product 
is necessarily high in a business such 
as ours, which is —-s te saying 
that our overhead charge is an impor- 
tant factor. Overhead charges go on 
whether we work or not, so that lean 
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years quickly eat up fat ones, and re- 
turns from patents may easily be offset 
by insufficient or uneconomic produc- 
tion. 

Moreover, our business is of a highly 
technical character and requires the un- 
divided skill and attention of all of us 
to assure its success. 

If our people get the idea that we 
have large sources of income indepen- 
dent of our regular production; if they 
speculate in our company’s stock and 
neglect their work, then we may expect 
trouble and not dividends. 2 

Undoubtedly, the great majority of 
our people are on their jobs now as they 
have been in the past, and my advice 
to any who are not, is that they get 
down to business as usual. 


In 1920, the offer of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company to its em- 
ployees of 500,000 shares of com- 
mon stock at $116, which was $20 
less than the market price at that 
time, resulted in the employees 
taking profits on the subsequent 
rise to more than $300. In a ris- 
ing market employees, being hu- 
man, often pledge the stock they 
have purchased from a company 
as collateral to buy additional 
shares. Often they become over- 
loaded with stock, thinly mar- 
gined, and sell out at a loss. 

The National Industrial Con- 
ference Board in its complete 
survey of Stock Purchase Plans 
shows in numerous instances how 
employee stock owners sell out in 
times of depression. One com- 
pany which had 27,800 employee 
stockholders early in 1920, found 
that less than 650 remained on the 
books after the severe depression 
which came in that year. 

The following table, published 
in the survey mentioned above, 
indicates how a year of depression 
acts in cutting down numbers. It 
shows the number of employee 
stockholders in the Clark Equip- 
ment Company each year since the 
plan was started in 1916. 


EMPLOYEE 
STOCKHOLDERS 
112 


The great drop in numbers 
caused by employees selling out 
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during the depression in 1921 led 
the company to abandon its plan 
of selling stock to employees, but 
this was resumed in 1927, with 
certain modifications designed “to 
discourage the subscriber with 
get-rich-quick ideas.” 

Many a manufacturer whose 
stock is listed, and who started a 
profit sharing or stock ownership 
plan in good faith with the idea 
of improving the morale among 
his employees may discover, after 
a violent upswing or equally violent 
reaction, that he has the impos- 
sible task of explaining to a some- 
what poorly educated group the 
whys and wherefores of stock 
market operations. 

Many an executive has given 
up his plan for that reason. H. T. 
Parson, president of the F. W. 
Woolworth Company, expressed 
the viewpoint of such executives 
in Printers’ Ink for May 17, 
when he told how his employees 
were all anxious to buy if the 
market price was above the fixed 
price at which the company sold 
stock, but were displeased and 
dissatisfied if, in the course of 
time, the stock dipped below the 
price they had paid. The presi- 
dent usually has no more control 
over the price of the stock than 
the humblest employee, but it is 
difficult for him to prove it to a 
workman with little or no finan- 
cial education. That is why sev- 
eral plans have been discontinued, 
as the Woolworth plan has. 


But it is not fair to the whole 
fundamental plan of employee 
stock ownership to believe that all 
the plans have fallen by the way- 
side merely because a big bull 
market with wide fluctuations has 
killed off a few of them. In its 
broader aspects, the great increase 
in the number of employees who 
own stock in the companies which 
employ them, is one of the most 
important and far-reaching de- 
velopments in American industrial 
history. Ways and means are 
being found by many leaders of 
industry to eliminate some of the 
risk involved and most of the 
older stock ownership plans are 
still going strong. The Eastman 
Kodak stock plan, for example, 
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Everyone grows stale at times, 
especially if one happens to be 
working year in and year out at 
the same old grind. 


For instance, you wish to get out 
a booklet or folder. You may 
find your thoughts centered on a 
single physical form—but we 
could suggest a dozen different 
ways of doing the same thing. 


It is only logical to presume that 
an organization which has been 
producing printed matter for 
nearly half a century has an ac- 
cumulation of ideas that can be 
made to fit your business. 


Just ask us for suggestions. If 
we are able to help, you win. 
If we can’t, we will frankly tell 
you so. 
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started in 1919 when Mr. Eastman 
donated a block of approximately 
10,000 shares of his personal hold- 
ings of common stock in the com- 
pany, is working out satisfactorily. 
This plan allowed all employees 
who had completed two years or 
more of continuous service on 
January 1, 1918, to apply for an 
amount of stock equal to 2 per 
cent of the salary or wages re- 
ceived during the entire period of 
employment to that date. 

man who had entered the 
company’s employ on January 1, 
1908, for example, and received 
an average yearly wage of $1,500 
up to 1918 would have had total 
earnings of $15,000 and he would 
be entitled to apply for stock at 
par, equal to 2 per cent of this, 
or thirty shares of the present 
issue. Later on, the company, 
supplementing Mr. Eastman’s do- 
nation, set aside 10,000 shares ad- 
ditional stock to be allotted to em- 
ployees of shorter service in the 
following manner : 


(1) Employees of two years or more 
but less than five years’ continuous ser- 
vice on January 1, 1918, were permitted 
to apply from year to year while re- 
maining continuously in the service for 
these shares at par until application was 
made for an amount, including that do- 
nated by Mr. Eastman, equal to 2 per 
cent of the total earnings received dur- 
ing five years continuous service. 

(2) Employees of less than two years’ 
service on January 1, 1918, and em- 
ployees entering the service after that 
date up to January 1, 1923, when they 
have completed two years continuous 
service, may apply for an amount of 
stock at $10 per share equal to 2 per 
cent of their total earnings during the 
two years. The fg in the sale price 
has been necessitated by a change in 
the company’s stock on the basis of the 
issue to stockholders of ten shares of 
no par value for each share of the old 
issue of $100 par value. Such employees 
remaining continuously in the service 
after applying for the first two year 
stock allotment may continue to apply 
at the end of each year thereafter, for 
an amount at $10 per share equal to 2 
per cent of the total wages or salary 
received during the year, until applica- 
tion has been made for an amount of 
$10 per share equal to 2 per cent of 
the total earnings during five years of 
continuous service. 

(3) Employees entering the service on 
or after January 1, 1923, participate in 
a manner similar to that explained in 
the preceding paragraph, save that their 
participation is based on 1 per cent of 
the wages or salary instead of 2 per 
cent. 7 

The administration of the plan is 
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placed in the hands of three managers, 
appointed by the company with the con. 
currence of Mr. Eastman. All expenses 
of administration are borne by the com- 
pany. 


The risk is thus taken out of 
the Eastman plan in a simple man- 
ner. As Leonard Stapleton, statis- 
tician of the company, told me 
recently: “There is little danger 
of any loss of morale due to any 
drop in the price of Eastman 
Kodak Company common stock. 
The employee gets it at $10 a 
share and therefore you will 
agree that his holdings are not 
jeopardized by the market fluctua- 
tions.” 

I do agree as I look in the 
paper and see that the stock has 
sold this year at prices between 
$163 and $186 a share. More 
than 150 points leeway is enough 
to take worry from any workman. 

At the Eastman company, 15,000 
employees are eligible for stock 
ownership, and as might be sup- 
posed exactly that number do hold 
stock. The approximate value of 
the shares held as of December 
31, 1926, was $23,000,000, though 
the value has increased tremen- 
dously in the intervening time. At 
the present time it is estimated 
that the employees hold about 8 
per cent of the company’s com- 
mon stock. 

Sears, Roebuck and Company 
is another large organization 
which has had a stock ownership 
plan for more than eleven years. 
The plan is still going strong. It 
was in July, 1916, that the com- 
pany announced it would obligate 
itself to contribute 5 per cent of 
its net earnings without deduction 
of dividends to stockholders, to an 
employee’s profit-sharing fund, the 
employee to deposit 5 per cent of 
his salary, in no case more than 
$150 per year. At that time it 
was pointed out that after he had 
completed three years of continu- 
ous service, every employee re- 
gardless of his position was en- 
titled to participate in the fund so 
long as he remained with the firm. 
The fund was invested in stock of 
the company and back in 1919 had 
already accumulated more than 
20,000 shares of the 750,000 shares 
of the common capital stock of 
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Likea Mamaut Over 
Your Dealers’ Stores 


DVERTISING in the Times-Union is like a 

os over the stores of dealers who sell 

nationally-distributed and nationally advertised 
merc ‘ 


It draws people into the stores which sell your 
roduct. It attracts better retailers to your line, 
ause in Times-Union territory retail dealers 
themselves use the Times-Union as a medium for 
their own shopping news. 


Because every week a big payroll is released in 
this industrial and distribution center of Florida; 
because 27,000 families in Jacksonville depend 
- a. La a sai gern for i bai ee 

lorida’s — newspaper t reader 
confidence which has resulted in making nearly 
half of the families served by the Times-Union 
in Jacksonville, exclusive Times-Union readers, 
daily and Sunday. .Remember— 


Complete local coverage and state-wide 
reader-influence besides through 
advertising in 


The Mlorida Times-Union 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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COMMON INDUSTRIAL MARKETING@A) 





How the Busimess Paper Editor 
Helps the Advertiser 


In Printers’ Ink, May 24, C. B. Larrabee 
contributed an article on ‘‘What Is the Ideal 


Advertisement?” 


HAT does the edi- 
tor see? Readers. 


“What does the adver- 
tiser see? Consumers. 


“Consumers. Readers. 
They are the same. 


“Shall he [ the advertiser ] 
approach the consumer- 
readers with a message 
which is built upon a 
consciousness of what the 
editor is doing or shall he 
be satisfied with a sales 
talk which is utterly in- 
dependent of anything 
that the editor has said 


McGRAW- HILL A 


New York Chicago 








Here are some of his thoughts: 


or is doing? The latter 
course leads to advertis- 
ing waste. 


‘Substantial publications 
are built upon the bed- 
rock of reader interest 
and reader confidence. 
The advertiser capitalizes 
this interest and this con- 
fidence, but he need not 
confine himself to the 
editorial means of ex- 
pression. The careful, 
restrained tone of the 
editorial page cannot be 
copied slavishly for the 
advertising pages.” 


Cleveland St. Louis 
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iGqAND ADVERTISING PROBLEMS 





No. 27 of a series of advertisements conceived 
to help the advertising profession make more 
effective use of Industrial Advertising. 


In the same issue of Printers: INK with Mr. Larrabee's 
article, McGraw-Hill published an advertisement 
epitomizing the same thoughts in this way: 


“WORE and more advertisers are measuring the 

potency of a business publication with the 
same yardstick that readers use. They want to 
know what use the reader has for a publication that 
carries the title of his business or industry. 


“Naturally, the starting point for advertisers in 
measuring the potency of an industrial journal is to 
change places with their customers and read the 
publication regularly through the readers’ glasses.” 


This is neither a coincidence nor a staged 
tie-up between advertiser and editor. It 
is a perfectly natural illustration of Mr. 
Larrabee’s sound philosophy. Many indus- 
trial advertisers are applying regularly 
this reasoning in the advertising pages of 
McGraw-Hill publications. 


L|PUBLICATIONS 


Philadelphia San Francisco 
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the company outstanding then. At 
that time, Julius Rosenwald said: 

“Employees, not including offi- 
cers of the company, own out- 
right 53,498 shares of the stock 
in addition to the 20,000 shares 
now held by the profit-sharing 
fund, and 838 employees are buy- 
ing on the monthly payment plan 
5,731 shares or a total of nearly 
60,000 shares of the common 
stock.” 

Just recently, R. E. Wood, presi- 
dent of the company, told me how 
the Sears, Roebuck plan is work- 
ing out. He stated that under the 
new capitalization no less than 
11,904 . employees own 390,339 
shares of the stock. In addition 
to the stock in the profit-sharing 
plan 241,356 shares are also held 
by 998 employees who purchased 
the stock on their own account. 
Thus approximately one-sixth of 
the total stock of the company is 
owned by employees exclusive of 
the stock owned by Julius Rosen- 
wald, chairman of the board. 

It may be seen that at the rate 
the Sears, Roebuck stock is 


getting into the hands of its em- 


ployees it is entirely possible that 
the majority of stock in the com- 
pany will be owned by employees 
at some time in the future. 

The Sears, Roebuck plan has 
worked out well and one reason 
is that under the terms of the 
plan a participant is not allowed 
to withdraw his accumulated sav- 
ings or profits for ten years. 
While an exception to this rule is 
made in the case of female em- 
ployees who leave to be married 
and who can withdraw their 
profits after five years of service, 
the only other exception is made 
in the case of the death of a par- 
ticipant, when his relatives or 
estate receive whatever has ac- 
cumulated to his credit, regard- 
less of the length of service. The 
long-time feature of the Sears, 
Roebuck plan is the thing which 
eliminates so much of the nervous- 
ness due to daily fluctuations. 

The National Biscuit Company 
is another large concern which 
has had a stock purchase plan in 
effect for a long time. As 
Vilas, general counsel of the com- 
pany tells me, this plan was 
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started in 1901 and has been ig” 
continuous operation ever since, 
The National Biscuit Company 
eliminates some of the risk by ™ 
selling only preferred stock to its © 
employees. Since this stock has 
fluctuated only between $137.50 
and $150 a share this year, and 
the company has been a fast | 
growing concern, the risk is almost 
negligible. Under the company’s 
plan, any employee who wishes to 
buy a share of preferred stock can 
make application to the manager 
of the plant with which the em- 
ployee is connected. Partial pay- 
ments are made in $5 or multiples 
thereof. Interest is allowed by 
the company to each employee on 
each partial payment at the rate 
of 4 per cent per year, dating 
from the first of the month after 
it is made. As soon as the employee 
makes full payment for the stock 
it is transferred to the name of 
the employee on the books of the 
company and the stock certificate 
is delivered to him without any ad- 
ditional expense, after which divi- 
dends that acrue on the stock are 
paid to the employee who also has 
the vote at the meetings of stock- 
holders of the company. 


NOT A TREND 


These few examples from some 
of the older and best known com- 
panies which have had employee 
stock ownership plans in effect 
for many years, show that the 
plan has by no means been put 
out of business by a bull stock 
market. A recent survey lists no 
fewer than 400 big organizations 
which are still maintaining their 
profit-sharing plans, so that the 
Woolworth discontinuance cannot 
fairly be taken as a trend. In all 
of these cases, plans have been 
adopted to take out some of the 
element of risk either, as in the 
case of Sears, Roebuck, by mak- 
ing the employee hold his stock 
over a long period of time, or, as 
in the case of many other com- 
panies, by issuing preferred or 
special employee stock which is 
not so subject to erratic price 
changes. Other plans involve in- 
vesting the funds of em- 
ployees in a number of different 
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resemblance 


T 1s of great value to any advertiser that 
wherever one of his advertisements 
appears, it be instantly and definitely 
recognized as his own. Then, whether the 


medium used be the newspaper, the maga- 
zine, or the poster, the individual message 
carries the full force of the entire program 
to which it belongs. It wages no single- 
handed battle for attention, but fights with 
the backing of all its clan. 


Tuis is one of the effective principles 
observed by Erwin, Wasey & Co., Ltd., in 
the preparation of the outdoor advertising 
which it places for its clients through the 
National Outdoor Advertising Bureau, Inc. 
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Three outdoor displays 
typical of many created by 


ERWIN, WASEY & 
COMPANY, Lid. 


and placed 


National Outdoor 
Advertising Bureau, Inc. 





Flour Advertising Agency 
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OUTDOOR ADVERTISII 





Erwin, Wasey & Co., Ltd., is one of the 222) 
advertising agencies which are members of the” 
National Outdoor Advertising Bureau, Inc. ~ 


The purpose of this Bureau is to enable you, ag 
an advertiser, to get the full benefit of outdoor 
advertising through your agency, assuring you 
such advantages as the best of locations, service 
upkeep, checking information, statistics and 
trade co-operation. 


All of these, which are operative now to the 
profit of hundreds of advertisers, large and 
small, furnish the best of reasons why you 
should place your outdoor advertising through 
an advertising agency member of the National 
Outdoor Advertising Bureau, Inc. 


National Outdoor Advertising Bure 


New York i Detroit 
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companies, furnishing an invest- 
ment adviser, etc. 

The Rochester Folding Box 
Company, for example, has tried 
to cut down the risk and still 
allow employees to profit from 
earnings by providing that the 
special employee stock shall be 
paid 8 per cent before other stock 
can receive any dividends. After 
the common stock also receives 8 
per cent, both share alike in any 
surplus. The special employee 
stock of another company has 
similar prior rights to dividends 
of 7 per cent. 

The American LaFrance and 
Foamite Corporation and several 
others sell stocks to the employees 
five, ten or more points below the 
market price and add a certain 
percentage per year for five years 
or more to the regular dividends. 
In each case, the value of the 
stock might decline very con- 
siderably before the employee 
stockholder would fail to get at 
least bank interest on his money. 
Price discounts and bonus plans 
in many other companies provide 
a similar protection against an ex- 
treme decline in prices. On the 
other hand a great many of the 
companies whose common stock is 
listed on various exchanges and 
which have been in the business of 
selling stock to their employees 
for many years, state frankly that 
the employee stockholder assumes 
exactly the same risk as any out- 
side investor and that the manage- 
ment does not feel any responsi- 
bility in protecting the employee’s 
interest in the matter because the 
obligation was clearly undertaken 
at the employee’s own risk. 

The most logical method of all 
seems to be for a company to add 
some sort of bonus for the benefit 
of the employee who has sense 
enough to hold on to his invest- 
ment over a long period. 


H. C. Sayre with Johnson, 
Griffin & Mann 


Howard C. Sayre, recently with Per- 
tival K. Frowert, Inc., New York, has 
jomed Griffin, Johnson Mann, Inc. 
advertising agency, of that city, as head 
of its media department. At one time 
he was with the Association of National 
Advertisers, Inc., New York. 
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Long-Bell Getting Away from 
Long Farm-Paper Copy 


Tue Lonc-Bett Lumser Company 
Kansas Crry, Mo., May 28, 1928. 
Editor of Painters’ Inx: 

I have had time to read the article, 
“The Lust for Inquiries” [May 10 issue, 
page 151], and I think Mr. Nichols has 
the right idea that we are too prone to 
try to crowd a lot of information in a 
small space in farm-paper advertising, 
trying for immediate results. 

For one, we are trying to get away 
from that and later on I would like to 
send you some of our creosoted post ad- 
vertisements in farm papers. 

AUL E. KenDAtt, 
Advertising Manager. 


Appoint S: A. Conover Agency 


The North Shore of Massachusetts 
Publicity Bureau, with headquarters at 
Boston, is conducting an advertising 
campaign in metropolitan newspapers 
featuring the North Shore as a resort. 
The S. A. Conover Company, Boston 
advertising agency, is directing this 


campaign. 

The C. G. Howes Company, Boston, 
dry cleaners, and the Aunty’s Products 
Company, Inc., Dennysville, Me., which 
packs and distributes blueberries in 
glass jars, have placed their advertising 
accounts with the Conover agency. 


New Account for Williamsport 
Agency 

The American Chalk Line Company, 
Williamsport, Pa., maker of the Always- 
Ready Self-Chalking Chalk-Line, has 
appointed the Commercial Advertising 
Corporation, of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. Business papers 
and direct mail are being used. 


Roy Schwarz Joins 
New Orleans Agency 


Roy Schwarz has been placed in 
charge of the copy department of the 
Fitzgerald Advertising Agency, Inc., 
New Orleans. He was recently adver- 
tising manager of the Leon Godchaux 
Clothing Company, of that city. 


C. H. Betts Purchases 
Clyde, N. Y., “Eagle” 
Charles H. Betts has bought the Clyde, 
N. Y., Eagle, a weekly woeepanet, which 
he will consolidate with the Clyde 
Times, another weekly newspaper which 
he recently ee emgery Mr. Betts is 
editor and publisher of the Lyons, N. Y., 
Republican, 


Seattle Agency Incorporates 


The’ Birchard Company, an advertis- 
ing mcy business conducted at Seat- 
tle, Wash., has been incorporated. 3 
T. Birchard, A. E Holden and H. A. 
Cheever are the incorporators. 





Chain Stores Sell to Independents 


Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Making Test with Branded Coffee—May 
Become National Advertiser of Grocery Specialties 


HE Great Atlantic & Pacific 

Tea Company, through a 
wholly owned subsidiary, the 
American Coffee Corporation, is 
making a test to discover whether 
or not independent grocers will 
buy a branded product which 
hitherto has been confined to its 
own retail stores. The product 
with which this test is being made 
is Bokar Coffee. 

The test has been confined to a 
small section of Pennsylvania in 
the districts around Allentown and 
Bethlehem. It is said that orders 
were obtained from about 95 per 
cent of the individual grocers who 
were called on by salesmen for 
this product. 

Shortly after salesmen for this 
A & P product started to make 
their calls, a wholesale grocery 


company, operating in the terri- 
tory in which the test was being 
made, sent a caustic letter of com- 


ment on this move to independent 
retail grocers. The letter said: 


We have been informed that the At- 
lantic and Pacific Tea Co. is endeavor- 
ing to place their Bokar coffee on sale 
in every individual grocery store and it 
is putting it mildly to say that we are 
surprised that any retail grocer has 
fallen for this chain store plan to adver- 
tise and increase the sale of their private 
brands. 

We believe the grocer who buys any- 
thing from a chain store is foolish, as 
it only increases the chain store’s buy- 
ing power and enables it to demand 

rice concessions from the manufacturer, 

ut the grocer who stocks their private 
brands is digging his own business 
grave. 

Some of the grocers who stocked 
Bokar coffee gave us the excuse that 
they did not know that it was an A. & 
P. brand on account of the coffee being 
sold by a firm of another name and 
only afterwards found out that it be- 
longs to the A. & P. chain. 

All of this has occurred in Allentown 
and we understand that they are soon 
coming to Reading, so we are taking this 
means to inform our members of the 
facts and put it up to each individually 
to inform these would-be friends when 
they call to see you that under no cir- 
cumstances will you let them put Bokar 
coffee on your counter and thereby fall 
into their trap. 


This new merchandising move 
by the A. & P. has caught the at- 


tention of the editor of The 
Modern Merchant and Grocery 
World, who has this to say: 


Well, I’m frank to say that if I were 
a retailer, and the A. & P. came to me 
and offered goods like prunes or Royal 
Baking Powder cheaper than I could 
buy them from my jobber or my o. 
operative, I should be much inclined to 
buy. I would figure I was a fool if I 
didn’t. But private brands! It is al. 
most inconceivable that an independent 
retailer should be fool enough to handle 
them. Consider this: You stock Bokar 
coffee and in a little while perhaps you 
have quite a trade on it. Suddenly the 
A. & P. stops selling it to you. Your 
customers want it. he only place they 
can get it now is an A. & P. store, 
Are they goi there for it? And if 
they do are they going to buy other 
goods? Why this might be a carefully 
thought out scheme to s independents’ 
customers. I i 
don’t think the A. 
that far 
might have precisely that result. 


This A. & P. test on Bokar 
Coffee is regarded as being of 
more importance than merely a 
step to find out if a particular 
brand of coffee could be sold to 
independent grocers. It is con- 
sidered as an attempt to discover 
whether or not it would be practi- 
cal for the A. & P. to seek retail 
distribution through independent 
and other chain grocers for a 
number of grocery specialties 
which it would own and control. 
Such specialties, it is said, would 
be nationally advertised. The rea: 
soning of the A. & P. organization 
is said to be that inasmuch as it 
already has shown ability to retail 
at low price because of tremen- 
dous buying power, it should be 
able to wholesale a number of 
products successfully on the same 
basis. In other words, price com- 
petition which has made it a suc- 
cess in the retailing field, should 
make it a success in competition 
against manufacturers and whole- 
salers of grocery specialties. 

News that chain stores were 
planning to expand through the 
sale of specialties to other retail- 
ers was given in Printers’ INK 
of March 15, in an editorial headed 
“Will Chains Sell Independents?” 
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Muscle Shoals 


This war project is proclaimed one of the 
world’s greatest feats of masonry. At the 
present time, The Alabama Power Company is tak- 
ing about 110,000 K. W.’s of electricity from the 
plant—all the present line will carry. The capacity 
of the plant is 250,000 horsepower. Another of 
the great water-wheel power plants through- 
out Alabama—supplying cheap power to the 
great industries of the rich 
Alabama Market. 





Che Birmingham News 


iND 
AGE-HERALD 
The South's Greatest Newspaper 
MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


National Representatives 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


New York—Chicag Bost ade a Atlanta 
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Yes, 
and with the Old Ones, 
Too 


Old Salesmen, as Well as New, 
Need Help in the Field—It Is 
Good, Too, for Correspondence 
Clerks to Take a Trip Occasion- 
ally, Says This District Sales 
Manager in Commenting on R, P. 
Ingalls’ Article. 


By J. E. Kinner 


District Sales Manager, The Bryant 
Heater & Mfg. Company 


HAVE read with considerable 

interest, R. P. Ingalls’ article 
entitled, “Should the Sales Man- 
ager Travel with the New Sales- 
man?” which appeared in the May 
17 issue of Printers’ INK. 

In this article, Mr. Ingalls has 
shown why his question should be 
answered in the affirmative. I am 


heartily in accord with each argu- 
ment advanced by Mr. Ingalls, and, 
indeed, I would go a step farther. 


I would strongly recommend 
that the sales manager travel occa- 
sionally with the old salesman. 

A salesman traveling the same 
territory and calling on the same 
trade year after year gets into a 
rut. He is quite apt to overlook 
what is growing up around him 
in the way of new business. When 
his old trade tells him business is 
quiet, he is ready to agree; he does 
not stop to consider that his old 
customer may be going to seed, 
and he with him, 

The sales manager going over 
the same territory with the sales- 
man is open-minded. He has a dif- 
ferent perspective. He sees things 
in their true light and gives the 
salesman the benefit of his vision. 

In addition to this, the old sales- 
man has the opportunity to take 
up with the sales manager details 
of policy that may have bothered 
him. He can “get off his chest” 
a hundred and one little things that 
he hasn’t cared to write in about 
‘ for fear, as one of our old sales- 
men told me not long ago, that we 
would consider him a “light 
weight.” 

May I suggest, too, that it could 
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do no harm for the correspondence 
clerk to cover the territory and 
meet the trade? If he will do this 
I am sure that the formal saluta- 
tion of some of his letters instead 
of being “Dear Sir” will be “Dear 
Bill” or, perhaps, “Dear Madam.” 
. A letter is a chilly proposition 
at best. The merchants consider 
they are helping to build up our 
business with their accounts, and 
resent being sent form letter 23-G 
starting, possibly, with “Dear Sir” 
when it should have said “Dear 
Madam.” 

But as Mr. Ingalls demonstrated, 
it is most of all the young sales- 
man who needs bolstering up when 
he is sent out to “paddle his own 
canoe,” 

I remember a young man who 
had been in the office of a whole- 
sale hardware firm for several 
years. He had seen orders com- 
ing in and was entirely ignorant 
of the effort expended to secure 
them. One of the old salesmen 
quit and he inherited the job. His 
territory, I’ll admit, was pretty well 
drummed. At the end of his first 
week out he wrote to the sales 
manager: “I have had bad luck 
all week. Another salesman has 
been just ahead of me every place 
I’ve called.” 

The hard-boiled sales manager 
wired back: “Cheer up, there are a 
lot of them behind you.” 


Joins Bert Barnes and 
Associates 


_H. H. Ferner has joined the produc- 
tion department of Bert Barnes and 
Associates, Los Angeles, direct-mail and 
house organ service. 


The Economist Group Ap- 


points A. L. Martin 
A. L. Martin has been appointed man- 
ager of the Philadelphia office of The 
Economist Group. 


New York Associated Dailies 


to Meet 


The Associated Dailies of New York 
will hold their annual convention on 
July 9 and 10 at Batavia, N. Y 


Richmond “News Leader” Ap- 


points Frederick Sale 
Frederick Sale has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Richmond, 
Va., News 
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The Times 
Advertising | 
Leadership Increases— 


HE NEW YORK TIMES leadership 
in volume of advertising over any 
other New York newspaper was greater 
in five months this year than in the cor- 
responding period last year. The excess 
was 4,713,814 agate lines in five months 
of 1928; it was 4,397,112 lines in 1927. 
The total volume published by The 
Times up to June 1 was 13,003,128 agate 
lines, a gain of 477,428 lines over the 
corresponding period last year, and a 
greater gain than that of any other stan- 
dard size New York newspaper, morning 
or evening. 
In May The Times published 2,662,050 
lines, 965,376 more than any other New 
York newspaper. 








Advertising in The New York Times is 

maintained at a high standard through 

the careful censorship exercised over 
its columns. 


Che New York Cimes 
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DAILY PRESS 
~---- DAILY AND SUNDAY PLAIN DEALER COMBINED 
—_ —— DAILY AND SUNDAY NEWS COMBINED 


RADIO ADVE 








QUIT EXP 


The radio industry has passed its infancy 
—and in Cleveland The Press is publishing 
the great bulk of the advertising, just as it 
does in every other classification where 
merchants can check results and SALES, 
for The Press is a Selling medium. 


And the sensational records made in past 
years are being continued on into 1928. In 
the first four months The 6-day Press pub 


The Clevelanc 


Detroit + Atlanta NATIONAL ADV® 
San Francisco 250 Park Avenue, New York @N. Mic 
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HE chart at the left shows Total Radio 
Lineage of Cleveland newspapers for each 
year since 1924, It shows more than that, it shows 
that this new industry, when it began to settle 
down to sound business practices and check ad- 
yertising results, gave The PRESS more and 
nore of its advertising copy. Where in 1924 both 
the News and Plain Dealer led The Press in Radio 
advertising—in 1927 The Press ran more in six 
days than either other ran in seven days, and more DEPT. STORES 
than both other daily papers combined. Here are a, 
the figures: coset coeee™ 
1924 1925 1926 1927 

6-day Press ...213,000 230,928 280,058 422,009 
t-day P.D. ...876,867 376,009 324,491 222,886 


tday News ...247,196 161,412 163,321 801,108 


Radio advertising included with “Electrical” line- 
age in 1924 records. 


ISERS HAVE 


others combined. 











IMENTING 


vaished more local radio—more national 
adio—more department store radio—and 
nore total radio advertising than any other 
ewspaper published in seven days. And 
more total radio than both other oy 
ewspapers combined. 


Ihe Radio Industry has quit experiment- 
ng in Cleveland. Radio advertisers have 
ound—as others have found—that The 
ress makes SALES. 


First in 
Cleveland 


PING DEPARTMENT 
N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 


i ‘ c L 
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cA Dominating Group of 
96 LEADING NEWSPAPERS in the 


96 PRINCIPAL Metropolitan Markets 


ORGANIZED TO SERVE ADVERTISERS 
Publishers of “A Study of All American Markets 


HIS representative group of newspapers offers to advertisers and acver- 
tising agencies a service that interprets the possibilities for more profit- 
able selling in the ninety-six principal markets. 

To more clearly present the marketing data and services made available 
by this organization, The 100,000 Group of American Cities maintains a 
personnel of five field representatives. These men are thoroughly familiar 
with all phases of advertising practice and may be called without obliga- 
tion into any conference pertaining to merchandising and advertising. 


The 96 Principal Markets and Their Leading Newspapers 


Akron, 0., Beacon Journal Indianapolis, Ind., News Portland, Ore., 
Albany, N. Y., Knickerbocker Jacksonville, Fla., ‘Times-Union Provii 
Press and Evening News Jersey City, N. J., Jersey Bulle tin 
Allentown, Pa., Morning Call - — Me. Beading. Pe. E 
Atlanta, Ga., Journal ansas City, Mo., Star Rocheur NY. Tim: +s 


Oregonian 
he Journal 


le 
‘News Les 


Baltimore, Md., Sun Knoxville, Tenn., Journal 
Binghamton, N. Y., Press Leader Layegnee, Mass., Eagle and 


Ala., Ni 
= i ieraid re Lo ong Beach, Calif., Press 


outtn Mass., Globe elegram 

Bridgeport, Conn., Post and Joe Angeles, Calif.. Times 
Telegram Lowy ~ y. Courier, Jour- 

Breskiv®, LN. Y., Eagle nal a 

Buffalo, N. ¥., News Lowell, Mass.. 


Canton, Ohio, "Repository and Leader 
Charlotte, N Observer Lynn, Mass., Item 


Chicago, fil.. The Daily News -~- Tenn., Commercial 

Cincinnati, O., Times Star i & ven'g Appeal 
Cleveland, Vews Miami, Fia., Herald 

p= a ad 0.” Dispatch Milwaukee, Wis., Journal 

Dallas, Tex., ‘Times Herald semeapere, Minn., Journal 
Nashville, =, Banner 
Newark, N. J., 

New Bedford, ‘on , Standard 
and on 

New Orleans, La., Times 
Picayune 

New Haven, Conn., R 

New York, N. Y., The } 


Charier, Citizen 


ws 
. Pos 
a tioines, Iowa, Register and 
rib 
Detroit, Mich., News 
Duluth, aol. Herald 


Eligabeth ‘L., Daily Journal - er 
yt Herald & Times 

Erie. “Pa. Dispatch- ictald fork Times 

Evansville. Ind., Courier Neriom. VE Ledger and 


urnal Di: 
Fall. River Maes... Herald News Oakland. Calif., Tribune 
Flint, Mich., Journa Oklahoma City, Okla., Okla- 
Sentinel hema and Times 
Om: Neb., World Herald 


Sacramento, Calif. € 

St. uis, Post Mi sp atch 

St. Paul, "Minz., Dispat 
Pioneer 

Salt Lake City, Utah, Tribune 

San Antonio, Texas, Express 


and News 
San_Diego, Calif., Union and 
Tribune 
San/F ~~ alif., Chronicle 
Schenectady, Y., Gazette 
Scranton, «* 4 
Seattle, Wash., Times 
Sioux City, Iowa, Journal 
South Bend, Ind., Tribune 
Spokane, Wash., Spokesman 
Review and Chronic|: 
Springfield, Mass., Springfield 
News; 
Syracuse, N. Y., Herald 
_—— Wash. News Tribune 
Tampa, Fla., Morning Tribune 
Toledo, Ohio . 
Trenton, N. J., Times and 
5 Advertiser 
Troy, N. Y., Ree ord 
Tulsa, Okla:, World 
Utica, N.Y., Peerrer. Diapeteh 
Washington, D. C., 
Waterbury, pone. _ iblican 


ram and Record Se N. J., Press, Guard- 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Press ian and ( ‘hronicle ews 
Harrisburg, Pa. Patriot- News Peoria, Il., Journal Sppapotiot Ww ae. Mass., 
lartford, Conn., Times Philadelphia, Pa., Bulletin Ga 
Houston, Texas, Chronicle Pittsburgh, Pa., Press oe  — Ohiv, Vind 


Inquiries for copies of our book, “A Study of All Amedeen Markets,” 
and special services of the organization should directed to 


The 100,000 Group of Atoatich Cities 


19 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois and 
110 East 42nd St., New York City 


This space epentgned to The 100,000 Group of American Cities by 
he New Orleans Times Picayune 


A 


and America 
Wilmington, Del., Journal and 
Telegram- 


cator 
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Laundries Are Cashing in on Their 
Nationally Advertised Contest 


Members of the National Laundry Owners Association Are Reaping 
the Benefits of Their $6,000,000 Advertising Campaign 


By John Walker Harrington 


lo box-car full of essays— 
more than 1,000, Their 
theme was “Why the Laundry 
Should Do My Washing.” The 
inspiration of these efforts of self- 
expression was $50,000 in cash 
prizes offered by the National 
Laundry Owners’ Association— 


HY the Laundry 
should da my washing 


You Can Win 
a $10,000 
First Prize 





evidenced a reassuring interest, 
but, for all that, probably only 20 
per cent of the women of the 
United States send all their wash- 
ables to the modern laundry plant. 
That facility today is stil com- 
peting with home work and kit- 
chen vats and household washing 
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LARGE SPACE WAS USED TO BUILD UP INTEREST IN THE CONTEST 


all of which have been duly paid 
and delivered. The competition, 
which brought 1,044,272 letters 
from all parts of the globe, is 
said to have had more entrants 
than any on record. As 100,000 
responses in such far-flung con- 
tests are considered more than 
satisfactory, it does seem as 
though the Monday blues should 
be banished from the American 
home. Laymen would think so, 
and Jaundrymen are waiting. 

This contest was only part of a 
$6,000,000 advertising campaign 
by which the clothes washing in- 
dustry expects by 1930 to win 
$1,000,000,000 worth of business a 
year. To the leaders the results 


machines—hand and electric—and 
also with wash-women who “take 
in” work. 

The power laundry industry has 
been working to win public confi- 
dence for years. The writer first 
knew of these efforts when he was 
associated with the chemical in- 
dustry, to which the organized 
owners applied for help in work- 
ing out their problems. There 
were some establishments which 
were not as careful as they might 
have been in the handling of deli- 
cate fabrics. Once the wash that 
was sent out consisted practically 
of only shirts and collars and 
cuffs and belonged to a man’s 
world. Women hesitated to trust 
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beyond their sight their lingerie, 
their sheets and tablecloths. The 
steam laundry had a black smudge 
on its bosom. 

Recognizing that it had a little 
soiled fabric of its own to look 
after, the industry did not wash it 
in public, but counseled with itself. 
It adopted a code of ethics, 
preached to its own membership 
to make drastic changes, and in- 
stituted a far-reaching and most 
earnest quest for better methods. 
By founding a fellowship at the 
Mellon Institute for Industrial 
Research, in Pittsburgh, it gained 
a vast fund of information on 
how to wash and iron. clothes 
without injuring them. During 
the war period the laundry was 
unjustly accused of causing colors 
of clothes to fade, but the fault 
was due to inferior dyes. The 
laundry industry, backed by ex- 
pert chemists, defended itself 
against those who tried to shift 
the blame to its shoulders. There 
is no such thing, of course, as an 
absolutely fast dye, and even the 
Germans never guaranteed their 
colors as capable of withstanding 
the effects of water, soap and sun 
indefinitely. Now that the dye- 
making industry is back to normal, 
colors of standard staying quali- 
ties are available. 

Investigation of the chemical 
and physical conditions which 
govern the washing and ironing 
of clothes caused many improve- 
ments to be made. The laundry- 
owners established a model plant 
and laboratory of their own at 
Joliet, Ill., known as the American 
Institute of Laundering, Inc., and 
they send. out bulletins to their 
members describing the results of 
tests run under the direction of 
experts. Large laundry chains 
also have their own chemists who 
keep watch over the processes. If 
the local supply of water is too 
hard it is softened until it is like 
rain; starches, soap and bluing 
are always being analyzed; in- 
jurious bleaches are being ban- 
ished.. Having set itself in order, 
the invitation of the advertise- 
ments, “Visit a Laundry,” is issued 
with the confidence that the visi- 
tor will be convinced that in its 
sterilizing processes she will find 
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“gratifying relief from irksome, 
washday toil.” 

It has been a long and tedious 
job—this standardizing of the 
methods of the modern laundry, 
It has been just about as diff scale 
too, to convince laundryowners as 
a class that they were not adver- 
tising enough, nor were they fol- 
lowing up what advertising they 
did with a vigorous sales policy, 
The plan of a general campaign 
both in this country and Canada 
had been considered for several 
years by the association. It was 
proposed at first to invest $4.000,- 
000 and finally, after the industry 
was aroused, it was possib le to 
raise the apropriation to its pres- 


ent figure—$6,000,000 
OVERCOMING PREJUDICE 


The problem in hand was not 
that of putting a new product on 
the market, nor of promoting the 
sale of merchandise. The purpose 
of the campaign was to sell a ser- 
vice—and that a service which 
had to overcome a handicap. The 
errors which had been made be- 
fore the industry had reached the 
scientific basis on which it rests 
today had developed a prejudice 
handed down from grandmothers 
and the mothers to the present 
generation. 

“We are endeavoring,” says 
W. G. Conover, president of the 
association, “to change the thought 
and habits of the women of the 
country by removing those preju- 
dices which still exist in the minds 
of many. We seek to educate 
them into the knowledge _ that 
laundries are important public 
utilities, rapidly becoming public 
necessities, and that they may be 
intrusted safely with the entire 
family washing.” 

The campaign began in the fall 
of last year with the $50,000 con- 
test in which women were urged 
to write essays or letters not to 
exc 300 words. The main 
prizes—ten in all—were quite 
large, and these were supple- 
mented by many honorable men- 
tion opportunities. The consola- 
tion prizes, so to speak, were 
awards for a certain amount of 
free laundry service. The com- 
petition aroused interest every- 
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BANK CLEARINGS IN SO. CAL. 
METROPOLIS IN 5th POSITION 


PROGRESS! | 


ReacH BEYOND BILLION 
DoLLAR A MonTH Mark 


By W. KennetHo HAyYEs 


Financial Editor of the 
Los Angeles Examiner 


= ANGELES bank clear- 
ings are currently run- 
ning at the rate of a billion 
dollars a month. 

What is perhaps more signifi- 
cant, this city has passed San 
Francisco, to take fifth place 
among the leading cities of the 
country in the volume of clear- 
ings; while the percentage of 
gain being shown in Los Ange- 
les clearings is second only to 
New York. 

In the period January 1 to May 
15th, 1928, Los Angeles bank clear- 
ings amounted to $3,930,054,898. 
This was an increase of $316,- 
016,335 over the corresponding 
period of last year, $607,883,286 
above 1926 and $1,023,455,769 
more than in the similar period of 
1925. 

In the week ended May 10, the 
average increase in clearings for 
the twenty-two leading cities, out- 
side of New York, was 10.1 per 
cent, as compared with a 37.4 per 
cent gain registered by this city. 
New York, with an increase of 
378 per cent, was the only city 
to show a greater percentage gain 
than Los Angeles. 

















Thirty years ago, at Pico and 
Western, the smart element of Los 
Angeles got a great thrill out of 
coasting down the grade on their 
bicycles. The lower photo shows 
how the same corner looks today! 
(Photos ont & Security Trust & 
Savings Bank, Pe 


PREMIUMS FalL TO 
TAKE PLAce oF MERIT 


A LTHOUGH the other morning news- 
paper in Los Angeles presented sub- 
scribers with from 8,000 to 10,000 pre- 
miums as a form of “persuasion” “4 
tween the 1927 and the 1928 Spring 
statement, The Examiner, using only 
merit and su jority as a premium 
added 3,265 ORE daily subscribers 
than did its contemporary, and 3,537 
MORE Sunday. 

In view of the fact that Examiner 
subscribers pay $1.05 a month for their 
paper delivered by carrier, whereas they 
can get the other rememas ¥ paper for 90c, 
and other local papers from 60c a 
month down to 30c, the figures ; 
in a comparison of the Spring statements 
are considered significant. 

Among the forms of solace used 
rush ccts, flashlightss dictionaries he 

8, dictionaries, cook- 
books and thermos bottles.” - 
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The general 

in a list 
periodicals and women’s 
cations. 

For several months most of the 
copy was devoted to the contest. 
It impressed upon the reader that 
there were such things ‘as com- 
mercial power laundries, that they 
had a large clientele, and that they 
were giving a chance to woman- 
kind to tell that the best of all 
cleansing agencies for clothes and 
linen salvation is the up-to-date 
laundry. 

As a follow-up for the national 
advertising, individual laundry 
owners or groups of them adver- 
tised in local newspapers, re- 
ferring to the announcements 
made in the magazines. Outdoor 
advertising was also used. Posters 
in color appeared on wagons, in 
show windows. Small circulars 
were put in with the packages 
delivered to customers; slips or 
stuffers went with the bills of 
charge customers. Such helps 
were furnished to the laundries 
from the campaign headquarters 
in Indianapolis. 


copy ap- 
of general 
publi- 


Since they had a literary urge, 
women began to be more aware 
of the laundries than they had 
been. In order to write as clearly 


and tersely as possible in the 
limited space assigned them, many 
of them actually visited laundries 
and inspected the processes used. 
The effect on the individual asso- 
ciation members was even more 
marked—and this, also had been 
deliberately planned. The earlier 
copy was as much directed to 
them as it was to the public. The 
owners of the plants became 
themselves more “laundry con- 
scious.” They sought to make 
sure that their places were up to 
the specifications of that ideal ser- 
vice to which the magazine adver- 
tisements referred. 

They began to install new ma- 
chinery and appliances—a policy 
which was felt very markedly by 
the supplies agents and salesmen 
for allied trades, whose business 
increased. An improvement in 
personnel was also noted, and, 
acting on advice from head- 
quarters, the owners handpicked 
and organized their own sales 
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forces and offered prizes to 
drivers and route men for more 
business. 

Where there were so many 
prizes, national, State and _ local 
and also honorable mentions jn 
prospect, the interest was always 
increasing. When the first prize 
of $10,000 was presented to Mrs. 
A. W. Thomas, of Milwaukee, the 
local association of laundryowners 
held a dinner in her honor. The 
second prize, $5,000, as well as the 
sixth, $700, went to Wyoming; 
Portland, Oreg., gained the third 
—$2,000; the $1,250 fourth prize 
was sent to Oklahoma; the fifth, 
$1,000 was given to a Brooklyn 
contestant; Newark, N. J., was 
honored by the seventh prize, 
$500; the $400 eighth award was 
mailed to Miami; the ninth, $250, 
crossed the border to a fair com- 
petitor in Toronto; and the last, 
the tenth, $100, was voted to 
Rochester, N. Y 


OTHER CASH PRIZES 


In addition there were cash 
prizes given to ten persons in each 
State, the District of Columbia, 
and Canada. They started with 
firsts of $225 each, seconds of 
$125, and so on down to the tenths 
of $5 each. There were service 
awards—that is the granting of a 
certain amount of laundry atten- 
tion gratis—made to 12,000 other 
winners. 

The winner of the fifth national 
prize, and the only one of his 
gender to be so honored, was Wil- 
liam T. Gray, the $1,000 essayist 
of Brooklyn. 

The campaign, now that the 
competition is over and the win- 
ners are happy, is devoted 
to more persuasive or clinching 
copy. Even if the advertising 
had only kept business up to 
normal in most plants, the results 
would have been considered good, 
for conditions in some localities 
are not as rosy as they might be. 

The president of the association 
has received numerous letters 
from all parts of the country from 
members who report that since 
last October their trade has 
greatly increased. Some of the 
correspondents have made a gain 
of as high as 35 per cent in the 
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Monarch of the Dailies 


Jn San Francisco... 


The Examiner has been read 
since the Pony Express 
broughtnews from“Back East” 


And over 30 years ago it became 


the leading newspaper 


In 1865, when San Francisco was little more 
than a jumping-off place for the placer dig- 
gings and gold pans were still a leading item 
in merchandise displays, red-shirted miners 
on the rutted streets and pioneer merchants 
in their clapboard homes read The Examiner. 


Today news from the East comes by telegraph 
instead of Pony Express. Merchandise comes 
from the Missouri (starting place of pioneer 
caravans) in 4 days instead of 40. And today 
The Examiner is read in busy streets and in 
comfortable homes —by grandchildren of the 
Pioneers. 


In the West three generations of service mean 
something. To The Examiner they have 
brought reader loyalty—based on a confidence 
nearly as old as the state—evidenced in circu- 
lation and advertising leadership unchal- 
lenged for more than 30 years. 


San Brancisco Bxaminer 


Daily, 186,890 - - - Sunday, 368,928 
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New York News 
Radio Linage 
1923... 6,818 
1924 .. . 48,518 
1925. . 183,914 


1926 . . 303,582 
1927 . . 541,718 














Quire a change is occurring in the 
newspaper situation in New York City. 
With the Daily News getting the bulk 
of the business, dealers tell us that half 
of their sales can be accounted for from 
their advertising in The News, whichis 
a tremendous proportion for one paper 
to create. One department store ran a 
$500 advertisement in The News and 
sold nearly $20,000 worth of radio sets. 
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[The set itself figured about $49, but 
with outfit of batteries, tubes, etc., 
totalled $88. Only two were sold at the 
advertised price—all other sales being 


built up to $98 through the activity of 


the salesmen who got the extra ten spot 


== § by showing two different styles of bat- 


-="[Ieries and selling the prospects on the 
=:Madvisability of the larger one. The 
=§mark-up was 38% and with an adver- 
“fhtising cost of about 24%, the sale was 


considered a most profitable one. 
—Glad Henderson in The Talking Machine Journal. 


can ¢# 1,230,000 circulation, small paper 
ith small pages of high visibility, low cost, 
ge and quick response—are the reasons 
why radio advertisers are spending more 
money in The News this year than in any other 


New York newspaper ¢ # Investigate! 


THE @ NEWS 


New York’s Picture Newspaper 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 25 Park Place, New York 
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volume of business. The results 
obtained depend also upon the 
follow-up policy of the individual 
members, for those who have 
adopted the tactics recommended 
in the advice from headquarters 
seem to have benefited most. 

Since February the copy has 
been shifted from details of the 
contest to the more persuasive, 
service selling tone. There is no 
doubt, however, that by this time 
the seeds of knowledge of what a 
laundry can do are pretty well 
sown. Some of them are sprout- 
ing, and the advertising which is 
coming will cultivate and irrigate 
the steady growth. So far, it 
seems to have very well dissipated 
prejudice, by giving to the people 
of this country a lively realization 
that the power laundry is an effec- 
tive force and is well organized 
for its task. The managers of the 
campaign, having the results of 
several years of intensive work in 
mind, are looking forward to an 
abundant harvest. 


J. A. Robertson with 
Goodyear Tire 


J. A. Robertson, for the last two 
years in business for himself in Chi- 
cago, has been’ made assistant advertis- 
ing manager of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. He was, 
at one time, advertising manager of the 
Gold Dust Corporation, New York. 


R. W. Smiley with Globe 
Indemnity Company 


Ralph W. Smiley, for the last two 
years publicity director of The Metro- 
litan Casualty Insurance Company, 
ew York, has joined the Globe In- 
demnity Company, Newark, N. J., in 
charge of advertising. He formerly was 
with the Aetna Affiliated Companies, 
Hartford, Conn. 


W. F. Dunlap Heads 


Milwaukee Rotarians 
Walter F. Dunlap, president of Klau- 
Van Pietersom-Dunlap-Younggreen, Inc., 
Milwaukee advertising agency, has been 
om president of the Milwaukee Rotary 
ub. 


New Account for Pratt- 


Moore Agency 
The Dionel Company, Detroit, manu- 
facturer of ethical drug products, has 
laced its advertising account with the 
Pratt-Moore Advertising Company, of 
that city. Newspapers are being used. 
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Corporate Earnings for First 
Quarter Increase 


The net income of 225 genera! busi. 
ness corporations for the first quarter of 
1928, according to a compilation made 
by The National Bank of Commerce ip 

ew York, was $341,000,000, compared 
with $318,000,000, in the first quarter of 
1927, representing a gain of 7 per cent. 
This gain is reduced to 5 per cent when 
United States Steel and General Motors 
are excluded. 

The significant advances in the first 
quarter in individual groups are: 
Number of 
Companies 

18 Motor 

8 Copper 

13 Chain stores 

9 Chemical 

15 Motor equipment 

23 Food mfg. and allied 

Among the groups whose earnings de- 
clined in the first quarter of this year 
from the first quarter of 1927 were: 
Number of Decline 
Companies (per cent) 

22 Petroleum 

5 Railway equipment 

18 Iron and steel 

11 Building materials 
_ Earnings of twenty-seven public utili- 
ties during the first quarter amounted to 
$88,000,000 compared with $77,000,000 
last year, a gain of 14 per cent. 

he net o ting income of 186 class 
I railroads during the first quarter was 

217,000,000, a decline of 4 per cent 
rom the figure of $226,000,000 for the 
first quarter of 1927. 


H. E. McClure Joins Hart- 
Howard Corporation 


H. E. McClure has been made vice 
president, in charge of production, of 
the Hart-Howard Corporation, New 
York, direct advertising and sales pro 
motion. He was formerly with the pro 
motion division of the Commercial In- 
vestment Trust, Inc., of that city. 

H. E. Dievenkorn, of the art depart 
ment of the Hart-Howard company, has 


Group 


+ been made art director. 


Carl Crow Purchases Shanghai 
. “Evening News” 

The Evening News, Shanghai, China. 
has been pure by Carl Crow, of Carl 
Crow; Inc., advertising agency, of that 
city. Before going to hina in 1911, he 
was associated with the Columbia, Mo. 
Herald and the Fort Worth, Tex., Star- 
Telegram. 


Appoints Geare, Marston 
& Pilling 
The American Patent Protection Cor- 
poration, Philadelphia, has appointed 
Geare, Marston & Pilling, advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its adver 
tising account. 
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LEADERSHIP 
---- where heavy 
crops and good 
farm buildings 
show high farm 
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the United States produced last year about 

half of the value of all farm products. These 

were the “Heart” Section families—and they cer- 
tainly had money to spend. 

It is as senseless to compare these wealthier farm- 


(ive tin approximately, of all the farmers in 


ers with poorer farmers elsewhere as to compare the 
slums of a city with residential sections. Farmers are 
no more uniform in buying power than city people. 
The goods you sell in city markets are not bought in 
the Class D homes. 

From every angle—farm building valuations, value 
of farm implements and machinery, automobiles, 
tractors, telephones—the “Heart” Section farmer is 
the wealthiest the world knows. He owns from 49% 
to 63% of all these measures of buying power. 
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serves it best. 41% of its circulation is re- 

newed each year. Isn’t that proof of leadership 
—of a loyalty built up among real dirt farmers by 
helpful, practical articles dealing with “Heart” Sec- 
tion farming problems? No other general farm pub- 
lication can approach this percentage of circulation 
renewal. 

In 50,000 country schools Successful Farming 
serves a million farm children as a text book. And for 
years about 80% of all advertisers who use Success- 
ful Farming repeat their use of it the following year. 

The “Heart” Section farmer has money to spend. 
He is a business man, a progressive, a doer. He wants 
to know your merchandise—and he will read about 
it quickest and with greatest confidence in Successful 


% Successful Farming serves the “Heart” — 


























HOW SUCCESSFUL FARMING CIRCULATION || 
FOLLOWS FARM BUILDING VALUATIONS 


Farm Building Valuations 
Successful Farming Circulation 
































Successful Farming’s sound circulation methods by 
which a majority of all circulation is secured by its 
own controlled methods is reflected in the way 
circulation by states parallels farm building values. 


Farming which gives you 77% of its 1,022,048 cir- 
culation right in the best farm homes of the “ Heart” 


Section. 
There is no way of reaching the richest farm 


market which does not put Successful Farming at 


the top of the farm paper list. 


MORE THAN A MILLION CIRCULATION 


Successful 
Farming 
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An Analysis of Forty Instruction 
Booklets 


It Seems Impossible to Compile a Manual of Instructions Which 
Everyone Will Applaud 


By Robert L. Cusick 


A SURE-FIRE method of start- 
(1 ing an argument in any gath- 
ering of three or more automobile 
factory men, garage workers, 
chauffeurs or car owners is~to in- 
troduce the subject of instruction 
books or maintenance manuals. An 
argument is imevitable if the sub- 
ject “takes hold” because nearly 


as easy to build an automobile that 
suited everyone’s ideal and purse. 
Every once in a while someone 
writes a piece about these instruc- 
tion books. About a year ago Ellis 
Parker Butler wrote a. humorous 
criticism* of the book which came 
with his car. His two chief com- 
plaints were, first, that he couldn't 
make head or tail 





everyone has his 
own opinion of 
what an instruc- 


tion book should Ellis 


In the August, 1927, issue 
of Printers’ INK MoNnTHLY, 
Parker 


of most of the 
text, and second, 
. he could under- 


be. 

The technical 
man wants a tech- 
nical instruction 
book. The non- 
technical man 
wants his book 
couched in non- 
technical language. 
One wants plenty 
of cross section 
drawings; the 
other can get 
along with photo- 


humorist, had an article in 
which he criticized instruc- 
tion booklets — automobile 
instruction booklets in par- 
ticular. 

Apparently, the automo- 
tive industry took Mr. 
Butler’s remarks seriously, 
for here, almost a year 
later, we find an article in 
Automotive Industries com- 
menting on what Mr. Butler 
had to say and analyzing 
the instruction booklets is- 


stand was negative 
in character in 
that it suggested 
all sorts of things 
which might go 
wrong and caused 
him to lose con- 
fidence in his car’s 
ability to give de- 
pendable _ perfor- 
mance. He 

scribed one of the 
illustrations as 


graphs. Mr. Smith 
does his own re- 
pair work and 


sued 


forty cars. 





in conjunction with 


“like a 
machine gun ex- 
ploding at the 








wants a manual 
that will tell him 


in detail 
just how to go about each job. 
Mr. Brown wants only to hit the 
high spots and the detail bores 
him. Mr. Doe doesn’t even care 
about the high spots; he takes the 


manufacturer’s word for it and 
commissions the garage man to 
iook after his car. 

An automobile instruction book 
therefore falls in a class. with pol- 
tics, philosophy and art as a con- 
troversial subject. No manufac- 
turer has ever published a book of 
instructions that coincided 100 
per cent with all of his cus- 
tomers’ tastes. It would be just 


Reprinted with permission from the 
ww 20, 1928, issue of Axtomotive 
ndustries. . 


butt.” 

Several months later there ap- 
peared in Automotive Industries a 
communication addressed to The 
Forum, by H. F. Marshall. He 
had read Mr. Butler’s article. He, 
too, was disappointed in most of 
the instruction books he had seen. 
Mr. Marshall, as a car owner, 
would like to have an instruction 
book of “the kind that every garage 
repairman would also appreciate. 
It would be mostly illustrations. 
If the assembly of the part was 
visible in the car it would not be 
treated in the instruction book. But 
illustrations would show how the 
insides looked. The text would 
explain clearly how each disassem- 


*August, 1927, Printers’ Inx 


MONTHLY. 
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bly and adjustment should be made. 
The urge to take the works apart 
to see what they looked like inside 
would be reduced because the tak- 
ing apart would have been done 
pictorially in the booklet, by the 
manu facturer. 

“I have asked dozens of owners 
and many garagemen about in- 
struction books. The desire to have 
workable information appears to be 
universal. Why the manufacturers’ 
desire to meet the need is almost 
zero has been beyond my under- 
standing,” Mr. Marshall concluded. 

It will be noted that Mr. But- 
ler’s tastes run toward simple, non- 
technical treatment. A cross-section 
drawing to him is nothing more 
enlightening than an exploding 
machine gun. On the other hand, 
Mr. Marshall asks for illustrations 
that are ordinarily understood only 
by those of a mechanical turn of 
mind, and for technical informa- 
tion. 

This is a perfect illustration of 
two widely opposed views and em- 
phasizes strikingly the almost com- 
plete futility of trying to produce 
an instruction book that will be 
above criticism. The best, appar- 
ently, that the car manufacturer 
can do is to make as close a study 
as possible of all the factors in- 
volved, ziving due consideration to 
all classes of owners and then 
proceed accordingly in the selection 
and preparation of his material. 

It is doubtless a fact that a fairly 
large percentage of car owners 
give little study to their instruction 
books. Especially is this the case 
in most parts of the United States, 
where service stations are numer- 
ous and convenient and repair costs 
comparatively small, owing to the 
introduction of labor-saving shop 
equipment and tools for practically 
every common maintenance opera- 
tion. 

Roughly speaking, automobile 
owners can be divided into three 
classes as regards the degree of 
interest which they may be ex- 
pected to take in the instruction 
books : 

1. The owner who relies solely 
on garage and repair shop service 
to keep his car in running con- 
dition. 
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2. The owner who takes his car 
to the service station for most re- 
pairs but. who elects to do his own 
oiling, greasing, polishing, tire fix- 
ing, etc. ; 

The owner who can and does 
make all his own repairs, taking 
the entire car down if necessary 
and re-assembling it. 

The proper course would seem 
to be to prepare the book with 
the idea of having it serve the 
needs of the latter class, since it 
would obviously then contain all 
the information, and more, that 
would ever be desired by the other 
classes and everyone, presumably, 
would be satisfied. 

This is what a number of com- 
panies do. Others, do not make 
their information complete enough 
for the third class and thereby lay 
themselves open to considerable 
criticism. One competent judge of 
such matters gives it as his opinion 
that about 50 per cent of the in- 
struction books now in circulation 
by passenger car manufacturers 
contain sufficient information to 
enable a willing owner to make all 
necessary adjustments and repairs. 
The other 50 per cent he classifies 
as “worthless” when judged on 
this basis. 


HIGH-PRICED CARS EVENTUALLY 
BECOME LOW PRICED 


It is the opinion of some that 
the manufacturer of a car which 
sells in the upper price brackets, 
say, from $1,800 up, can afford to 
slight the owner-mechanic in his 
instruction book, on the assump- 
tion that a man who buys a car at 
this price is usually the kind who 
wants all his repair work done at 
a service station. This may be true, 
but sooner or later the highest- 
priced new car becomes a low- 
priced used car and is apt to be- 
come the possession of a man who 
desires, or is forced, to do his own 
tinkering. Without the right kind 
of instruction book to guide him 
he is greatly handicapped. [If he 
makes a few mistakes which re- 
sult in the car “letting him down” 
he will condemn it, together with 
all others of the same make, and 
the factory loses the opportunity 
to make a friend who might have 
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How Food Products Are 


Popularized 


OOD manufacturers with an 

inquisitive eye upon the dinner 
tables of Los Angeles will observe 
the effect of Mrs. Mabelle (Chef) 
Wyman’s menus and recipes which 
appear as a daily feature in the 
Los Angeles Times. Thousands of 
Los Angeles housewives look to 
Mrs. Wyman for inspiration in 
things culinary. Twice a week they 
pack The Times Free Cooking 
Classes in The Times Food Dem- 
onstration Auditorium to ask ques- 
tions, make notes, and receive prac- 
tical demonstrations. There is a 
logical reason for the popularity 
of the Los Angeles Times Cooking 
Department. The Times is deliv- 
ered to more homes and, as a con- 
sequence, has a greater influence 
among housewives, than any other 
Los Angeles newspaper. 


in Los Angeles 


MRS. MABELLE 
(CHEF) WYMAN 
directs The Times 
Free Cooking Classes 
twice a week, using 
nationally advertised 
food products. Noth- 
ing is sold; no fees. 
She will be glad to 
demonstrate, without 
charge, any food 
product advertised in 
The Times. 


Los Angeles Times 


Eastern Representative: 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co. 
360 N. Michigan Blvd. 285 Madison Ave. 


Chicago New York San Francisco 


Pacifie Coast Representative: 
R. J. 
742 Market St. 


Bidwet! Company 
White Henry Stuart Bidg. 
Seattle 
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become a prospect for one of its 
new cars later on. 

Not all instruction books put out 
by makers of high-priced cars fall 
into this category. Some of them 
are very complete. And by the 
same token, not all the books is- 
sued by builders of low- or medium- 
priced cars answer all the questions 
that an inquiring owner might 
want answered. 

The oft-repeated phrase in some 
instruction books to “consult the 
nearest service station” is good ad- 
vice in some cases, but in others 
it may be very irksome. For in- 
stance, some owners, even if they 
are willing, have no business try- 
ing to take up bearings or adjust 
the timing. On the other hand, 
there are some owners who can 
do the job as well as a lot of 
garage mechanics if the necessary 
information is available. Most 
owners probably could make a 
carburetor adjustment if full in- 
structions were given. One manu- 
facturer’s book lists this subject 
in the index and devotes a short 
section to it which tells the reader 
nothing more than that it is a 
delicate job to undertake and for 
that reason should be done at a 
service station. Some owners re- 
sent this practice of cutting the 
information short and claim that 
the manufacturers do it inten- 
tionally so as to make work for 
the dealer’s service stations. 

Until a few years ago it was a 
policy of car manufacturers to 
make one instruction book serve the 
needs of both owner and service 
station repairmen. Most compa- 
nies still do this. For a long time, 
repairmen, especially those who 
really take an interest in their work 
_ and are anxious to learn as much 
as possible about the various cars 
they service, have complained 
against the policy, claiming that a 
book which was quite all right for 
the car owner fell short of giving 
them the voluminous and detailed 
information which their duties re- 
quired them to have. 

So during the last several years 
a new trend in instruction books 
has developed. Some companies 
are now issuing, in addition to the 
usual owner’s book, a special shop 
repair manual for garagemen 
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which treats in minute detail every 
conceivable maintenance operation, 
The two books form a striking 
contrast. The owner’s book issued 
by the Chevrolet Motor Co., for 
example, contains  seventy-eight 
pages and forty-two illustrations, 
whereas the repair manual com- 
prises 262 pages and 298 illustra- 
tions. The pages in both cases are 
the same size. 

This seems to offer a very prac- 
tical solution to the instruction 
book problem insofar as satisfying 
both car owner and service station 
operative is concerned. Ford is 
working in the same direction but 
along somewhat different lines with 
the Model A. He is issuing special 
instructions for service stations in 
the form of monthly service bulle- 
tins which are punched for inser- 
tion in an attractive leather binder 
that can be kept in the shop for 
handy reference. Each bulletin de- 
scrites in detail one or more main- 
tenance operations. This method 
possibly has the advantage of 
making the instructions seem less 
formidable, and consequently more 
digestible, to the average garage 
mechanic than if they came in one 
thick volume. On the other hand, 
a repairman confronted by a cer- 
tain job might find that the instruc- 
tions which he needed for it had 
not yet been issued. 


WHAT MOST INSTRUCTION BOOKS 


TELL 


All instruction books published 
for car owners have many points in 
common. They all stress the im- 
portance of proper maintenance 
with special emphasis on lubrica- 
tion. License and insurance data 
are usually included. The stand- 
ard manufacturers’ warranty is 
printed. Owners are told to use 
only genuine replacement parts as 
supplied by authorized dealers and 
the procedure of ordering parts 
from the factory when necessary is 
explained. A large lubrication chart 
is shown, sometimes as a separate 
insert which can be taken out of 
the book and attached to the gar- 
age wall. Usually there is a list of 
the approved brands of engine oil 
and also a list of anti-freeze solu- 
tions for different temperatures. In- 
structions are given for starting 
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PHOENIX, Ariz., June 7th, 1928. Taxpayers 
in the Phoenix Union High School district have 
voted $650,000 in bonds to erect two new class room 
buildings for the local plant. The school popula- 
tion of Phoenix has shown a tremendous increase in 
the last two years. In 1921 the total enrollment of 
the Phoenix Union High School was 1,698 students. 
In January 1927 the total day and night enrollment 
was 4,874 students and in January 1928 this number 
had increased to 7,061 students. The Phoenix 
grade schools had an enrollment of 7,443 in 1926 
and in 1927 the average daily attendance was 7,919 
students. 


No Medical Advertising Is 
Accepted by the Arizona 
Republican so Your Copy 
May be in Good Company 


Strict ee enforcement 
keeps e Arizona Repub- 
lican’s advertising columns 
clean. Fake financial, clair- 
voyant, quack and other 
disagreeable classes of ad- 
vertising find no admission 
to the space adjacent to 
your ad in the Arizona Re- 
publican. Thousands of 
dollars worth of medical 
advertising is refused each 
year. 

That readers appreciate a 
clean newspaper in adver- 
tising as well as in news 
columns is evidenced by the 
fact that the Arizona Re- 
ublican has more circula- 

m than the 4 or 5 next 
largest papers in the state 

combined! 
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Keeping in time | 
with the new tempo! |} 


To develop still further its news and 
picture gathering facilities, The Des 
Moines Register and Tribune has pur- 
chased for its exclusive use a new Fair- 
child cabin monoplane. 





Powered by the famous Wright Whirl- 
wind motor, the plane comfortably 
carries four passengers and pilot. A 
compartment for developing photo- 
graphic plates while in flight is a 
unique feature. 


The Register and Tribune’s 
alertness in gathering news 
and pictures of particular in- 
terest to Iowans is one reason 
why more than 200,000 fami- 
lies pay more than $2,000,000 
a year for their subscriptions. 





The Des Moines Register 
and Tribune 
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accOunt 
‘a 


Just supposing I were your 
assistant, Mr. Spacebuyer, 
and could give you a bit of 
my experience in spacebuy- 
ing in Portland, Oregon— 
and supposing you had a shoe account 
about to break in the “City of Roses”? 


You’d naturally want the dealer slant... 
you’d want the largest local daily circula- 
tion in the city... you’d want the paper 
with the greatest woman appeal; that car- 
tied the biggest volume of linage in food, 
wearing apparel, etc; that leads in display 
advertising. In other words, you’d want an 
utopian newspaper. 


Well, you’ve got it in the Journal, because 
it is everything a shrewd spacebuyer looks 
for when it comes to selling the “purchas- 
ing agent of the home”. 


the FOURNAL 


Portland-Oregon 


BENJAMIN & KENTNOR COMPANY.... Special Representatives 


New Yorx—2 West 45th St. Cuicaco—203 North Wabash Ave. 
Purtapetpnia—1524 Chestnut St. 
San Francisco—58 Sutter St. LosAncetes—117 West Ninth St. 
Szatrize—H. R. Ferriss, 3322 White Bldg. 


(The Journal maintains an efficient Merchandising Service Bureau, 
Gt paaP aibendl dir meneame, oases Adee, con} 
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and stopping and shifting gears. 

Most manufacturers say some- 
thing about the care of the finish 
ind how to wash the car and clean 
the upholstery. 

An accompanying table, listing 
several characteristics of the in- 
struction books of forty passenger 
car manufacturers, shows that the 
books vary in size from sixteen to 
143 pages. The average is sixty- 
nine pages. In: all except three 
cases the page size is six by nine 
inches. The exceptions are: 
Stearns-Knight, 7% by 10 inches; 
Buick, 8% by 11 inches, and Cun- 
ningham, 734 by 10 inches. The 
average number of illustrations in 
the forty books is thirty-five. Of 
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his instruction book” drawing up 
in front of a theater with his wife. 
His car is spick and span and run- 
ning nicely and he appears satisfied 
with the world. Below this “the 
man who didn’t” is seen under- 
neath his car pounding violently 
at the vitals while his wife, dressed 
for a trip, is berating him soundly 
for his carelessness. 

A number of the companies list 
their factory branches and distrib- 
utors. Nash inserts a post card 
which the car purchaser is asked 
to fill in and return to the factory 
so as to put himself on record as 
a Nash owner. The Nash book 
also contains a picture of the fac- 
tories. For domestic distribution 





GENERAL MAKE-UP CHARACTERISTICS OF INSTRUCTION BOOKS 





ILLUSTRATIONS 
HALF- 

CAR TONE LINE 
Auburn 4 12 
Bucs . 49 9 

Cadillac ... 78 2 
Chandler .. 25 9 
Chevrolet 6 36 
Chrysler .... oo. 24 3 
Cunningham ....... 82 1 25 
DEE “ce ccaccedecss 143 16 33 
DOGO cocccccsy ose 72 23 1 
BP ccacecccdteen 60 a a 
Falcon- Knight err 68 19 6 

. bk arr ee 50 28 2 
Frame cessive. 91 89 37 
GasGEE oc ce ccseses 31 10 12 
HeGseR wvcsccccace 28 20 5 
Hupmobile ........ 16 3 6 
JOSE cccccccceces 46 13 a 
oo eae 79 15 22 
Le Belle ccvccccens 117 71 3 
LigGEED b.di52 00 sacs 98 38 6 
Locomobile ........ 59 9 15 





ILLUSTRATIONS 
HALF- 

CAR PAGES TONE LINE 
ree ee 65 10 10 
— 6G ath cetcods 96 18 23 

Rhv'es nla ct oe 40 10 
Datiand 64 36 7 
Oldsmobile 22 6 

ackard 80 34 2 
BUD st axes senceee 68 28 3 
PORTION as'éndicccese 68 18 9 
Pierce-Arrow ...... 75 32 9 
eee eee 37 1 25 
Rolls-Royce ....... 124 29 16 
Star, now Durant... 64 5 12 
Stearns-Knight .... 40 14 10 
Studebaker ........ 112 33 45 
PE dentcnvacdeae 126 28 12 
ee 34 8 a 
Whippet 6 ........ 39 13 3 
Willys Knight sundae 36 13 2 
Wolverine ........ 52 30 7 
Average......... 69 23 12 





these twenty-three are halftone en- 
gravings and twelve line etchings. 

Of the forty books examined, 
eight were found to contain a price 
mark. The Rolls-Royce book is 
priced at $1.50. Fifty cents is 
charged for Packard, Locomobile, 
Stutz and Franklin books while 
Chrysler, Falcon-Knight and Chan- 
dler ask twenty-five cents. 

The Rolls-Royce and Locomobile 
books contain blank pages for the 
entering of memoranda and the 
latter also is distinctive in that it 
is printed in typewriter type. The 
Oakland and Pontiac books each 
attempt to drive home to the owner 
the importance of ‘heeding the in- 
structions by the use of a cartoon. 
The same cartoon is used in both 
cases. It shows “the man who used 


Nash publishes a separate book 
for each chassis model, but is now 
covering all models in one book 
for distribution in foreign coun- 
tries. Studebaker has gone to the 
one-book system, giving the same 
book to the purchaser of a Big 
Six model, a Standard Six or an 
Erskine Six. Buick is another com- 
pany that makes one book do for 
all models. Elcar follows the same 
plan. Willys-Overland has five dif- 
ferent books, one for each model. 
A book for each model is the usual 
practice. 

The passing of the Ford Model 
T also marks the passing of the 
most widely read instruction book 
ever published and one that was 
distinctive in that it was arranged 
in the form of a catechism, with 
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questions and answers covering 
all phases of maintenance and 
operation. The new Model A book 
is of the conventional type. 

Whatever else may be said for 
or against instruction books, one 
thing is certain: They are part and 
parcel of the automobile manu- 
facturer’s business and they serve 
an important need. All may not 
measure up to the ideals of certain 
owners and repairmen, but they all 
do some good. The greatest trou- 
ble with them probably is that they 
are not read enough. 

Perhaps Mr. Butler is right— 
the modern car is so well built that 
one doesn’t need an_ instruction 
book until he is ready to trade it 
in for a new one. 


Mail-Order Sales for May 
Show Gain 


Sears, Roebuck & Company for May 
report sales of $24,202,290 against $19,- 
994,000 for May last year, an increase 
of 21.1 per cent. For the first five 
months of this year sales amounted to 
$120,429, a, y= = 385,916, an 





increase of = 

St ard 4 Company for 
May report sales of $15,871,390, against 
$13,747,540 for May last ear, an in- 
crease of 15.4 per cent. For the five 


months sales amounted to $77,388,669, 
against $75,538,681 for the correspond- 
ing period of last year, a gain of 2.4 
per cent. 





New Aviation Service Appoints 
Hazard Agency 


Black & Bigelow, Inc., which has 
been organized at New York as an avia- 
tion operation and development busi- 
ness, has appointed the Hazard Adver- 
tising Company, New York advertising 
— to direct an advertising cam- 


eae A. Lipscomb, vice-president 
of the Hazard Advertising Company, is 
an associate of Black & Bigelow, Inc. 


R. L. Whitman Resigns From 
J. C. Penney Company 


R. L. Whitman, for the last seven 
years advertising manager of the ¢, c 
Penney Company, Inc., New ork, 
chain store organization, has resigned. 

Se Derby, assistant advertising 
manager, has been named temporary 
head of the advertising department. 








Appointed by “Harper’s Bazar” 

Miss Kathleen Howard, writer of 
fashion articles, has been appointed 
New York fashion editor of Harper's 
Bazar. 
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Radio Corporation Charged 
with Restraint of Trade 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
filed a complaint against the Radio Cor- 
poration of America, Re that or- 
ganization with restraint trade. The 
complaint criticizes that part of an agree- 
ment which the Radio company enters 
into with other manufacturers licensed 
to build sets under licenses. 
Under this agreement these manufac 
turers must agrée to equip their radio 
sets initially with a tubes manu 
factured by the R. C. 

Further, the ek alleges that 
patent rights on vacuum tubes to which 
the R. C. A. and its affiliated companies 
claim exclusive manufacturing rights, 
expired-in 1924 and 1925, prior to the 
licensing agreements. The manufacture 
of these tubes, it is claimed, has since 
been open to the public. 





Join Meinzinger Studios 


Percival S. Howard, formerly of the 
firm of Howard- Garfield-Gray, advertis- 
ing illustrators, Detroit, has m ap- 
pointed secretary-treasurer of the Mein- 
zinger Studios, Inc., also of Detroit. 
Norman H. Chase, for six years editor 
of The Exchangite, official organ of the 
National Exchange Club, has also 
joined this studio, as contact man. 





New Account for Memphis 


Agency 
G. P. Rose & Company, Nashville, 
Tenn., Rose’s dog and puppy feed, poul- 
try feeds, etc., have placed their adver- 
tising account with Dudley Davis, Inc., 
Memphis, Tenn., advertising agency. 
= © ees and magazines will 





Hotel Organizers Appoint 
Harvey & Hale 


The Development Service Corporation, 
New York, organizer of hotel pom. 
has appointed arvey & Hale, ad- 
vertising agency of that city, hy "deoct 
its advertising account. — 
and business papers will be used 





Buys Interest in Atlantic Litho- 
graphic & Printing Company 
The United States Printing & Litho- 

graph Company, Cincinnati, has_pur- 

chased an interest in the —_ Litho- 
graphic & Printing Company, New York. 

As heretofore, the Atlantic company will 

operate as an 








Lee-See Company Appoints 
Ankrum Agency 


The Lee-See Company, Kewaunee, 
Wis., maker of advertising —- 
and glare shields for 
appointed the Ankrum Advertising 
Agency, of Chicago, to direct its adver- 
tising account. 
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A comprehensive survey of the Washington (D. C.) 
Market, in handy form for convenient reference. 


It contains data interesting to every executive con- 
cerned in merchandise distribution—and reveals phases 
of Washington, and its shopping area, indicative of 
rich marketing possibilities. 


Your request will bring a copy of 
Facts about the Washington Market. 


The Foening Siar. 


With Sunday Morning Edition 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office: Chicago Office: 
DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 
110 E. 42nd Street Tower Building 




















Why Merchandise Brokers Are 
Going Broke 


Principals Are Demanding Too Many Promises and the Brokers Are 
Carrying Too Many Unprofitable Accounts 


By A. H. Deute 


fang telegrams and a letter lay 
on this Middle Western mer- 
chandise broker’s desk. A long 
distance telephone conversation had 
just been completed. He turned to 
me with his hands spread out ex- 
pressively. 

“Now, you tell me what I ought 
to do. This telegram tells me to 
cover all my trade on this expected 
price advance and make up a car. 
This one tells me that a special 
representative of that principal is 
going to spend the next three days 
with me. This letter announces the 
arrival of a man from the adver- 
tising agency of another concern. 
You heard the phone conversation 
—that sales manager is going to 
drop in and spend two days with 
me. And then people wonder about 
brokers.” 

It recalled a statement which a 
sales manager made to me a few 
months ago: 

“Just as soon as we can afford 
it, we'll open our own office in 
that city. You can’t get anything 
out of a broker.” 

“What will an office of your own 
cost you there?” I asked him. 

“Oh, about $5,000 a year for a 
man to head it up, and about $5,000 
more for office help, rent and in- 
cidentals. Ten thousand a year 
will do the job.” 

“What is the gross brokerage 
your broker is getting now?” 

“It averages a couple of hun- 
dred a month. But he ought to 
make more.” 

There is one part of the prob- 
lem. A manufacturer knows that 
it will cost him more than $800 a 
month, every month in the year, 
to have his own office. He knows 
that his broker gets “a couple of 
hundred a month”—if he makes it. 
He also knows, if he stops to con- 
sider, that that broker must keep 
an office and office help and several 
salesmen, and that the rent and the 


pay-roll must be met through com- 
missions which come in from sev- 
eral manufacturers. 

But not one principal in a dozen 
stops to consider this. The fact 
that his broker represents other 
lines—must represent other lines— 
means nothing to the principal in 
the great majority of cases. He 
comes to regard the broker as ex- 
clusively his man. Soon he learns 
to expect 100 per cent service 
from him. He can’t get it. He 
doesn’t get it. But he becomes up- 
set about it. He wants to start 
his own office. He possibly does. 
He commits himself to a large, 
definite, monthly expense. Then 
he finds the new arrangement costly 
—-more so than the old plan. Then 
he says: “If those brokers only 
were any good—we’d get some- 
where.” 


ONE ATTITUDE TOWARD THE BROKER 


One sees many merchandise 
brokers at work. One sees many 
principals working with them or 
supposed to be working with them. 
And certain common factors stand 
out. Possibly one which is illu- 
minating in that it points out the 
wrong way is the method which 
one sales manager announces as 
his: “I get all I can out of the 
broker. The average broker gives 
as little as possible. You get about 
half of what you ask for. So ask 
for plenty.” 

That’s obviously bad business. 

Here’s a broker’s side of it: “I 
know the principals are going to 
ask for a lot more than they ex- 
pect to get. So I let them ask 
and then I hand them a nice letter 
now and then.” 

One day I was talking with a 
broker when a telegram came an- 
nouncing the early arrival -of a 
traveling sales representative. 

“Huh, Bud’s coming again! Well, 
get plenty of cigars ready. Put 
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THE SILVER KING 


Small white skiffs are adrift on a heaving sea 
of emerald. . . . A savage strike and through 
the parting spray leaps a gleaming, foam-flecked 
tarpon. A well-oiled reel sings out across the 
waters and the silver king, with a savage rush, 
heads toward the Gulf. Then geyser-like, sixty 
yards away, the waters burst as from a depth 
bomb and King Tarpon hurtles through the air 
—six feet of silver, gloriously alive! 


Anglers everywhere thrill to the lure of big- 
game fishing, and because FOREST AND 
STREAM contains much of interest to both the 
fresh- and salt-water angler, one hundred thou- 


sand outdoorsmen read every issue. 





W. J. DELANEY, Advertising Director 


In the West: F. E. M. Cole, Inc., 25 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
On the Coast: Hallett Cole, 2320 Mar Vista, Pasadena 
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Cock o’ the Walk 


HE AMERICAN WEEKLY rests its case on 
the size of its circulation, the size of its page and 
the size of its markets. 

It offers distribution, the combination of a digger 
group of readers, bigger consumption capacity and a big- 
ger color display than any other publication in the world. 

Five and a half million copies concentrated in the coun- 
try’s densest populated and most active trading territories 
—a Cyclopean advertising influence with but a single 
eye to metropolitan and city service—built on the scale 
of industries which are also bursting the shell of prece- 
dent and the measure of yesterday’s feeble imagination. 

The American Weekly is cock o’ the walk throughout 
Uncle Sam’s Ready-money Belt. 

The communities to which its coverage is saturatingly 
confined play banker, manufacturer, pace-maker and back- 
bone for the continent. 

The surplus wealth of the country is in their bank- 
accounts, the prosperity of America is vested in their 
stability. 

The American Weekly reaches busy multitudes, not 
empty-mileage—steady spenders, not now-and-then buyers 
—weekly incomes, not seasonal earnings. 

No single concern has a production sufficient for any 
of their important needs. 

It takes a fifteen-million-portion percolator to fill their 
daily coftee cup. And a cargo of sugar to sweeten it. 

American Weekly circulation spells power—not the 
casual, trickly energy of scattered streams of readers— 
but the terrific, constructive power of a Niagara—the 
incalculable selling power of five and a half million break- 
fast tables—of five and a half million wardrobes and 
medicine chests—the buying power of five and a half 
million maximum wages and salaries—power to keep out- 
put at full tilt—power to maintain schedules at peak-tip. 

No branded article has as many customers as American 
Weekly readers. No national medium, regardless of type 
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or price, has an equal proportion of big city and big town 
folk in its circulation 
Its quality is practical quality—balance-sheet quality, 
; the only type of quality that sustains profits and maintains 
™ dividends. 
id The Blue Book isn’t big enough to hold its /ist of 
readers, but they certainly do crowd the order books. 
= Their annual earnings mount into the dizzy billions, 
9- and they earn them from frost-proof, rain-proof, drought- 
d. proof, blight-proof trades and occupations. 
~ They toss half a million cars on the junk heap every 
es year—stock their pantries every week and expend more 
le for tooth pastes, face creams, perfumes, hair tonics, radios, 
le shampoos, manicure supplies, silk stockings, mouth washes, 
mg cigarettes and chewing gum in.a season than Grover 
| Cleveland’s Congresses used to vote in a session. 
at They pitch 275,000,000 dimes on Sunday news-stands 


for American Weeklies alone, and they hold door keys 
1 to all department, chain and neighborhood stores in their 
y pockets. 


as If you want their markets, use their medium. 

i. Sixteen thousand dollars a color page. 

pir Or, for comparative value’s sake, figure the rate at 
one-third of a cent per copy. 

ot “The fewer are higher.” 
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Two popular advertising 
stories told photographically 
with that craftsmanship and 
quality distin&ive of Under- 
wood illustrations. 

Prints of subjects YOU need 
will be gladly furnished on 
approval. 
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RESERVE 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


The Underwood & Underwood 
reserve illustration file offers a 
surprising library of already- 
made effective photographs. 




















Not just le and places- 
but ihalte ale soot sol 
are represented by this collec- 
tion of many hundreds of varied 
subjects, characters and loca- 
tions, 


Use the coupon below for tell- 
ing * us about your photographic 
needs. 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, 246 W. 55th St., New York. 
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that big chair over in the corner. 
Here’s where two days go up the 
spout. But it’s all part of the 
business.” 

That broker knew that this: par- 
ticular _ traveling representative 
likes to sit in a comfortable chair 
and smoke the broker’s cigars. He 
knows that for two days there will 
be considerable talking, several 
lunches and dinners, a golf game 
or two (broker paying greens 
fees), a little talk on “conditions,” 
and if an enjoyable time was had, 
then a good report goes in. 

I know another broker who trims 
his office with the advertising 
matter of whichever principal is 
to arrive next. His theory is to 
make each principal feel that the 
broker has. nothing else to do but 
work his line and think his line. 


PROMISES 


Then the promises—the mass of 
brokers will promise to do all sorts 
of things. for the principal whose 
account they seek. It is really hard 
to blame the principal when he be- 
lieves these promises and later on 
wants to realize on them. 

It is hard to blame the principal, 
but it is a fact that the principal 
who gets the most out of his 
brokers is the one who exacts few 
promises and doesn’t pay much at- 
tention to those he does exact. 

It is probably true that there are 
too many men who call themselves 
merchandise brokers. And all too 
many sales managers let themselves 
be misled. 

But, as one broker said to me: 
“The trouble is that principals 
want to be ‘kidded.’ They want 
to be promised a lot of things which 
they ought to know can’t be de- 
livered. A certain account is open 
in our territory. We know from ex- 
perience that that product may have 
its sales in our territory multiplied 
many times. But we know, too, 
that it isn’t likely. The manufac- 
turer isn’t in position to do the 
necessary advertising and support- 
ing work. We know that the ac- 
count at the moment will produce 
gross brokerage of possibly $100 
a month: It may be built up, that 
is true. But how much money 


can we spend out of our own 
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pockets to build up that manufac- 
turer’s business ? 

“Ours is not a large ‘business. 
But we have a number of people 
on our pay-roll. We have travel- 
ing expenses and salaries. ' It costs 
us not less than $2,400 a month 
just to keep our place open. An 
account paying us about $100 a 
month can get one twenty- -fourth 
of our time. In short, it can ex- 
pect the equivalent of about one 
day a month. Or, breaking it down 
by days, about twenty minutes a 
day. That’s plain arithmetic. 

“Such an account is certain to 
need office work—making reports 
and all that sort of thing. On 
an average of once a month, a rep- 
resentative of the principal comes 
to spend a day with us. He’s a 
nice chap. We enjoy visiting’ with 
him. But there is no nourishment 
to be derived from his visit. He 
comes, frankly, not to sell goods 
but to check up on us. We can 
prove to him easily enough that his 
firm is getting that twenty minutes 
a day to'which it is entitled, but 
when he takes up just -about a 
whole day of our time, he’s using 
up the entire amount of time him- 
self. 

“All this sounds silly. But just 
stop to think that the merchandise 
broker has only one thing to cash 
in on—and that is his time. And 
only time which he actually spends 
in calling on buyers can be made 
productive.” 

That, in short, is the complaint 


of the average broker. He really 
works hard. He makes little 
money. The merchandise broker 


who makes a first-class salary is 
the exception. That is largely be- 
cause brokers themselves place little 
value on their time and work. 
They think more about getting ac- 
counts than getting profitable busi- 
ness, 

The proof of this is here: Every 
single jobbing market has _ its 
coterie of brokers. Take their 
word for it, and the mass of them 
are barely making a living. It is 
a wonder how they exist: Only 
here and there you find’ an out- 
standing broker who is making 
money. That very broker who is 
making money is the one who is 
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getting results for his principals. 
The broker who is not making 
money for his principals is not 
making money for himself. Yet 
it is this latter class which prom- 
ises so much and often works so 
hard. 

He has gotten his list of ac- 
counts by promising more than he 
can deliver. He keeps himself 
poor trying to live up to those 
promises. He disgusts his prin- 
cipals and eventually loses them 
because he can’t live up to what 
he told them he would do. This 
goes for 90 per cent of the men 
who call themselves merchandise 
brokers. 

Both principals and brokers lose 
thereby. 

What is the answer? 

I put this question up to two 
really successful brokers. One is 
located in the East and the other 
in the far West. Their replies 
were practically identical. Both 
of these brokers have no objec- 
tion to their names being disclosed 
and anybody interested can write 
for them. Both of them are known 
as men who have made and who 
are making money in the broker- 
age business. Both of them enjoy 
a long record of excellent rela- 
tions with their principals. 

Here are their outstanding 
thoughts: “In the first place, the 
merchandise broker must realize 
what it costs him to do business 
and must not be afraid to explain 
this to his principals. He must 
realize that he has just so many 
hours a day to devote to produc- 
tive labor and he must plan ac- 
cordingly. 

“It is a good thing for him 
and for his principal, if every so 
often he sits down with the latter 
and points out the work he has 
done and the compensation he has 
received for doing it. 

“Don’t be afraid to discard an 
account which is unprofitable. No 
principal has a right to expect a 
broker to go in and build up the 
former’s business at the latter’s 
expense. Getting an account, just 
to have it, means nothing. 

“An account which isn’t paying 
its own way and paying a fair 
profit should not be in the office. 
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It is unfair to the broker himself 
and to his other principals. There 
should be a definite understanding 
as to what the principal can expect 
from the broker in the way of time 
put on an account. 

“The average principal is a good 
enough business man to realize that 
a broker must make something out 
of the account. The broker, dis- 
cussing this with his principal, 
must not be afraid to lay before 
the latter a true picture of his 
costs. 

“Principals will never get from 
their brokers the service they have 
a right to expect until brokers get 
to the point where they are able 
to sit down with their principals 
and talk over the cost of operat- 
ing in the territory involved. 

Not one principal in a dozen 
has any idea of what a broker is 
really doing. Few principals know 
how to differentiate between a.good 
broker and an inferior one. How 
many principals have had brokers 
sit down with them and say, ‘Here 
is a map of my territory. Here 
is the ground that must be covered. 
Here is what your account must 
produce to pay me for just hav- 
ing it in the office. If it isn’t pro- 
ducing that much, it is actually 
losing me money. Do you want 
me to give you productive service 
or do you just want me to have it 
as an account, on the strength of 
promises. that won't be carried 
out?’” 

Frank G. Shattuck, head of the 
Schrafft Stores, told me an inter- 
esting thing in connection with 
restaurants which fits in with the 
brokerage business. “There was 
a time,” he said, “when I used to 
think that a bowl of soup couldn’t 
cost more than about a cent to 
produce. * When a_ restaurant 
charged 25 cents for soup, 
thought it was making 24 cents. 
But actual experience proves some- 
thing else. 

“T’ve found out that if you just set 
a plate of water before a person, 
that costs some 14 cents in actual 
money. When you add up rent, 
light, tables and tablecloths and 
napkins and everything else, you 
find out that those all cost money 
and it figures about 14 cents to 
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provide what is called “the set- 
up.” From there on you start to 
figure on the cost of the food.” 

Apply that to the brokerage bus- 
iness and it becomes immediately 
apparent that just having an ac- 
count in the office involves ex- 
pense. I know a man who is 
recognized as a notoriously ineffec- 
tive broker. It is said he makes 
little or nothing for himself out of 
his business. Yet he generally has 
a great, long string of accounts. 


HOLDING MANY ACCOUNTS 


His theory seems to be that if 
he has enough accounts he'll take 
in a little from this one and a little 
from that one—sort of skim the 
cream. But he fails to realize 
that just having an account costs 
money. 

The brokers who are making 
money have relatively few accounts, 
depending on the size of their or- 
ganizations. But each one of them 
receives attention. On the other 
hand, each one of them pays its 
way and pays a profit. 

“Not long ago,” one broker said 
to me, “a new product came into 
this market. Another broker and 
I were asked to consider it. I ex- 
plained what I would do for that 
principal. But it went to the other 
chap because he promised more. 
Right now that account is not do- 
ing well in this territory. The 
principal, I understand, blames his 
broker. The broker isn’t living 
up to promises. I guess that’s 
right. On the other hand, the 
broker couldn’t do what he said 
he would do without losing a cou- 
ple of hundred a month on the ac- 
count, and he hasn’t it to lose. 
So he’s not making any money. I 
didn’t get the account. The prin- 
cipal isn’t making any headway. 
What’s the answer?” 

The answer seems to lie in the 
method of one of the successful 
brokers to whom I referred. He 
tells me that he is constantly be- 
sieged by principals who want him 
to take on théir accounts. This is 
because he has a reputation for 
building lines in his territory. 

“T’ve never taken on a line,” he 
says, “unless I felt sure I could 
do well with it. I don’t want any 
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other reputation. When I find a 
line I feel I can handle with credit 
to all concerned, I sit down with 
the principal and say to him: ‘Un- 
less you yourself will carefully con- 
sider what it costs to develop this 
market and what you are asking 
a broker to do for you, count me 
out. If you will not study this 
situation, then you will be inclined 
to take superficial promises that 
have been poorly considered. It 
is going to cost you money to get 
this business. It is going to cost 
me money to give you proper rep- 
resentation. No matter who han- 
dies your account, it is going to 
cost them money. You want your 
representative to make a profit, 
otherwise he won’t be interested. 
You’re coming to me because you 
have been told I get business for 
my principals. But do you realize 
that I can get business, over a pe- 
riod of years, because getting busi- 
ness is profitable for me? If you 
want to go into the costs of this 
thing—the actual, physical cost of 
getting business in this territory— 
then I'd like to go into facts and 
figures with you. Otherwise, I'll 
give you a whole list of names of 
men who will promise you all sorts 
of things that I wouldn’t promise 
a a 

In short, here is a broker who is 
enough of a salesman ‘to sell his 
own services at a fair price. 

It is a tremendously disappoint- 
ing thing for a principal to tie up 
a territory and give it to a mer- 
chandise broker, only to wake up 
later to find out that he is not get- 
ting results. It is unfair to the 
principal. Yet many a principal 
is himself to blame because he 
gave the account to the man who 
made the finest promises, without 
first studying the territory involved 
and ascertaining what that broker 
had a right to promise. 


J. H. Keenan to Join 
Ralph Harris, Inc. 


James H. Keenan, assistant advertis- 





ing and Fn J manager of Joseph 
Horne & ny, Pittsburgh, will join 
the staff of Ralph Harris, Inc., New 


York, resident sales promotion for re- 
tail stores, on June 6, as an account 
executive. He was, at one time, with 
the Whitney McGregor Company, Min- 
neapolis. 
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250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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nq your sales map 








Scan the map of the United 
States and you will find no 
such city as Business Boston. 
Look through the Census figures 
and you will find Boston—esti- 
mated at 779,626—a population 
that ranks about seventh among 
the great cities of the country. 
But there is such a city as 
Business Boston, and it has a 
population nearly two and a half 
times that of Census Boston. 
Business Boston comprises 
approximately forty cities and 
towns that adjoin municipal 
Boston and, but for civic bounds, 
would be classified by all as 
part and parcel of the Hub. 
With City Hall as a center and 
using a theoretical radius of fif- 
teen miles, nearly two million 
people will be found living, 
working, playing and buying 
within the circle so created. 
Add fifteen more miles to the 
circle and nearly another mil- 
lion people must be included. 
This market is most profitable 
to the advertiser who recognizes 
the fact that it is a dual market 
—that Boston’s population is 
divided into two great groups 
along lines of sentiment, tradi- 
tion, origin and environment. 
So marked is-the difference that 
no one of Boston’s four major 
newspapers can, with success, 
find favor with both groups. 
This situation is one to be re- 
membered by those who con- 
template an advertising cam- 
paign in Business Boston. As a 
timely reminder of this double 
market—stick TWO pins in that 


spot on ¢he sales map marked 
Boston. 

The recognition of the dual 
grouping of Boston’s population 
is the only on which any 
general advertising campaign 
can be safely planned to reach 
the greater portion of Business 
Boston. The choice of news- 
papers must be governed ac- 
cordingly. One of Boston’s 
population divisions is covered 
by one newspaper—and one 
newspaper only—the Boston 
Herald-Traveler. Those com- 
posing the other group choose 
between three other papers, 
each of which is so constituted 
in general appearance, in manner 
of news presentation and edito- 
rial content as to practically 
duplicate each other. 

The MHerald-Traveler chose 
to serve the group that is un- 
doubtedly the more important 
to the advertiser because of its 
greater buying power. The 
readers of the Herald-Traveler 
are able to buy, not only the 
necessities, but the luxuries of 
life as well. They are loyal to 
the Herald-Traveler and accept 
no other ne per in its stead. 

The Herald-Traveler is the 
one newspaper to carry your 
advertising message to this im- 
portant group—no other paper 
or combination of papers can do 
it. You may choose one of the 
other <a apers for adequate 
coverage the other group. 
By the. meee practically the 
entire buying population of Bus- 
iness Boston can be covered, 


AD -» dv RevA™, Bakers R 











E For six years the Herald-Treveler has been 
first in Nattnsl Advertising. including al! 
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Baw in the Productive 
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Circulation is only 
a part of the pic- 
ture. The 15,000 
paid subscriptions 
to National Petro- 
leum News repre- 
sent a consider- 
ably larger num- 
ber of consistent, 
EVERY-ISSUE 
readers, made con- 
sistent because of 
the editorial invest- 
ment made possi- 
ble by the adequate 

advertising rate. 
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How Bemberg—a New Raw Ma- 





terial—Is Being Marketed 


Market for New Fiber Established by Simultaneous Advertising to 
Manufacturers, Wholesalers, Retailers and Public 


NUMBER of years ago a 
4 scientist, who was at the 
head of one of the oldest and 
greatest manufacturing houses in 
Europe, firmly made up his mind 
that it was possible for man to 
create a fiber that would not only 
have the outward resemblance of 
silk, but that would have practi- 
cally all the other 
characteristics of na- 
tural silk. The basis 
oi this study was the 
silk-worm. He finally 


evolved a_ process 
whereby he could 
make such. a fiber. 
That fiber was named 
Bemberg. 

It is said _ that, 
were it economically 
possible, this new 


fibre would have been 
made with mulberry 
leaves, the same ma- 
terial used by the 
silk-worm, as its base. 
Because this scientist 
had as his objective 
a product that would 
be lower in_ price 
than natural silk, that 
material was ruled 
out. He reached his 
objective through the 
use of a_ cellulose 
base made up of cot- 
ton linters. 

Scientific study, such 
as this is being done 
everywhere in many parts of the 
world. Much of it, as in this 
case, is resulting in products which 
might be called substitutes for 
existing raw materials, but which, 
at the same time, are in reality 
new raw materials. 

When such _ scientific work 
reaches a stage where a practical 
and commercially salable product 
results, the next stage, and in the 
final analysis the most important 
stage, is to market the product. 

The advent of new raw mate- 
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rials that science is making pos- 
sible is calling for pioneering in 
the merchandising field of busi- 
ness. It calls for pioneering be- 
cause it presents new problems. 
Most of the raw material that 
industry uses today, such as silk, 
cotton, copper, iron, etc., were 
known far and wide long before 


THE ROMANCE OF 


——Senierg- — 


The mene, 0 meet chap, any Ameren ay Ts 


tees md tate 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS ADDRESSED TO THE PUBLIC. OTHER 
COPY IS DIRECTED TO MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 


the coming of modern advertising. 
For this reason, an advertiser of 
a product made of such raw ma- 
terials did not have to explain 
what the raw material is. That 
step was eliminated for him. He 
told an advertising story on why 
his particular product was su- 
perior to others made of the same 
type of raw material. That step 
of explaining ‘the raw material, 
however, is the first and the hard- 
est step the maker of a new raw 
material must take. 
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The business literature on the 
introduction of a new. raw mate- 
rial into the American market is 
thin and anemic. For this reason 
the story of what Bemberg has 
done in establishing its product in 
this market takes on especial sig- 
nificance at this time. 

The first real step toward put- 
ting Bemberg on the American 
market was made about three 
years ago. A company was 
formed under the name of The 
American’ Bemberg Corporation. 
With the aid of American capital, 
factories were erected in the 
northeastern section of Tennessee 
shortly after the company was 
formed. The next step, after the 
company got into production, was 
to create a staff of technical ex- 
perts who could co-operate with 
manufacturers of finished prod- 
ucts, such as piece goods, hosiery 
and underwear, in the preliminary 
stages of making such products 
of Bemberg. These men were not 
chosen because of their sales abil- 
ity, but only for their technical 
ability. 

The next step was advertising. 
There was no question concerning 
whether advertising should be 
used, or when it should be used, 
the question wag how should it be 
used. There were three classes 
to reach: 

(1) The manufacturer of prod- 
ucts which could be made of Bem- 
berg; (2) the wholesaler and re- 
tailer of such products, and (3) 
the final consumer. Each could 
be handled separately, step by 
step, or all could be handled at 
one time. In a certain sense the 
problem was similar to that which 
many advertisers of new types of 
commodities made of known 
raw materials have had to face, 
namely, whether to advertise for 
distribution first, or whether to 
try to force distribution by adver- 
tising first to the consumer. 

In another sense, however, the 
problem was quite different. This 
company, it has been pointed out, 
had a raw material which went into 
other products which had to be 
. identified clear. down the line 
through manufacturer, wholesaler 
and retailer, if consumer adver- 
tising at any time was to have real 
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value. In that aspect of the situa- 
tion lies the difference between the 
job of merchandising a new raw 
material and merchandising a new 
product of a known raw material. 

The product was ready for adver- 
tising early in the spring of this 
year. It decided to take all three 
steps at once. That is to say, it 
decided to tell its story simultane- 
ously to the manufacturers who 
could use the raw material, to the 
wholesalers and retailers of such 
manufacturers’ products and to the 
final buyer. 

Only a short time has elapsed 
since the advertising was started. 
In that short time the company 
has become convinced that its plan 
of action is right and proper. 

Its advertising was news copy. 
By telling its news to every class 
at the same time it succeeded in 
stirring up an interest in its prod- 
uct among all the classes it 
wanted to reach. Under that pol- 
icy, consequently, none of its news 
became stale. In addition, by fol- 
lowing such a policy, it created 
more news. Its consumer copy 
became additional news for later 
advertising directed to manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and retailers in 
business-paper space. From such 
copy, manufacturers became aware 
of the fact that the wholesalers, 
the retailers and the public were 
learning the story of Bemberg. 
The wholesaler and the retailer, 
in turn, learned that the public 
was getting the story. Thus it was 
that all who were between the com- 
pany and the final public knew that 
Bemberg was doing all of the nec- 
essary explanatory work to the 
public and that, so far.as they were 
concerned, that job was practically 
eliminated. 

This condition has been in a 
large measure responsible for the 
fact that the manufacturers of 
piece goods, hosiery and under- 
wear who have contracted for 
practically the entire output of the 
company, have voluntarily agreed 
to add the name “Bemberg” along 
with their own trade-mark on 
products which they make of that 
material. 





W. Clemens Bentley has been made 
advertising manager of the Wistar I»- 
stitute Publications, Philadelphia, 
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What The 
Lineage Figures Tell 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


Whatever the measure of importance attached to lineage 
figures as a factor in the selection of media by an advertiser, we 
have no need to dispute. 

We believe that circulation and its distribution, character of 
the newspaper and proportionate coverage of the field are more 
important, but we do not insist. So we publish the lineage figures 
for whatever consideration one may give them. 

The figures are for January, February and March, 1928, are 
expressed in lines and are from the quarterly report of DeLisser 
Brothers, New York. Comparisons are with the same months 
of 1927. 


Total Advertising 
The Telegram-Gazette (7 days)... 4,474,015, Increase 48,428 
The other Worcester paper (6 days) 1,264,980, Decrease 144,849 


Local Display Advertising 
The Telegram-Gazette (7 days)... 2,646,418, Increase 45,823 
The other Worcester paper (6 days) 897,061, Decrease 121,969 


The Circulation Figures, 


more important, are still more enlightening. 





Telegram-Gazette, net paid total.............. 100,251 
The other Worcester paper, net paid total........... 80,012 
Telegram-Gazette, City Circulation............ 57,137 
In 18 mile radius, (city and suburban)............. 90,742 


Here, in this rich, prosperous, second largest community in 
Massachusetts, the advertiser can cover 93. 5% of the city and 
73.8% of the suburban population by using The Telegram- 
Gazette. 

The consistently maintained circulation growth of these papers 
is acceptable proof of their character and progressive manage- 
ment and the esteem in which they are held by the public. 


THE TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


George F. Booth, Publisher 


PAUL BLOCK, Inc., Notional tative 
New York Boston Chicago P Iphia en Francisco 


The Trade Commission Pries into 
Press Agentry 


This Testimony Gives an Interesting Picture of What the Modern 
Propagandist Does 


[Eprrorta Nore: The _ testimony 
which follows is taken from the hearings 
that are being held by the Federal Trade 
Commission in its investigation of public 
utilities. ] 


LARENCE T. WILLARD 

was called as a witness on 
May 2 on behalf of the Commission 
and having been previously sworn, 
testified as follows: 

Direct examination by Mr. 
Healy : 

Q. Your home is where? A. 
New Haven, Connecticut. 

Q. You are connected with the 
New Haven Committee on Public 
Service Information? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is your business with 
that Committee? A. Secretary. 

Q. How long have you been 
secretary? A. Since April 1, 
1924. 


Q. What did you do before that 
time? A. Publicity. 
Q. For whom? 

clients. 

Q. Name some of them. A. The 
Connecticut Company. 

Q. That is controlled by and is 
a subsidiary of the New Haven 
Railway? A. It was at one time. 
And various other concerns. 

Q. How long have you been do- 
ing publicity work prior to going 
with this Committee? A. Since 
approximately 1915 or 1916 or 
thereabouts. 

Q. Have you never been em- 
ployed by a State regulatory body 
such as the Public Service Com- 
mission? A. No, sir. 

Q. How did it come about that 
the committee was formed? A. 
The idea perhaps originated with 
myself. I believed that some of 
the utility companies in Connecti- 
cut could probably get better ser- 
vice by themselves than they 
would as members of the New 
England Bureau which was then 
in existence. 

Q. Connecticut had been cov- 
ered in publicity work by the New 
England Bureau prior to that 
time? A. Yes, sir. 


A. Various 


Q. And you made the sugges- 
tion that there ought to be a sepa- 
rate committee for the State of 
Connecticut? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. To whom did you make that 
suggestion? A. Well, approxi- 
mately half a dozen utility men. 

Q. Who were they? A. One 
was Mr. Ferguson of the Hart- 
ford Electric Light Company, Mr. 
Day of the Connecticut Light and 
Power Company, Mr. Storrs, Mr. 
Norcross, who was president of 
the Gas Company, and probably a 
couple of others. 

Q. What have you done in Con- 
necticut about furnishing speak- 
ers? A. Not a thing. 

Q. Don’t you keep track of the 
number of speeches that are de- 
livered through the State on the 
subject? A. No, sir, I have had 
one or two requests to try and 
make the report on speeches which 
have been made, and I was prob- 
ably six months getting it, at- 
tempting to find out from two or 
three men who were individuals, 
whether or not they had spoken 
anywhere or not, but I didn’t get 
a reply from them. We don’t run 
a speakers’ bureau. 

Q. Who does? A. 
none. 

Q. Do you know how much 
public speaking there has been? A. 
I know there has been very little. 

Q. There have been some in- 
stances where representatives of 
utility companies have spoken to 
clubs and public gatherings at 
various times on public questions. 
Haven’t you seen the speakers’ 
handbooks prepared by the N. E. 
L. A.? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you give that any cir- 
culation at all? A. No, sir. 

What have you done about 
the schools in Connecticut? A. 
We compiled the booklet known 
as The Connecticut Public Utili- 
ties Catechism. 

Q. To what extent was this 
distributed throughout Connecti- 
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How long to read 
a movie title? 


OU can probably read the average 
movie title at least three times be- 
fore it is flashed off. Yet it must be kept 
on that long so that everyone in the 
audience may be able to read it once. 


If you do a volume business, the 
typical movie audience approximates 
your market. 


Is your copy written so that every- 
one in your audience can fully under- 
stand? Can the bulk of your prospects 
grasp your story quickly—easily? 


Look over your present copy in this 
light. It may repay you. 


Ruthrauft 


and Ryan 





NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS 
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Take Advantage of This 
Extra Summer Business 


Michigan 





" ~ 








Grand Rapids Press Flint Daily Journal 
Saginaw Daily News Jackson Citizen Patriot © Muskegon Chronicle 
Kalamazoo Gazette Bay City Daily Times | Ann Arbor Daily News 


Combined Daily Average Net Paid Circulation 
271,662 


THE BOOTH PUBLISHING CO. 


1. A. KLEIN, Eastern Representative J.E. LUTZ, Western Representative 
50 East 42nd St., New York 6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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cut? A. Probably seventy high 
schools are using it. 

. To how many high schools 
was this distributed? A. I have 
no idea. 

Q. How many -went into each 
one? There is a document I be- 
lieve that shows? A. Yes. 

Q. What other printed matter 
has been distributed through your 
committee? A. The regular clip- 
ping sheet which we get out twice 
a month. 

Q. We have some samples of 
them, I understand. What has 
been said about your radio talks on 
public utility matters? A. Noth- 


ing. 

Q. What is this clipping sheet 
that you refer to? A. It is a 
news bulletin, might be termed a 
news bulletin, gotten out every 
two weeks, sent to newspapers and 
a mailing list, carbon copy of 
which you have. 

Q. Has there been any advice 
given by your committee or any- 
one connected with it to your 
knowledge, or utility companies, 
on the subject of advertising? A. 
No, sir, I can’t recall that. 

Q. Hasn’t the committee urged 
the utility companies to advertise 
extensively in Connecticut through 
the local papers in the State? A. 
No, sir. 

Q. What effort did you make to 
get your publicity release printed 
in the papers in Connecticut? A. 
None. 

Q. Well, I will withdraw that 
question and ask you another, to 
what extent has the matter that 
you released been published in 
the newspapers in the past? A. 
I should say about 20 per cent. 

Q. Did you for a period under- 
take to keep track of the amount 
of stuff that was reproduced in 
the newspapers? A. I always 
keep track of it. 

Q. Is some of it printed in the 
columns of the papers, without 
anything to show that it was fur- 
nished by a utility company? A. 
Well, all of the material is printed 
without any definite tag on it as 
having come from the committee, 


S. 
Q. Does the general public sim- 

ply get it as news in the news 

columns of the paper? A. Yes. 
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Q. Without anything to warn 
them or tell them of the _source 
from which it is obtained? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Do some of the newspapers 
in Connecticut reflect in the edi- 
torial columns the views that are 
expressed in your releases? A. I 
should say not. 

Q. Haven’t you undertaken to 
keep track of the amount of edi- 
torial expression in Connecticut 
papers that could be traced or ap- 
plied to your publicity work? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Then there is some editorial 
matter that can be traced or 
ascribed to your publicity work? 

A, It is probably so small that 
it isn’t worth really checking. 

Q. Have you given us some in- 
formation on that? A. I have 
given you a check of these. edi- 
torials that appeared in the Con- 
necticut newspapers in the four 
years that can actually be traced 
to the material we sent out and 
having references, a total of about 
fifty. 

Q. Do you maintain personal 
contacts with some of the editors 
of the Connecticut newspapers? 
A. No, sir. 

Q. Are you acquainted with 
some of them? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are you on intimate terms 
with any of them? No, sir. 

Q. Have any of the papers that 
you have gone to in the past and 
gotten them to print any matter— 
A. (interposing) I can’t recall 
having been in a newspaper office 
and discussed with the news editor 
publicity of any story released. 

Q. Have you discussed with any 
editor or his representatives out- 
side of the newspaper office? 

I meant to include that in my 
statement. 

Q. Have you had any surveys 
made in Connecticut of the text 
books? A. No, sir. 

Q. Have you had any surveys 
made to show to what extent public 
utility matters should be taught or 
discussed in schools? A. No. 

Q. Have there been any pay- 
ments made to any newspapers, or 
made outside of regular advertis- 
ing, by your committee or anybody 
connected with it? A, Payments 
to newspapers? 
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Q. Yes, has any newspaper been 
paid for printing in any of its 
news columns on the subject of 
utilities? A. No, sir. 


Q. Nor in the editorial col- 
umns? A. No, sir. 
. How was the money ob- 


tained by which your committee is 
maintained? A. The companies 
comprising membership pay one- 
fiftieth of 1 per cent of their 
gross, plus a fixed charge, the 
companies which do a gross busi- 
ness of $25,000 a year or under 
pay $25 fixed charge in addition 
to the one-fiftieth of 1 per cent. 
Q. Are all your disbursements 
covered by that? A. All dis- 
bursements are made by check. 
Q..Do you get an itemized bill 
or receipt? A. The company re- 
ceives a check. Yes, I believe so. 
Q. On what basis or under what 
kind of a basis are your payments 
made? A. The budget is allowed 
out of which I conduct the activi- 
ties. 
Q. Assuming there is a balance, 


what becomes of that? A. That 
belongs to me. 

Q. What is the budget? A. 
$15,000 


Q. The balance, that belongs to 
you. It varies from year to year 
doesn’t it? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you account to nobody 
for that? A. Account to the 
Treasurer. 

Q. What you do with it is your 
own concern? A. Well, that is 
the minimum salary. 

Q. But is any of it used in any 
way except to pay you to promote 
oe purpose of this committee? A. 


0. 

Q. Well now explain, out of 
that sum you could if you saw fit 
make various payments for the 
purpose of the committee without 
encumbering them by check or 
vouchers in the books which are 
filed of the committee? A. I could 
do that but I would like to state 
that I don’t. 

Q. That is what I wanted to ask 


you about. Have you ever? 
A. No, sir. 
Q. Who wrote the catechism 


that has been distributed in Con- 
necticut? A. Mr. Kimball and 
myself. 
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Q. Who suggested that. that be 
done? A. I believe I did. 

Q. Well I wish you would sum- 
marize for us and tell us all of the 
kinds of publicity work that your 
committee does, name them off. 
A. The issuance of that clip sheet 
to which you referred; the issu- 
ance once every two weeks of a 
news bulletin to members, which 
is a digest of news which appears 
throughout the State during those 
two weeks, and which may be of 
interest to members only, that is 
for public distribution, and the 
compilation and distribution of 
that catechism. : 

Q. Is that all? A. I can’t think 
of anything else. 

Q. Do you prepare boiler plates? 


I beg your pardon. I should 
have included that in with the 
clip sheet. 


Q. Who prepares that for you, 
first of all, who writes the mate- 
rial that goes into the boiler 
plates? A. We send them to 
New York, and it is set up in 
New York by the Western News- 
paper Union. 

Q. To whom is the plate dis- 
tributed? A. To a list of news- 
papers in Connecticut, the Con- 
necticut mewspapers, daily and 
weekly. 

Q. Who pays for the boiler 
plates? A. We do. 

Q. Is there anything that goes 
with the boiler plate that is sup- 
plied by your Committee. A. Yes, 
at the head of the column that 
goes to the weekly proof of the 
plates, that shows, that it comes 
from this committee and it is sent 
to them free of charge. 

Q. But that isn’t in the plate 
itself? A. Yes, that is on the 
plate. It doesn’t show in the 
publication of the paper. 

Q. That is what I am trying to 
find out. Why doesn’t it show in 
the publication of the paper? Is 
it because the statement doesn’t 
appear in the plate itself? A. I 
don’t know. It appears on the 
proof of the plate but whether it 
appears on the plate itself or not 
I don’t know. 

Q. When that matter is repro- 
duced in the news columns of the 
newspaper there is no statement 
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The Pittsburgh 
Press 


announces the addition 


ofa 
Rotogravure 


Section 
SUNDAY, JULY 15th 


Cw od 


Circulation 
282,266 A. B.C. 
Rate $]-99 g@ line 


Rotogravure is now intro- 
duced to Pittsburgh for the 
first time and through the 
Sunday Press exclusively 





THE PITTSBURGH PRESS 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
Member of the Gravure Service Group 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT: 250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO, DETROIT, PHILADELPHIA, ATLANTA, 8AN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES, PORTLAND, SEATTLE 
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there to show that the plate was 
furnished by your Committee’ or 
any utility interests? 

These releases of boiler 
plate matter sometimes contain 
reference to State regulation of 
utilities? A. I can’t remember 
any stating that, only a story that 
we ran as a matter of news inter- 
est when the Public Utilities 
Commission of Connecticut was 
reopening. We never did any sort 
of propaganda. 

Q. Isn’t it true, Mr. Willard, 
that part of the program in the 
contests of the fight against mu- 
nicipat ownership involves making 
the public believe that the utilities 
are adequately regulated by State 
bodies? A. I suppose that is so. 

Q. 1 suppose the paper would 
not be so apt to print anything 
unless it had news value? A. It 
must have news value. 

Q. There may be other articles 
except mews? A. There may be, 
but I don’t believe you will find 
it in the file. 

Q. What is the purpose of 
printing this one of November 18, 
1926, headed “Water Managers 
Don’t Have Easy Time?” What is 
the news in that item? A. The 
effort that they make in warm 
weather to try to stop the use of 
lawn sprinklers and so on. 

Q. Isn’t the purpose of that 
article to induce the public to a 
more favorable attitude toward 
the water companies and managers 
of them? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. There is very little news 
value in the article? <A. I think 
there is news in it. It is a matter 
of opinion. 

Q. Look at document 1046 and 
tell us what it is? A. Check of 
space for the fiscal year 1925. 

Q. That is, it shows the num- 
ber of articles reprinted from 
your clip sheets? A. Yes. 

Q. What is meant by the state- 
ment, “average space per news- 
paper?” A. The total columns 
divided by the number of papers. 

Q. The number of papers in the 
State? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In that year ending April 
1, 1925, you got 6,667 column 
inches reprinted from the clip 
sheets? A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. 1,052 column inches reprint- 
ed by the use of plate? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And then the combined totals 
7,719 for the year or an average 
of 89 column inches in every 
newspaper in Connecticut for 
which I suppose you paid noth- 
ing? A. No, sir. 

Q. All right. Exhibit 1047 is 
what? A. The same for the year 
ending 1926. 

Q. The total for the year 1926 
is what? A. 11,964 column inches. 

Q. And the average space per 
newspaper was 144 column inches? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Exhibit 1048 is what? A. 
That is for the year 1927. 

Q. And there the total number 
of column inches had increased to 
13,000? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But the average per news- 
paper had increased to 173? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. The second sheet here gives 
us a little more detail? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Exhibit 1049 is for the year 
ending April 1, 1928, and the 
average column inches per news- 
paper is 189? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is document 1050? A. 
That is a check of the scrap 
books showing the number of edi- 
torials printed during the four 
years based on any material which 
might have been put there in the 
clip sheet. 

Q. When you say “based” on 
that matter, you mean material 
provided by you and you give it 
here year by year, do you not? 

Yes, sir. 

Q. And the first year 85 col- 
umn inches, the next 51, the next 
82, and the next 18914, is that 
right? A. Yes, sir. 

Witness: May I refer to that 
editorial sheet? A. Yes, sir. 

Witness: There are approxi- 
mately 50 editorials for the four 
years. That isn’t very much. We 
tried to confine ourselves more to 
a distribution of news than an 
attempt to add to a list such as 
that. 

Q. An analysis of the exhibit 
shows to what extent your mate- 
rial is used in editorial columns? 
A. Yes, ‘ approximately 50 edi- 
torials in four years. 
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AMAZING New Discovery! 


2+2-4 


In fat, somnolent figures, 
exhaustive and exhausting 
analyses, Child Life could 
give one of the standard 
presentations that add 
gray hairs to even the most 
patient buyers of space. 

But instead, consider 
this: 

Cream of Wheat, Add- 
a-pearl, Jell-O, Northern 
Pacific Railway, Hor- 
lick’s Malted Milk, 
Quaker Oats, Postum, 
Wheatena, Fels-Naptha, 
Santa Fe ... and others 
too numerous to list! 


CHILD LIFE 


All are regular advertisers 
in Child Life. 


To them we have told the 
simple story “Child Life, 
200,000 circulation, 35c 
a copy, all families with 
children and the highest 
standards of living—”’ 


And they said, “Yes, 
we know the rest.” 


Ask any one of them— 
their advertising mana- 
ger—their agencies. Or 
write to us direct. 536 S. 
Clark Street, Chicago. 


* 


Ranp M¢Natty & Company 
Publishers 
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The Blackman Company 


120 WEST 42NP STREET - NEW YORK 
Magazine Newspaper Outdoor Street Car Radio 
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O THE MANUFACTURER it is certainly 
important that he should know how the new 
trends in design will affect his business . . . Even 
if he is not making and selling something in 
which design is of primary importance, such as 


furniture, fabrics, rugs, or clothing, he cannot 


aM! ! | 


evade the effect of design on the success of his 
—. product—either as it bears on the container for 
his goods, the physical appearance of his adver- 
—_— tising, the decoration of his showrooms or the 


display material for his trade outlets. 


In our memorandum, “Modern Art in Indus- 
try,” we have gathered together some opinions 
of designers, architects, department store heads, 
magazine editors, manufacturers and other ob- 
servers of public taste. We will be glad to send 


a copy of this memorandum to any advertiser. 


THIS COUPON... 


will bring our memorandum, “Modern Art in Industry” 






The Blackman Company, 120 West 42nd St.,N. Y. 


Please send me your memorandum: 







Name __ 





Title. Tele eS Se eee ee. ee ee 






<i 


Company : aie caenalagpuiibiaingeiadets 
Address : noes 
Product Made_ 
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HIS car, for shipping live poultry to 

market, holds from 3,500 to 5,000 
chickens, and there are over 2,000 such 
cars in operation. 


$561,000,000 worth of poultry was 
produced and marketed in the United 
States in 1926. With $620,000,000 worth 
of eggs produced, the total value of these 
products is $1,181,000,000. 


A Billion Dollar Industry 


Poultrymen who produce these 


products have a tremendous buying 
power. They may be reached through 
the columns of — 


Chicago, Illinois 


American Poultry Journal 


The Oldest and Best Poultry Paper—Established 1874 
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Knowing When, Where and How 


to “Interrupt” the Illustration 






Pictures Often Profit by Some Intruding Outside Element 


By W. Livingston Larned 


OM of the most popular of this 
year’s illustrative ideas is that 
of “interrupted pictures”—pictures 
which are broken into by some out- 
side influence. Because of the popu- 
larity of halftones from camera 
originals, this interrupt- 
ing scheme has been of 
quite specific help in the 
search for new and 
original compositions. 

In a search for some 
one advertisement, 
which might visualize 
the fundamental idea 
clearly, let us turn to a 
magazine page used by 
the Association of 
\merican Soap and 
Glycerine Products, 
Inc. Practically the en- 
tire space is taken up 
by a drawing in crayon 
of an executive seated 
at his desk. He is writ- 
ing a letter, and the 
two hands are well to 
the front of the com- 
position. 

If, however, the face 
of this man had been 
shown, it is definitely 
certain that two things 
would have happened: 
first, the eyes would 
have turned to the face 
at once, while the ad- 
vertisement very defi- 
nitely asks and wants 
the reader to look at the hands of 
the writer. Second, the copy sug- 
gests that this is your boss.” If any- 
face had been shown, the reader 
would see at once that it was not 
his superior at the office. The lay- 
out artist was conscious of all this, 
and did a very clever thing; he in- 
terrupted the illustration at just 
the right place. A mortise of white 
was superimposed over the head of 
the man at the desk, and the head- 
line was featured here: “Watch the 





boss’s hands.” In consequence of 
the unique interruption, one’s gaze 
turns instinctively to the hands at 
work on the letter. Here is the 
crucial point of the picture, in an 
advertising sense. An element of 





There’s self-assurance in SOAP & WATER 


PUBLIEMED BY THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN SOAP AND CLYCERING 
v ' tr 


© ALD THE WORK OF CLEaHLINETS EmeTETe 


AS A RESULT OF THIS UNIQUE INTERRUPTION IDEA, ONE’S 
EYES TURN TO THE HANDS AS THE ADVERTISER DESIRES 


mystery has been injected. The 
reader wonders if that man is any- 
thing like his own chief. The 
reader can fill in the missing de- 
tail. He could imagine, well enough, 
that this is his “boss.” 

This, then, we may look upon 
as an excellent example of the 
illustration which is interrupted 
wisely and well, for the betterment 
of the entire advertisement. There 
is a definite reason for the inter- 
ruption. 
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The American Blower Company 
has adopted an idea in its illus- 
trations that has had quite a pop- 
ular run for the last year or so; 
that is to strike a caption boldly 
across the picture at some ob- 
viously strategic point in the com- 
position. There are no less than 
fifty serials now running that em- 
ploy this scheme in one effective 
manner or another. But the prin- 
ciple is always the same—a picture 
interrupted, wisely, by 
some clever outside in- 


fluence. It is found in You haven't 
the Squibb’s “Danger ur 
Line” art arrangement, yout 
wherein a line calls lastest tennis 


special attention to the 
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watch with action studies of fig- 
ures wearing the product, and then 
projects a flash of brilliant light 
from watch to wrist of wearer, 
bearing the lettered “Shock- proof “J 

At the present time this “in- 
terrupted” idea is being a little 
over done. Where, a year ago, 
there were but one or two of these 
interrupted illustrations with their 
sparkling phrases interposed stra- 
tegically, now at least fifty engage 








mouth of the figure 
featured. In the Amer- 
ican Blower campaign, 
which is a plea for 
pure air in industrial 
plants, there are action 





pictures of men at 








work in such establish- 
ments, and somewhere 
in each layout a white 
path is cut across, car- 
rving the slogan, “Bad 
air is bad _ business.” 
The path of animation 
is made to strike the 
picture at some point 


s : WRIGHT & DITSON 





A. }. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON, INC. 





where smoke or heavy, 
sodden streaks of at- 
mospheric contamina- 
tion are in evidence. 
Barbasol does it, in 
reverse style, by show- 
ing large heads of men 
in the center of the 
space with a path of 
lettering which runs 
from top to bottom of the adver- 
tisement. The two pictorial sides 
thus divided carry a visual story 
of two methods, while the copy, in 
turn, is affirmative and negative. 
A toilet preparation, mentioning 
three products, each for a separate 
and distinct purpose, adopts the 
scheme in still another way by 
placing the letters, A, B and C, 
superimposed over three parts of 
the face of a pretty woman. They 
serve as a key for three products. 
Benrus, a watch claimed to be 
impervious to rough treatment, 
combines an illustration of the 





oma ed Co 


BY INTERRUPTING THIS ILLUSTRATION, UNIMPORTANT 
PARTS OF IT ARE DISPENSED WITH 


in it, and, as a result the story 
is an old one to the public. It has 
lost its original “kick.” 

However, every idea originated 
has some new application, and the 
perennial cleverness of the modern 
layout man and visualizer may be 
depended upon to relieve any pos- 
sible monotony. 

Kohler of Kohler, plumbing 
fixtures, using magazine pages in 
color, interjects red forks at the 
most unexpected places in a beauti- 
ful illustration, and within each 
fork certain phrases are featured. 
The lines of the fork, being in 
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There ain’t no 
rubber money 





SEVENTY-F IVE thousand dollars goes so far . . . 
and no farther! Money isn’t rubber. One dollar is one 
dollar . . . just that! 


A WELL-KNOWN company introduced a new 
product to the market a year or so ago. It was distributed 
from Maine to California, from Pensacola to Seattle (the 
manufacturer had a host of lifelong friends in the trade; 
this made distribution easy!). 


Bur sales clung tenaciously to the red ink column 
—the company’s $75,000 advertising appropriation (plus 
ace high, nationwide distribution, mind you) couldn’t 
turn the trick. 


Was this an advertising problem? . . . It seemed 
so to our client and to us. But more than advertising 
alone was involved. Queries bulged over into the larger 
field of marketing—and the marketing solution held the 
advertising answer. 


Tuis CASE illustrates why James F. Newcomb & 
Co. Inc. is known as a marketing agency that renders 
expert advertising service—a service for the advertiser 
whose annual appropriation isn’t large enough to sink a 
battleship by the brute force of its barrage, but must 
bank largely on strategy to gain victories. 


JAMES F. NEWCOMB & CO. INC. 


330 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Telephone, PEN nsylvania 7200 
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bright carmine, catch the eye at 
once, although they certainly do 
not detract from the main picture. 
But these are the more obvious 
ideas in connection with an inter- 
rupted illustration. Of more sig- 
nificance to the average advertiser 
is how to project into a picture 
some strikingly important feature, 
or, on the other hand, to blot out 
those less important parts of the 
illustration which merely take up 
valuable space and 
mean little. 


a 
How often it hap- be 


pens that a picture, re- 


quiring considerable Dont Falter 
space, is valuable in an 

advertising sense only  eklide 
in certain aspects. I can ; 
illustrate this by re feet of style and comfort 


ferring to a magazine 
advertisement used by 
Wright and _  Ditson, 
makers of tennis rackets 
and foot-gear. There 
were, then, these two 
products to be brought 
out in a single com- 
position. 

Reaching from top to 
bottom of the page 
there was the spirited 
figure of a_ tennis 
player in action. 
White interrupting mor- 
tises for text were 
thrown across this fig- 
ure, just below the 
shoulders, and then 
again directly above the 
feet. They divided the 
illustration, as a con-. 
sequence, into three 
separate parts, the head 
and an upraised hand 
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argument to be placed in direct 
juxtaposition to the product it de- 
scribes, and the effect of a full 
figure in action is obtained with- 
out sacrifice of copy demands as 
to space. 

Now and again, a product can 
be used as an interrupting device. 
The series of drawings of people 
writing with a fountain pen, and 
the large, dominating pen pointed 
directly into these compositions, 








H ARCH PRESERVER ADVERTISEMENTS ARE BEING MADE DIS 
holding a ball, the cen TINCTIVE BY BLOCKING OUT PART OF THE ILLUSTRATION 


tral portion of the fig- 

ure and the right hand gripping 
the racket, and, finally, the feet in 
the Wright & Ditson Speedlite 
tennis shoes. 

This composition might be ac- 
cepted as a particularly happy 
method of interrupting a picture 
for its own betterment and of dis- 
pensing with parts which are not 
essential to the story or to the 
strength of the layout. 

The mortises, as injected into 
the illustration, permit each copy 


the point of the pen terminating at 
the small pen held by the user, is 
an apt application of this illus- 
trative principle. 

For the Johnson outboard motor 
campaign, now current in maga- 
zines, a most effective plan is fol- 
lowed. A boat is skimming swiftly 
through the waters of a mountain 
lake, and the artist has painted in, 
in white, sketchy, atmospheric 
wings, the wings of graceful speed. 
The reader is certain to accept this 
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When We Say 


“The City of Influential America”... 


—we do not mean Washington, important as Washington 
is as the center of government .. . we do not mean New 
York, great as New York is as a center of financial control 

. we do not mean Chicago, powerful as Chicago is as 
the business leader of the Middle West . . . we do not 
mean Detroit, influential as Detroit is in the American 
automobile industry . . . nor do we mean San Francisco, 
Western center of oceanic shipping and commerce . . 
nor New Orleans, great as is the réle New Orleans plays 
in the cotton industry of America .. . 


We mean, rather, a new city in which live the 
leaders of commerce, industry and finance from all 
these cities—the men who are responsible for the 
growth of these great centers in influence and power. 
They are men who operate on a national scale... 
to whom authoritative national news is essential. 


. The United States Daily—recording the daily 
activities of the Federal Government—establishes 
an intimate daily contact with these leaders of 
America. It reaches them each day wherever they 
ot . a. 


And where they are, there is The City of Influen- 
tial America. 

The United States Daily is important as an ad- 
vertising medium because it can take sales messages 
each day directly to those who control the affairs 
of a hundred million people. 


Sell Influential America 
And You Sell All America 


The GAnited States Daily 


Established March 4th, 1926 
The Only Daily Newspaper ary Itself Entirely to the Official News of 


overnment 
DAVID LAWRENCE VICTOR WHITLOCK 
President Feeztine Off ere: Vice-President and 
» Lithia Director of Advertising 
New York Office: Chicago Office: 


Graybar ney Detroit Office: 
420 Lexington Ave Ln Sa oe Dime Bank Building 
Member A.B.C. 


Circulation Now in Excess of 30,000 Net Paid A. B. C. 
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“ENVELOPES 


without 
their usual cost 


HEN you want your booklets or other mailings 
to get favorable attention, you send them out 
in “envelopes to match.” 

But that usually means “envelopes to order,” two 
or three weeks’ delay, and a bill that seems high for 
the job. 

Avoid all that trouble, Use the Improved Colum- 
bian Clasp Envelope. Print on it the same design that 
you print on the enclosure—in the same colors, You 
can do that because the neutral buff on the Improved 
Columbian Clasp takes any color, enhances it, gives it 
proper contrast—and as a background even makes an 





attractive “second color.” 








o> Even if unprinted, this flat 
buff tint will harmonize 
The Improved Columbian Clasp— with any color scheme of 


the standard catalog envelope. Pleas- 

ing to theeye, yet made oftough and ~~ the envelope’s contents. 
hard-to-tear paper. Flexible clasp 

bends without breaking, always lines In addition, you get a 
up with flap punch—and is firmly . 

anchored at four points in a double sturdier envelope than 
thickness of paper. The name—Im- ‘ = » 

proved Columbian Clasp—and the you re likely to get in an 


size number are always printed on o —— 
the lower flap. envelope to order” job; 





1 you get right from your 
Lei weet) Yoeree printer's or stationer’s stock 
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a size to fit your job; you get a clasp that is conceded 
to be the best obtainable. 

In actual tests made to compare this with other 
catalog envelopes, the Improved Columbian Clasp has 
been bent open and shut three times as often as the 
next best, before the tongues broke off. The tough paper 
of this envelope prints well. Ink dries quickly on it. 

From every angle, printing up the improved Colum- 
bian Clasp Envelopes costs much less and invariably re- 
sults in a sturdier envelope than the made-to-order job. 

There are 32 convenient sizes for you to choose from 
in the Improved Columbian Clasp, right out of stock 
—everything from “pay” size to 12 x 15%. See your 
printer or stationer—or write for name of a nearby 
distributor. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 
The world’s largest manufacturers of envelopes 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
With fourteen manufacturing divisions covering the country 


Improved 
COLUMBIAN 


LASP ENVELOPES 
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Just “picture” Columbia! 


IF brevity and conciseness are the parents of con- 
viction, these ten brief facts should give not only 
a true but a convincing “picture” of Columbia, as it 
is today. Within these ten short sentences, there is a 
compact but ample outline of its character, its stand- 
ing and its influence in 729,792 first-class American 
homes and a large institutional market. 


Columbia is a general magazine, appealing to the entire aut 
Columbia’s editorial content (divided in 8 groups 1927) was 
Fi 40% Sociology 16% 


Useful Arts 10% Philosophy 9% 
Religion 7% 
History 6% Nateral History 5% 
Columbia is one of the largest general magazines in the U. S. 


Columbia’s circulati is 100% subscription, home-delivered, 
with 75% i in the Urban Market. 

Columbia’s readers are chiefly young people, 74% of them being 
under 45 years of age. 


Columbia has 3.5 readers per copy1,167,000 men, 1,022,000 
women, and 184,000 boys and 181,000 girls under 








18 years. 
Columbia’s readers own 407,000 homes and 435,000 motor cars. 
Columbia infi es ional market consisting of 





a large 
thousands of club houses, hospitals, homes, schools, col- 
leges and other institutions. 


Columbia carries the advertising of many of the largest national 
advertisers in the United States. 


Columbia is used by the largest and best advertising agencies in 
America. And they tell us it is a good advertising medium | 


729,792 


Average net paid circulation, year ended December 31st, 1927 
Member of the A. B. C. 


OLUMB 


Published and printed monthly by the Knights of Columbus in 
their own plant at New Haven, Connecticut 


DAVID J. GILLESPIE, Advertising Director 
Eastern Office: 25 W. 43rd St., New York 
J. F. JENKINS, Western Manager 

Office: 134 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
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intrusion as a mere pictorial sym- 
bol of a necessary selling argu- 
ment. 

One advertiser, the Arch Pre- 
server Shoe, has just introduced 
what to all intents and purposes is 
a new use of photographs, broken 
in upon by the most surprising 
mortise interruptions. The possi- 
bilities and variants of the plan 
are almost without end. 

A photographer was sent into 
certain crowded city streets and 
instructed to point his camera 
downward into the hurrying mid- 
afternoon throngs, on a sunny day. 
The perspective might include sev- 
eral blocks and hundreds of people. 

The prints were mounted and 
each subject ruled off into unique 
forms with Chinese white. One 
of these forms was blocked out in 
white, as a mortise for type. The 
continuity and general ensemble of 
the street scenes were in no wise 
disturbed, and a composition was 
arrived at which possessed a very 
unusual amount of individuality. 

Apparently, no one had thought 
of handling a photograph in ex- 
actly this manner before and a 
distinctive art layout scheme was 
evolved which ‘is being carried 
through an entire series. 

It is always interesting to see 
what can be done by superimpos- 
ing one illustration over another, 
or challenging the right of a 
camera picture or an original study 
to go it absolutely alone. 

Frequently enough, in this inven- 
tive age, with advertisers con- 
stantly seeking untrammeled effects 
and dramatic pictorial climaxes, 
such layouts are far more attrac- 
tive than the quiet methods of the 
past. Illustrations are transformed 
into cartoons, serious cartoons, and 
tell their stories far more force- 
fully. 

Just now, the prevailing “inter- 
ruption” fad appears to be that, as 
I have said, of captions, often 
hand-lettered, made to break in 


on an illustration where they will 
clarify the idea. 

In Crosley radio drawings, 
groups of people around the receiv- 
ing set, or studies of broadcasting 
scenes and situations, are inter- 
rupted by a white band bearing the 
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slogan, “You’re There with a 
Crosley.” Creo-Dipt illustrations 
in color feature charming cottages, 
one-half painted, the other un- 
painted, and the two sections are 
divided by a ribbon of white which 
carries the phrase, “Beautify your 
present home with Creo-Dipts.” 
Camera character compositions 
of men using cigarette lighters of a 
new and patented type carry super- 
imposed shapes of white, with the 
words, “A flip and it’s lit.” That 
these bands of white may cover up 
some part of the features of a 
figure makes not the slightest dif- 
ference; the effect is what the 
artist is after, and he achieves it. 





With Reference to “Larruping 
the Lobbyist” 


“Tue Untirep States Dairy” 
Wasuincron, May 28, 1928. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In your issue of May 17 “Larruping 
the Lobbyist” [an extract from the 
“Congressional Record], we believe 
there may be considerable injury done 
The United States Daily by reason of 
possible misinterpretation. 

After printing in small type a | am 
tion from The United States aily, 
April 6 issue, the article continues in 
larger type saying “There follow some 
other statements everyone of them bein 
a lie.” [That part of the article, includ- 
ing the reference to The United States 
Daily, are remarks made by and credited 
° mend Caraway. Ed. Printers’ 

NK 

Lap possible misinterpretation would 

= arise where the article is read hur- 
a y -— where the assumption would 

made that what The United States 
Deils had to say was not true. 

Anyone who knows The United States 
Daily, of course, recognizes that it 
offers no + oppor or speculation with 
regard to the news carried. It simply 
presents the record of the official activi- 
ties of the Government in all its branches 
as they relate to the business of the 
country. Authorized statements only 
are presented and they are published 
a comment by The United States 

aily 

I will appreciate it, however, if you 
will print this letter, because I ieve 
many of your readers not familiar with 
the character of The United States Daily 
will think that the author [Senator Cara- 
way] has taken direct issue with some 
information presented in our paper. 

Victor WHITLOCK, 
Vice-President. 





Leon Allen Leaves Van Raalte 
Company 


Leon Allen, for more than four years 
sales manager of the Van Raalte Com- 
pany, New York, has resigned. 














Newport Advertises to Extend Its 
Summer Season 


City Council and Chamber 


of Commerce Co-operate 


in Modest 


Newspaper Campaign to Attract Vacationists and All-Year Residents 


By Oscar DeCamp 


ERY few products are eim- 

barrassed by prestige. An 
oft-quoted example is the Rolls- 
Royce car. It used to be said that 
wealthy prospects, especially those 
living in small communities, would 
often hesitate to buy a_Rolls- 
Royce for fear their neighbors 
would think them unduly extrava- 


gant. The car, they said, sug- 
gested a_ scale of 
living rather more 


magnificent than be- 
came the community 
in which they lived. 
The very name of it, 
they feared, smacked 
of prodigality and 
ostentation. People 
might make false in- 
ferences. 

I do not know 
whether Newport, 
R. IL, has ever been 
embarrassed by pres- 
tige. I do know that 
many people of aver- 
age means, who have 
never been there, 
hesitate to go be- 
cause of Newport’s 
reputation. For years 
Newport has had the 
reputation of being 
one of the country’s 
wealthiest and most 
exclusive summer re- 
sorts. Its fashionable summer 
colony receives aS much gratuitous 
mention in the press as does that 
of Palm Beach. 

While it is true that many 
wealthy society folk do own 
homes and estates in Newport, 
and regularly summer there, that 
is not all there is to Newport. 
Nor is it all that the city of New- 
port wants the world to know of 
it. For Newport is a city of 
30,000, or more, inhabitants and 
has many business interests. It 
wants to grow. It wants more 











people to come and visit it and 
spend their vacations there, and 
it wants more people of the desir- 
able sort to come to Newport and 
live there all the year round. 
Newport has an energetic and 
well-organized Chamber of Com- 
merce. Charles E. Smith is its 
managing secretary. He says: 
“We are advertising Newport 








THREE OF THE NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENTS THAT ARE 
BEING USED IN NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND BOSTON 


this year with an appropriation of 
$2,500, passed in January by the 
Representative Council, which is 
being expended under the juris- 
diction of the Board of Alder- 
men with the co-operation of the 
Newport Chamber of Commerce. 

“Our schedule calls for copy in 
newspapers of Boston, New York 
and Philadelphia in the months of 
May and June, and September. 
We have already received many 
inquiries for our official booklet, 
ot a Capital of Vacation- 
ani 4 ” 
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“ANGLO "PERSI AN RUGS 


Armstrong's Linoleum 


M. L. BURKE 


316 Fulton Avenue, Hempstead 


12+ 118 =130 


| 12 national advertisements for 
Whittall Rugs, appearing in The 
Christian Science Monitor during a 














period of 11 weeks, were supplement- 

ed, through the Monitor’s dealer and 

merchandising service, by 118 retail 

advertisements of Whittall Rugs, 

placed by 46 merchants in various 

cities throughout the United States. 
Let us tell you more about 


this unusual and important 
service to manufacturers. 


The 
Christian Science 
Monitor 


AN INTERNATIONAL DAILY NEWSPAPER 
“ Nation-Wide Dealer Tie-In for Manufacturers” 


Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society, Boston, Mass. 
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The newspaper advertisements 
are single column by seven inches. 
Four newspapers are being used 
in New York, a morning and eve- 
ning paper in Philadelphia, and 
an evening paper in Boston. In- 
sertions are every other week dur- 
ing May, June and September, in 
an effort to start the summer sea- 
son earlier and make it last 
longer. Copy emphasizes the 
many attractions of Newport, as 
a summer resort for vacationists 
and as a place to live: 

“Everything is here,” reads one 
advertisement, “to make your stay 
delightful and replete with pleas- 
ant memories! Enjoy all outdoor 
sports in a marvelous setting of 
romance and history. See New- 
port this summer and realize its 


desirability for your all year 
home. Motor here along the 
beautiful All Shore Route of 


Southern New England. Our il- 
lustrated booklet gives a graphic 
picture of Newport’s many attrac- 
tions. Send for it.” 

The advertisements are signed, 
“City of Newport, Rhode Island. 
For information apply to the 
ws oe of Commerce, Newport, 


e the booklet, “Newport, Capital 
of Vacationland,” was issued by 
the Chamber of Commerce. The 
Chamber also bears the expense 
of handling inquiries and mailing 
out booklets. 

Surprisingly varied and im- 
mensely interesting are the con- 
tents of the booklet, which is 
forty-eight pages, printed in two 
colors, and contains forty-two 
halftone illustrations of Newport 
scenes, and as many more 
vignettes. According to the book- 
let, Newport is indeed a place of 
much historical interest and “fav- 
ored by Nature with rare scenic 
beauty,” as one of the newspaper 
advertisements says. The city claims 
many “firsts” and “oldests.” It was 
established in 1639; it has the first 
Baptist church built in America, 
still standing; a splendid Jewish 
Synagogue, built in 1763; the old 
Friends Meeting House, first to be 
built on American soil, now used 
as a Community Center Museum; 
Trinity Church, built in 1725; the 
house used as headquarters by 
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Count de Rochambeau during the 
Revolutionary War; the Armory 
of the Artillery Company of the 
Town of Newport, formed in 
1741, and said to be the oldest 
military organization in the coun- 
try; and many other historical 
features and memories. About a 
dozen pages of the booklet dea! 
with Newport’s past; the rest of 
it describes its present and the 
features which make it: an inter- 
esting place to visit and live in. 
There are photographs of New- 
port’s picturesque shore line, 
“Army and Navy Day” at Fort 
Adams, the championship tennis 
matches at the Casino, polo 
matches, the horse show and 
county fair, and the harbor, 
“Rendezvous of the New York 
Yacht Club.” Finally, there is 
tipped in to the inside back cover 
a road map of Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and Rhode Island. 





L. L. Hamilton with Cupit & 


Birch 
Lloyd L. Hamilton, who has been 
with the Freeman-Palmer Publications, 


has joined the San Francisco staff of 
Cupit & Birch, publishers’ representa- 
tives. 





Appoints Benjamin & Kentnor 


The Missoula, Mont., Daily North- 
west, which has changed from a weekly 
to a daily newspaper, has appointed the 
Benjamin & entnor Company, pub- 
lishers’ representative, as its national 
advertising representative. 





D. B. Thompson Joins Split- 
dorf Rol-Iron Company 


D. B. Thompson has joined the Split- 
dorf Rol-Iron Company, Detroit, in an 
executive sales position. He was for- 
merly sales promotion manager of The 
Servel Corporation, New York. 





Appoint Dorland Agency 


Mayfair House and the Park Cham- 
bers, both of New York, have appointed 
the Dorland Agency, Inc., of that city, 
to direct their advertising accounts. 
Newspapers and magazines will be used. 





New Account for Tracy-Parry 


Pinco Papers, Inc., Camden, N. J., 
manufacturer of decorative pa has 
appointed the Tracy-Parry Guteany. 
Inc., Philadelphia advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. 


. 
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Says: 

“While most motorists know 
that a good clean set of 
Champions, the better spark 
plug, will make their motor run 
sweeter, they are apt to neglect 
the replacement of spark plugs 
and for, that reason we are con- 
stantly reminding them of it in 
our advertising. 

“Popular Science Monthly 
devotes considerable space to 
car upkeep and we figure that 
the car owners and dealers and 
garage men who pay money to 
read that information will read 
and act on the Champion Spark 
Plug advertisements.” 

Men, ALL men, engineers, 
bankers, manufacturers, indus- 
trialists are the readers of 
Popular Science Monthly. The 
A.A.A.A. Report on Incomes of 
Magazine Readers show that 
Popular Science readers are 
prosperous as well as open- 
minded. 


- Alaa Manue, Se ° 
GerFi sang Comnal Mh Chasey put Aye 
A. B. C. 310,637 . . . edited 
for men of power and 
influence interested in me- 
chanical and scientific 
progress of the day. 


Oo 
st Sabaive 


1872 


President 
R. A. Stranahan, 


The Champion 
Spark Plug Co. 
Teles 







250 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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The 


FORUM 


reached 


100,000 


net-paid in April! 
* 


Most advertisers divide consumer magazines 
into two groups. Those of popular appeal, 
whose circulation runs into the millions. 
Those of a discriminating, intelligent appeal. 
Of this latter group, when a magazine 
reaches the 100,000, it has become a force to 
be reckoned with carefully. 


Especially is this true of the Forwm. The 
Forum reached the 100,000 net-paid mark in 
April. An increase of 10,000 since March, 
and of 20,000 since January—an average of 
over 200 new readers getting the Forum 
habit every day. 














1928 


! 
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But they are not the same readers found 
in other magazines of this type. The Forum 
editorial policy takes care of that. It’s a 
firmly established policy of presenting con- 
troversial questions, and all sides of these 
questions. The Forum irritates; it pacifies; 
but always it interests. Its fairness, its open- 
ness—its all-sidedness—is making the people 
think. And making the advertisers think. It 
is putting the Forum into an advertising 
class where it is considered for all products 
seeking just such a singularly alert market. 
Advertising executives use the Forwm for 
the kind of results that pay. 


Buy while the January rates still hold. 
$300 a page. $225 to publishers. 


* 


Look at this record of how the 
ForuM keeps growing 


1924 --- 8,397 1926 - - - 55,023 


1925 - - - 25,963 1927 - - - 70,000 
1928 - - -*90,000 


*Average net-paid A. B. C. guaranteed for the year 


FORUM 


Edited by HENRY GODDARD LEACH 
441 Lexington Avenue, New York 
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Solution No. 2 
\y5 fates for sercosucn srudean lnerpe For the 

weve sade trips by eu to Ireland and 

Sandionrs pore ~ Amagenens | NIORTH GERMAN 
om tysin bom pg oon LLoyp 
Planned in intimate 
association with the 
s| Advertising and 
Passenger Traffic 
Departments. 


STRATEGY ~ Applied 
to Travel Advertisin ig 


REAT SHIPPING INTERESTS competing for position in 

transatlantic travel. Then an advertisement for Lloyd sound- 
ing the most modern travel note of all. The “First AIR CRUISE in 
History”! Timed to a nicety and studied carefully to dramatize with 
utmost economy of words and space this epic of the air. Presented, 
too, with Art, Typography and Ben Days that insured perfect repro- 
duction in newspapers. This exactly illustrates our viewpoint, 
namely, that advertising to be powerful must be loaded with a 
dynamic idea of strategy. 


ON REQUEST—Cruise Folder of this unique Air Service. 


Smith, Sturgis & Moore 


INCORPORATED 





Addres CXBCUTIVE COMMITTER, AMERICAN AVIATION TOUR serTemaen 8 
(OF BUROPE, 52 Broadway, New Y ort Cory, or your lore! partt agent is . 


NORTH GERMAN 














General Advertising Agents, 171 Madison Avenue, New York, 
& Premier House, Southampton Row, London, England. 
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Direct Mail Coaching for Retailers 


How Certain Manufacturers Are Helping to Move Goods at Final 






Point of Sale 
By A. H. Van Voris 


Retailer of Housefurnishings, Sporting Goods and Hardware 


Fr you are a manufacturer who 
has been making use of direct- 
mail advertising for the purpose 
of securing new and additional 
business from retailers, it is. evi- 
dent that the expenditure involved 
must either result in a wise invest- 
ment (if it brings new business) 
or in a dead loss (if it is not read 
by the retailer). Therefore it 
seems to me that no one will deny 
the advisability of bending every 
effort toward creating the kind of 
direct-mail pieces that will first 
interest the retailer by attracting 
his attention and after once gain- 
ing this attention, will carry on 
to the desired end of securing an 
order. 

Being a retailer myself, it has 
been very interesting for me to 
make a survey of the direct mail 
that has come to my desk recently, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the 
different methods of approach em- 
ployed by various manufacturers 
who want me to help them sell 
their products this spring. 

Each of the pieces which I shall 
comment upon is not necessarily 
to be considered as a model, but I 
believe that each of these speci- 
mens illustrates certain important 
essentials of profitable printed 


* salesmanship. 


Let’s look at some of these 
pieces and try to get at the ele- 
ment that appeals to retailers. 

The American Fork and Hoe 
Company mailed us a combination 
of direct-mail letter, broadside and 
order blank. The letter came in 
for first attention. It reads this 
way: 


Here is a way to increase your nd 
Goods business—built on good sound 
merchandising principles—an as a True 
Temper dealer we are giving you an 
opportunity to take advantage of it 
ped in advance of the spring retail 


“The folder explains this offer quicker 
and better than any letter we might 
write. Please be sure to send the en- 
rolment blank to us before forwarding 
the order to your jobber. 


You will observe that this let- 
ter is brief and directly to the 
point. The retailer is prompted by 
it to investigate the story told by 
the folder or broadside. 

The first folder page of the 
broadside carries this caption: 
“The Key (picture of a large key) 

to More Business for 

Hardware Store 
and for No One Else!” 

This is the story on the inner 

spread of the folder: 


True Temper a Makers. 
What 


The True Temper Sales Plan. 
ye It Possible & You to Sell. 


to Get These les Helps. 
The Valuable es > > Rack ro ioe 
Business-Buildi Advertising 


woe Be Furnis You at No cast 
You Will Send Us Your Enrolment 4 
nee in the True Temper 


For You. Goods well displayed are 
half sold. ~ ayy A a display stand that 
takes up little floor yet invites 
PY boris is, 00 Tue , + pl 
Stand furnished to you free as - 
plained on inside pages. 

These are some of the headings 
that greet the eye of the retailer. 
He sees an offer of a first-class 
display stand if he will enroll and 
agree to send in an order to his 
jobber. This order, by the way, 
can be made up from a list of “40 
choice tools, selected from the hun- 
dreds that are described in our 
User’s Catalog.” And a_ handy 
order blank is attached. 

I have merely listed certain 
headings in the previous paragraph. 
Under each heading, the explana- 
tory copy goes into full detail 
about the advantages to the True 
Temper dealers who follow their 
suggestion and secure the free 
stand and order the tools. For ex- 
ample, the manufacturer tells 
about the national advertising he 
is doing this spring; he illustrates 
and describes various dealer helps. 
And the free display stand is illus- 
trated with a generous-sized cut 
showing its use and each one of 
the listing of forty selected tools 
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is illustrated and described in the 
body of the folder. This manu- 
facturer has created a workable 
and practical mailing piece. 

Here is another good piece of 
printed salesmanship, also in the 
form of a letter, from the Rut- 
land Fire Clay Company. 

Certain lines of merchandise 
have a seasonal demand and one 
of these is patching plaster, a prod- 
uct of this company. When a man- 
ufacturer brings it to the dealer’s 
attention that a certain season is 
pretty sure to result in extra sales 
if the product is given an extra 
stimulus, he is helping the dealer 
and, incidentally, bringing new 
business to his factory. 

Note how seasonableness of 
product is presented in this text: 


May we make this suggestion? It 
has helped the sales of Rutland Patch- 
i Plaster for other stores—and we 
befieve it will be of value to you, too. 

While the demand for Rutland Patch- 
ing Plaster is steady the year *round, 


it becomes especially active during the 
S ring months, beginning early in 
arch. 


The merchant who checks over his 
stock now, places his order for what- 
ever quantity is necessary to have on 
hand an ample supply of all sizes for 
the extra Spring demand, then gives 
them prominent display—he is the one 
whose sales of Rutland Patching Plaster 
show a consistent increase year after 
year. 

As you can see from the inside pages, 
the result-proven national advertising 
for Rutland Patching Plaster continues 
this year on an even larger scale. A 
striking new counter and window dis- 
lay card is being distributed to dealers. 
Ev hing is set for bigger business 
item than 


on this popular, profitable 
ever before. 
We hope you get your share of these 


increased sales—and know you will if 
you make sure that you have an ade 
quate, well-displayed stock at all times. 


The inside of the folder, which 
is four-page size of standard let- 
terhead dimensions, illustrates the 
strength of the Rutland national 
advertising and the last page con- 
tains a good retailer suggestion: 


Good Display Means Bigger Sales 

This is a true-to-life picture of how 
many thousands of sales of Rutland 
Patching Plaster are made. The home 
owner sees the packages and the coun- 
ter display. He is reminded of the 
Rutlan ey ~ advertising which he 
has seen. e¢ remembers that wall or 
ceiling in his house which needs re- 
pairing. So he buys a package. Many 
painters and decorators get started using 
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Rutland in the same way. And the 
= sale always means a regular, satis- 


user. 
Good display at all times—timely sug- 
gestion by you and your salesmen to 
customers who buy other articles— 
will make many extra sales for you. 
We are always glad to supply display 
cards, circulars, and newspaper electros 
upon request. Write us for whatever 
you can use. 


A good, practical modern use of 
direct mail is made by thé Nichol- 
son File Company, a national ad- 
vertiser of an important hardware 
product. This use might be termed 
“selling” the idea of display. Its 
letter is a four-fold piece—the let- 
ter appearing on the face page 
and the inner spread being devoted 
to illustrations of new display ma- 
terial for dealers. There is also 
an addressed government post- 
card for checking the desired ma- 
terial—all very convenient for the 
retailer. 

And here is their letter : 


Dear Sir: 

During 1928 our advertising will 
ag a greater audience than ever be- 
ore. 

Nicholson File Brand advertising will 
cover approximately twelve million file 
users through nati magazines, news- 

pers, farm papers and trade papers. 
lack Diamond Brand advertising will 
reach over a million seven hundred 
thousand file users through newspapers 
and farm papers. 

On the next two pages is shown the 
Nicholson File Company dealer mate- 
rial for 1928—your tieups with our 
National Advertising. 

We take particular pride in the cut- 
outs, for they are admittedly novel dis- 
plays. More than one person will stop 
to see if the files are real, and the 
colors speak for themselves. 

You can see these cutouts equally 
well in a windows or on your coun- 
ters. hey take up little room and 
can be put together with four motions 
of the hands. 

_As in past years, all of this mate- 
rial is absolutely free to you. Simply 
sign the attached card, checking the 
as you want. 

ake 1928 a good 
your customers to “buy with 
eyes.” 


ear by - ing 


_ A_dealer would be careless and 
indifferent, indeed, if he did not 
heed the suggestion and get this 
display material for his own use. 

In these days of intense competi- 
tion it is not enough for the manu- 
facturer merely to prepare the 
display material and then leave it 
entirely to the trade to ask for it. 
There is a huge variety of good 


. 
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The Philadelphia Inquirer 


IS FIRST IN PHILADELPHIA 
BY ANY STANDARD OF 
MEASUREMENT 










The Inquirer is by far the largest morn- 
ing or Sunday newspaper in point of circu- 
lation concentrating its coverage in the 
metropolitan area. 







In total advertising volume The Inquirer 
has led the Philadelphia field for years and 
for the first four months of 1928 the margin 
is 183,300 lines. 


Leading all Philadelphia papers in classi- 
fied and department store advertising its 
reader-interest and sales power must be 
unquestionable. 









The exclusive features, broad editorials, 
and its fearless presentation of the news has 
made The Inquirer Philadelphia’s family 
newspaper. 







The Philadelphia Inquirer is equipped to 
sell YOUR product in the Philadelphia mar- 
ket quickly, thoroughly and economically. 







The Philadelphia Inquirer 


Pennsylvania’s Greatest Newspaper 







Branch Offices 












NEW YORE CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
9 East 40th Street 360 N. Michigan Ave. 5 Third Street 
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display pieces and with only fifty- 
two weeks in the year for winning 
some portion of the dealer’s win- 
dow, manufacturers are wise who 
not only prepare good displays but 
who tell their dealers about them 
and urge them to send in their 
requisitions on a handy t-card 
such as the Nicholson folks at- 
tached to their direct-mail letter. 

Following up dealer accounts is 
another application of printed 
salesmanship, as illustrated by the 
following letter which came to us 
from Valentine & Co., makers of 
Valspar products: 


Mr. Vosburgh, my assistant, has just 
handed me your “Customer Card” show- 
ing that you have not been sending in 
my, orders recently. _ 

our account has just come under 
my jurisdiction, and it is going to be 
a matter of personal pride with me to 
see that no customer leaves us dissatis- 
fied in any way. . 

I ask you, as a special favor, please 
to tell me wherein we have failed in 
meeting your expectations—in material, 
in service, or in handling your account. 

This is an old organization, and it 
is a tradition with us not to make mis- 

. Some customers have been on 
our books fifty years, and we do not 
lose many. Accidents will occur some- 
times, however, and I am afraid there 
has been some mistake in your case. 

Please do not consider this a solici- 
tation for business—that is not the idea 
at all. It is my appeal to you to be 
allowed to correct the error on our part 
that has caused your dissatisfaction— 
that is all. c 

Won't you kindly write me a word 
or two on the back of this letter, mak- 
ing your complaint, and see how quickly 
it shall be attended to. A stamped en- 
velope is enclosed for your convenience. 


This kind of letter is a sure- 
fire reminder to the retailer. If, 
as in our case, there is no dissatis- 
faction, it prompts inspection of 
stock and a re-order if necessary, 
and if there has been any sort of 
misunderstanding, it seems to me 
it would behoove the dealer to fol- 
low the suggestion, drop a line to 
the writer and get it straightened 
out. 

And please observe, again, the 
thoroughness of this piece of direct 
mail—no stone is left unturned— 
right down to the stamped and 
addressed envelope and the hint 
about writing on the back of the 
letter. A sort of “do it now” im- 
pulse, with everything all handy 
for the “doing.” 

The Bridgeport Chain Company 
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sent us a letter based upon an au- 
thenticated business and merchan- 
dising principle—the testimonial. 
In this letter the retailer learns 
what other dealers think of the 
company’s product, thus combining 
the manufacturer’s own selling 
effort with the sales experience 
of retailers who have handled the 
product—surely a practical combi- 
nation for securing new ‘business. 


New Profits for Old Say These 
ardware Dealers 

Instead of adding new items to your 
stock—the Orange Seal Sales Stand 
takes back-store, slow, difficult-to-handle, 
unprofitable chain and transforms it 
into live, active and profitable merchan- 

ise. 

How do we know? Because hundreds 
of hardware dealers have proven it. 
Here are just two out of many. 

Wm. P. Walters’ Sons says: 

“We consider your chain outfit one 
of the best sales. helps we have in- 
stalled. The saving in time by which 
you can show the customer at once all 
the various sizes and the facility by 
which it can be readily uncoiled and 
cut to any length, not only increases 
the sales, but saves much valuable time 
of the salesmen.” 

G. E. Fitzgerald writes: 

“This assortment shows the best of 
profit; in fact, one of the most_profit- 
able items we have in the store.” 

Now—this stand, complete with con- 
tents, as shown on page three of this 
letter, costs you $30.15 from your job- 
ber and the contents retail for $60.30. 
Not a bad margin you'll agree. In ad- 
dition, you will notice that Mr. Wal- 
ters says it saves time and increases 


es. 

Another hardware dealer sold more 
chain in 45 days than in 365 days with- 
out the stand. 

There should be no question in your 
mind that you need an Orange Seal 
Sales Stand. 

Send your order in now—you cannot 
afford to lose chain sales any longer. 


Being a direct presentation of 
facts, as related by dealers who 
know the product in a sales sense, 
this type of printed salesmanship 
is a valuable asset to the manu- 
ufacturer. 

My final specimen comes from 
the Standard Oil Company of New 
York. 

It is perhaps the most individ- 
ual of all in its personal appeal 
and unlike the others cited, in- 
stead of going out to a retailer, 
it is a direct appeal to the con- 
sumer. 

It concerns the use by the car 
owner of Socony Special Gasoline 
and the unique feature is that, at- 
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the election of 
HAROLD CABOT 


SECRETARY 


1924-26—The Edison Electric Illuminating 
Company of Boston 


1926-28—Barrett Smith Company 


the appointment of 
GEORGE R. GRIFFIN 


1922-25—Donovan & Sullivan Company 
1926-28—Barrett Smith Company 


BARRETT SMITH COMPANY 


(Successors to Smith Endicott Company) 


ADVERTISING 
80 Federal Street, Boston 


An Advertising Agency helping a small group 
of clients to do a larger volume of business 
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tached to the letter, one finds five 
exact reproductions of letters 
written to Standard by local users 
of this product. This is the glori- 
fied testimonial and surely makes 
an interesting mailing piece. 
The direct-mail letter, 
reads as follows: 


itself, 


Here is something we would like to 
bring to your attention. We believe you 
would like to know about it. 

Many people in your community have 
been we benefited by usin 
SOCONY SPECIAL GASOLINE an 
they have been writing us about the 
remarkable and gratifying results ob- 
tained. 

We are enclosing some letters from 
People whom you undoubtedly know. 

on’t you read them—they are worth 
while. E 

The next time you need gasoline, 
won’t you drive | to one of our Ser- 
vice Stations and let our representative 
explain it to you? There is much more 
to it than we can outline in this letter. 

You will find that the man at our 
Service Station will be glad to tell you 
real facts concerning the merits of this 
new gasoline and the satisfaction it is 
giving a very large number of owners 
of pleasure cars, which also applies with 
equal satisfaction to owners of heavy 
trucks. 


Direct mail as a business builder 
for manufacturers stands distinctly 
upon its own merit and, carrying 

_as it can and does, such a genuine 
spirit of instruction, co-operation 
and selling enthusiasm, it is bound 
to increase in value to both parties. 

say “increase,” for whatever 
is good, sound, practical and prof- 
itable, has a momentum of its own 
to impel it forward. 





H. H. Dugdale, Sales Man- 
ager, American.Gas Products 


H. H. Dugdale, assistant sales man- 
ager of the American Gas Products Cor- 
poration, New York, distributor of Ideal 
gas boilers, has been appointed sales 
manager. He succeeds rewster S. 
Beach, sales and advertising manager, 
resigned. As yet there has been no 
appointment of an advertising manager. 





W. H. Eby Joins 
Harold C. Lowrey 


W. H. Eby has joined Harold C. 
Lowrey, Toronto, advertising, in charge 
of the radio advertising department. 
He formerly was advertising manager 
of the Mueller Bros. Art & Manufac- 
turing Company, Chicago, and later was 
with the DuVolla Radio Company. 
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Western Candy Makers to 
Combat Eastern Invasion 


Twenty-five candy manufacturers 0! 
the Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountair 
States have united to put out a stand 
ardized five cent bar, known as P. A. 
T., which will be advertised collectively 
in the Western market. This move has 
been made to meet the competition o 
Eastern bar candy, shipped West in 
quantities and advertised to a degree 
where the Western manufacturers’ sale: 
volume has been affected. ~ 

An advertising campaign on the new 
candy is being planned under the direc 
tion of Fred _G. Taylor, secretary of the 
Western Confectioners’ Association 
Ogden, Utah, and executive secretary 
of the new amalgamation, known a: 
the Candy Associates of America. 





Insurance Advertising Manager 
Made Vice-President 


_ Vernon L. Thompson has been elected 
vice-president of the Home Life Insur- 
ance Company, Little Rock, Ark. He 
has been advertising manager for four 
years of the Associated Home Insurance 
Companies and will continue as general 
publicity officer in addition to working 
especially with the agency and sales de- 
partments of the Home Life company. 





Regional Campaign for 
Washington Honey 


The Pacific Slope Honey Company, 
Seattle, Wash., sales agent of the 
Western Washington Beekeepers’ Asso 
ciation, is conducting a regional news- 
paper campaign in the interest of Wash- 
ington produced honey, packed under 
the trade-names of “Fireweed” and 
“Washington Co-op.” 





“Motorship” Appointments 


T. Orchard Lisle, who has been con- 
ducting Motorship, New York, for many 
years, has been made executive editor 
and will be responsible for both the 
editorial and business departments. 

Roswell H. Ward, recently editor of 
Oil Engine Power, New York, has been 
made managing editor of Motorship. 


Lock Nut Account to 
Clark Collard 


The MacLean-Fogg Lock Nut Com- 
nanv, Chicago, has appointed the Clark 
Collard Company, advertising agency ot 
that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. Railway business papers and 
direct mail will be used. 


James T. Carr with Dwight 
H. Early 


James T. Carr, formerly with the 
advertising department of the Chicago 

erald a Examiner, has _ joined 
Dwight H. Early, publishers’ represen- 
tative of Chicago. 
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Yes, sir! For the year 
1924, and also 

the year 

1925, and also 

the year 

1926, and also 

the year 

1927, and also 

as far as 

we've gone in 1928 


The Los Angeles 
Evening Herald 


carried more 
Food Advertising 
than any other 
newspaper in the 
entire west. 


S’ fact! 


Represented in 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
HERBERT W. MOLONEY, JOHN H. LEDERER, A. 3. NORRIS HILL, 
342 Madison Ave. 910 Hearst Bidg. 610 Hearst Bidg. 
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Letterheads of Distinction! First im- 
pressions gained from a business letterhead 
may even take precedence over the message 
typed upon the paper. The appearance, the 
feel, the crispness and crackle of the sheet, 
all conspire to create respect for the message 


carried on SUCCESS BOND. 


It is a big favorite with banks, railroads, 
and insurance companies, because it is of a 
quality commensurate with their importance 
and, furthermore it cuts cost. 


Success Bond 


Use envelopes to match your stationery 


"Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test" 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of Neenah, Wisconsin —_Wisvox Boxo 


Svcomss Bonp Guiactrr Bonp 
Otp Counc, Tree Bonp STONEWALL LINEN LEDGER 


CHIEerTain Bonp Check the Oi remes RESOLUTE LEDGER 


NEPNAH Bonp PREesTicp LEDGER 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers 
for testing purposes 
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Covering 
the Sick Salesman’s 
Territory 





Josepa O’Nertxy Wire Works, Inc. 
Port Cuester, N. Y. 
litor of Painters’ Inx: 
During the last few months I believe 
ou published an article pertaining to 
mail campaign Pane wor K y by a sales- 
in who was confined by illness or 
ceident in a hospital. 
Will you please advise in what issue 
this article was published? If you have 
a reprint, I would be glad to receive it. 
Paut H. O’Ne!I1t. 
GEVERAL articles have appeared 
VU in Printers’ INK and PRINTERS’ 
InK MonrtHLty relating to methods 
of covering the territory of a 
salesman who is ill and unable to 
make his regular rounds. The 
dates of issues in which these arti- 
cles appeared may be had by writ- 
ing to our Research Department. 

It is pertinent to remark at this 
point that there are few phases 
of advertising requiring more skil- 
ful handling an endeavor to 
cover a sick salesman’s territory 
by direct mail. There is the ever- 
present possibility of framing the 
printed matter in a manner which 
may lead customers to feel that an 
attempt is being made to secure 
business through the use of a sob 
appeal. Maudlin sentimentality 
surely has no place in business and 
yet it is difficult to keep it out of 
a printed effort to obtain orders 
under these circumstances. 

As a consequence, several sales 
executives whom we queried on 
the subject after receiving the 
above letter from the Joseph 
O’Neill Wire Works, Inc., told us 
that either they have another sales- 
man double up and cover the sick 
man’s territory as well as his own, 
or they send a simple announcement 
to the effect that Mr. So-and-So 
is ill and will not return to his 
territory until such-and-such a 
date. These announcements make 
no bid whatsoever for business. It 
is the experience of the executives 
who use them that an announce- 
ment of this kind will bring back 
a number of mail orders and that 
many other customers will hold 
their business until the salesman 
is able to get around to see them. 


— 


Sawa 
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The entire affair is conducted on 
a business-like basis with emo- 
tional appeals absolutely tabued. 

Not one of these executives 
would dream of permitting a sick 
salesman to send appeals for busi- 
ness to customers from the sick 
bed. They are unanimous in claim- 
ing that such a procedure is bound 
to slop over into tear-stained senti- 
mentality and they want no orders 
out of pity for the sick salesman.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





N. T. Crane with “Indiana 
Farmer’s Guide” 


N. T. Crane, formerly associate editor 
of Farm Life, Spencer, Ind., has been 
placed in charge of the advertising re- 
search department of the Indiana Farm- 
er’s Guide, Huntington, Ind. Prior to 
his position with Farm Life, he was 
with Farm Mechanics. 


State of Idaho Plans Advertis- 
ing Campaign 

The State of Idaho is planning an 
advertising campaign in farm _ papers, 
newspapers and magazines. The Salt 
Lake City office of the L. S. Gillham 
Company, Inc., advertising agency, has 
been appointed to direct this campaign. 








Hustler Toy Account to 
Charles W. Hoyt 


The Hustler Toy Corporation, Ster- 
ling, Ill., has placed its ay - 
count with the Charles W. Hoyt Com- 





pany, Inc., New York advertising 

agency. 

Dudley Mudge with J. Walter 
Thompson 


Dudley Mudge, formerly of the sales 
department of A. G. Spalding & Broth- 
ers at Chicago, has joined the Chicago 
office of the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, Inc., as a service representative. 


A. E. Baxter with Fisher- 
Wilson 


A. E. Baxter, formerly advertising 
en a of the Hajoca Corporation, 
Philadelphia, has joined the Philadel- 
phia office of the Fisher-Wilson Adver- 
tising Agency. 








Appoints Geare, Marston & 
Pilling 

Arthur Perry & Company, Philadel- 

phia, investment brokers, have ap- 

pointed Geare, Marston & Pilling, Inc., 

advertising agency of that city, to direct 
their advertising account. 
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When 
Color Functions As a 
Trade-Mark 





LIMITED number of manu- 

facturers have been success- 
ful in securing registration in the 
Trade-Mark Bureau at Washington 
of marks having one or more col- 
ors as the principal feature. A 
great many more manufacturers 
have been unsuccessful in similar 
attempts and, naturally, these con- 
cerns would like to know when 
color does and does not constitute 
a valid trade-mark. 

Perhaps as concise an answer to 
that question as may be had is 
found in a decision recently handed 
down by Assistant Commissioner 
Moore of the Patent Office. The 
Rome Wire Company had applied 
for registration of a trade-mark 
for electrical conductors consisting 
“of blue colored material disposed 
upon the surface of the cable and 
producing a stippled effect.” Reg- 
istration was refused by the ex- 
aminer of trade-marks on the 
ground that the color, as used on 
the cable, did not actually indicate 
origin. 

In this opinion, Mr. Moore con- 
curred. “The office of a trade- 
mark,” he stated in his decision, 
“is to point out distinctly the origin 
or ownership of the article to which 
it is affixed; and while the appel- 
lant’s trade-mark may be distinc- 
tive as to color when compared 
with the colors of other electrical 
conductors, yet it is not distinctive 
in the trade-mark sense of the 
term. The color would not be 
recognized by the purchasing 
public as an arbitrary symbol or 
design adopted for the purpose of 
pointing out the origin or owner- 
ship of the electrical conductors, 
and hence does not function as a 
trade-mark.” 





Martin Horrell with Lambert 
& Feasley 


Martin Horrell, for four years with 
the copy staff of the Charles Daniel 
Frey Company, Chicago, has joined 
Lambert & Feasley, Inc., New York 
advertising agency. 
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New York Theatre Program 


Appointments 
Joseph Kunzmann, formerly with 
Lord Thomas and gan and, previ- 
ously, Eastern manager of the Capper 
Publications, has been appointed adver- 
tising representative of the New York 


Theatre Program Corporation in New 
York State. Harry Day, recently with 
the Elgin A. Simonds Company, New 
York, and formerly with Good House- 
keeping, New York, has been_appointed 
—- representative in New Eng- 
and. 

Pennsylvania and Southern territory 
are now represented by Gilbert Lucas 
and New Jersey by Roy E. rker. 
Harry V. Lytle, Jr., is manager of 
Western territory, with headquarters at 
a new Chicago office which has been 
opened by the New York Theatre Pro- 
gram Corporation. 


Death of L. W. Rosskopf 


Louis W. Rosskopf, pioneer in the 
chain store field and president of the 
Ross Stores, Inc., died recently at New 
York, at the age of fifty-four. In 1906, 
Mr. Rosskopf founded the W. T. Grant 
chain of dollar stores, and for a number 
of years served the company as presi- 
dent. He disposed of his holdings in 
the W. T. Grant chain, in 1914, and 
founded the Ray Dollar Stores. In 
1919, he conceived the idea of a chain 
of department stores and started the 
Ross Stores, Inc., with the first store 
in Jersey City, N. J. 


D. M. Shaw with Baltimore 
Agency 


D. Minard Shaw, formerly sales man- 
ager of the Joseph Richards Company, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, has 
joined The Joseph Katz Company, Bal- 
timore advertising agency, as assistant 
to the president. He was, at one time, 
in charge of advertising for the Eastern 
division of the Ford Motor Company. 











C. E. Sweitzer Succeeds 
Lew Hahn 


C. E. Sweitzer, executive secretary of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, New York, for the last seven years, 
has been made managing director. He 
succeeds Lew Hahn, who, as previously 
reported, has resigned to become presi- 
dent of a new national chain of depart- 
ment stores. 





Now the Porter-Spohn Com- 
pany, Inc. 


The Harry Porter Company, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, will here- 
after be known as the Porter-Spohn 
Company, Inc. Robert Spohn, formerly 
with the New York office of the Gardner 
Advertising Company, Inc., is vice- 
president of the new organization, of 
which Mr. Porter is president. 
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IN FIFTEEN STATES 
of the union Packer 
offers to American 
business the finest 
type of outdoor ad- 
vertising service it 
is possible to give : - - 
Locations that com- 
mand the strategic 
points—panels of 
the finest construc- 
tion—swift action— 
continuous checking. 


PACKER ADVERTISING CORP. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Program for 
Seventh Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Conference 





HE program for the seventh an- 
nual conference of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association, 
to be held at the Hotel Chase, St. 
Louis, on June 11, 12 and 13, will 
have as its theme, “Can Industrial 
Advertising Reduce Industrial Sell- 
ing Costs—and How?” This theme 
will be the subject of the keynote 
speech which will be delivered by 
W. W.. Galbreath, president, 
Youngstown Pressed Steel Com- 
pany, Warren, Ohio, at the morn- 
‘ng session on Monday, June 11. 
The program for the afternoon 
of June 11 and the other sessions 
of the conference follows: 


June 11, afternoon session: Chairman, 
Allan Brown, Bakelite Corp., New 
York; “Advertising as a Spur to In- 
dustrial Marketing,” George D. Crain 
{r» publisher, Class & Industrial 
arketing, Chicago; “How a Basic In- 
dustry Is Co-operating in Marketing Its 
Product,” Sherman Perry, American 
Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio 

“When the Bunk Was De-bunke 4, 


Arthur E. Little, oe advertising 
manager of The Thew Shovel Co., 
Lorain, Ohio. 


ga Business Meeting: Chair- 
man, J. opkins, president. Report 
on tndiasteial advertising cost systems, 
W. French, Dodge Manufacturing 
Co., Mishawaka, Ind.; Report on the 
association’s educational work, Nelson 
S. Greensfelder, Hercules Powder Co., 
Wilmington, Del.; Report on domestic 
meptes problems, H. Corey, 
The Cleveland Twist Drill Co., Cleve- 
land; Report on Harvard and Shaw 
awards, H. Miller, The Permutit 
Co., New York; Further data on the 
Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Com- 


merce, W. H. Rastall 

Group Meetings: Industrial adver- 
tisers; Chairman, S. Bowles King, Sul- 
livan Machinery Co., Chicago; “Re- 
search in Industrial Advertising and 
Marketing,” i: S. Pollard, Jr., Harvard 
Graduate School of Business. Adminis- 
tration; “‘Something to Do with the 
Economical Selection of Space in the 
Construction Equipment Field,” C. C. 
Williams, Northwest Engineering Co., 
Chicago; “What About Dealer Locai 
Advertising and Who Is to Pay for 
Tt?” J. L. Ashcroft, Ludlow-Saylor 
Wire Co., St. Louis. Agencies and 
publishers; Chairman, Lyle T. Johnston, 
Brockland & Moore, Inc., St. Louis; 
topic: “Why the Industrial Advertiser 
Needs an Advertising Agent as Well 
as an avesiens Manager.” 

June 12, breakfast rout table: Chair- 
man, Fred R. avis, General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y.: “The Latest 
News from Washington,” W. H. Ras 
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tall, chief, Industrial Machinery Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign & Domestic 
Commerce. 

Morn: Session: Annual business 
mesting, §. R. Hopkins, wh 

G Session, chairman, 
Becker, The H. W. Roos Co. Cincin: 
nati; “The Part Advertisin “Plays in 
the Marketing of a Technical Pr net, # 
G. Morrison, Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York; “Standardization and Sim: 
lification in the Rubber Industry,” 0. 

Roberts, manager, Mechanical Sales 
Division, Western District, The Dia- 
mond Rubber Co., Chicago. 

Luncheon meeting with St. Louis <3 
vertising Club; Chairman, Douglas \ 
Martin, first vice-president, St. Louis 
Advertising Club; “The rposes and 
Aspirations of the National Industrial 
here towe Association,” Bennett Chap- 
Min ¢ vice-president, American Rolling 

Corp. 
ernoon Session, chairman, J. R. 
Hehe an, The Stuebing Cowan Co., Cin- 
cinnati; “How the International Is Har- 
dling Its ,Problems of Research and 
Education,” Nathaniel W. Barnes, di- 
rector, Bureau of Research and Educa- 
tion, International Advertising Associa- 
tion; “‘Color—a Sales Builder,” Ferd. 
Aumueller, The Cramer-Krasselt Com- 
ny, Milwaukee; ‘‘Must It Be Chelt 
old?” F. man, Mergenthaler 
Linotype Co., New York. 

Exhibit Awards, chairman, Hart 
Vance, Exhibits Committee. 

General Session, O. C. Dahlman, 
Koehring Co., Milwaukee, presiding. 
“The Importance of Instalment Sales to 
the Merchandising of Machinery,” J. A. 
Demarest, eae Credit Alliance 
Corp., New York; e Strongest In- 
dustrial Sales s Appeal, Py ‘Authur Niel- 
sen, president C. Nielsen Co., Chi- 
cago; “How Business-Paper Advertising 
Can Sell the Product to Executives,” H. 
H. Ruhwedel, The Jeffrey Manufactur- 
ing Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

June 13. Breakfast round table, chair- 
man, K. G. Baker, Fulton Iron Works, 
St. Louis. 

Morning Session: Chairman, James 
R. White, Jenkins Bros., New York; 
“The Effect of Advertising on Cost,” 
G. C. Miller, president, Dodge Manufac- 
turing Co.; “The Use of the Airplane 
for Industrial Advertising and Selling,’ 
Russell L. Putnam, vice-president, The 
A . Shaw Co., Chicago; “Objectives 
and Future Possibilities of the N. I. 
A. A.,” Mr. Greensfelder; “How to 
Win a Business Argument, * Professors 
Borden and Busse, New York Univer- 
sity. 

he ek ot Session. Final proceedings, 

Hopkins, residing; Answers to 
uestions dro ped in “question box.” 
qs Nind, Jr., xn. I. of the pro- 
gram committee of the Associated Busi- 
ness Papers, will explain plans for the 
convention at Detroit of the Inter- 
national Advertising Association; elec- 
tion and instalment of officers. 





Joins Atlanta Agency 


ae Ben Carter has joined the 
le - Jones Advertising Agency, At- 
anta. 
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How to make Southern 
Advertising Campaigns 
Most Effective 


A SIMPLE formula: 
Remember that hand-to-mouth 
buying obtains in the South, as 
elsewhere. Remember that 
Southern merchants expect over- 
night service, quick delivery, just 
as merchants do everywhere else. 


Remember that the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce after an 
exhaustive survey* has reported 


and that your trade expects you to 
merchandise the territory from 
Distribution City. 


If you have not read the South- 
eastern Survey, do so. If you want 
complete, intimate facts about the 
Southern market— America’s 
fastest growing market—ask the 
Atlanta Industrial Bureau for a 
thorough survey, made especial- 





that “Atlanta is gener- 
ally recognized as the 
principal headquarters 
city of this region. . . ” 








*Executives, writing 
on their stationery, 
will be sent a free 
copy of the “Com- 
mercial Survey of 
the Southeast.” 
Copies may also be 


ly for the concerns in 
which you are interested. 
No charge, no obliga- 
tion, strictly confidential 
relations. Write 











secured at any office 
of the Department INDUSTRIAL BUREAU, 
of Commeree. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
155 Chamber of Commerce 
Bi Send for this Booklet es 
It ins the fand 








tion for your 


facts about Atlanta as a — 
ranch. 


J4ndustrial Headquarters of the South — 


ATLAN NEA 
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The Old Model Says “Meet My 


Successor” 


United States Rubber Company 


in Agricultural 


Paper Campaign 


Introduces Its New Thresher Belting as “Samson, Son of Sawyer” 


By Roland Cole 


ys DOUGLAS is a dirt farm- 
er. He is about sixty in ap- 
pearance — genial, bronzed and 
wrinkled. He has a heavy white 
mustache, wears a limp-brimmed 
straw hat and smokes a corn-cob 
pipe. 

For six or seven years, Vin 
Douglas has figured conspicuously 





tinue to be bought and used as 
long as threshers are used. 

That is the point of the matter— 
“as long as threshers are used.” 
The old type threshing machine is 
gradually being displaced, in the 
grain-producing areas of the coun- 
try, by the newer “combine” reaper 
and thresher. One effect of this 
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| US Sawer 

. wd. SAMSON 

al 
in the agricultural advertising of 

E “U. S.” Sawyer power belting. He 
is a trade character who was 
created in the advertising depart- 
ment of the United States Rubber 
Company to put human interest 
into one of its products—stitched 
canvas belting. This product is 
much older than Vin Douglas, for 
“U. S.” Sawyer Stitched Canvas 
Belting (as the product is called) 

. has been on the market for nearly 
forty years. On the threshing 
fields of the world it enjoys a wide 
use and a good reputation. There 
is no reason why it should not con- 
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How “vu. s.” SAMSON, SON OF SAWYER—THE NEW RUBBER THRESHER BELT—WAS 
INTRODUCED TO THRESHERMEN IN AN AGRICULTURAL PERIODICAL 


change, the United States Rubber 
Company finds, is a falling off 
in demand for canvas stitched 
thresher belting of the type hitherto 
most in demand for  thresher 
drive purposes. For the improved 
type of reaper and thresher, an 
improved belt is required, and to 
meet this requirement the company 
brought out a new belt, called 
“U. S.” Samson Rubber Thresher 
Belt. 

The merchandising situation pre- 
sented by this event is not one of 
replacing an old model with a new 
one, for the old model will prob- 
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ably continue to sell for years. But 
it is the task of introducing a new 
model to reach a new market while 
continuing to sell the old model in 
the long-established though dimin- 
ishing market. So long as old- 
type threshing machines are used, 
there will be a sale for canvas 
stitched thresher belting. The 
United States Rubber Company 
desires as large a share of this 
business as it is able to secure. 
The advertising situation pre- 
sented grows out of the merchan- 
dising situation with something 
added, namely, to dower the new 
product with the virtues of the old 
—in other words, to create a blood 
relationship between them. This 
was accomplished by inventing a 
name for the new product, “U. S.” 
Samson, and presenting it in ad- 
vertising space as “Samson, Son of 
Sawyer.” The full name of the 
new product is “U. S.” Samson 
Rubber Thresher Belt. The full 
name of the established product is 
= S.” Sawyer Stitched Canvas 
elt. 


“yu. s.” SAWYER HAS A SON 


Simple and obvious enough. And 
frequently done in advertising. 
What sets this incident off as 
worthy of mention, however, is the 
inspired idea of providing Vin 
Douglas, the trade character of 
“U. S.” Sawyer belting, with a son 
in the form of a young man to be 
a trade character for “U. S.” Sam- 
son belting, thus giving real signifi- 
cance to the phrase, “Samson, son 
of Sawyer.” 

“Sawyer,” the brand name {for 
the stitched canvas belting, has 
been associated so long with Vin 
Douglas, the trade character, that 
the two have, in a sense, become 
synonymous. An illustration of the 
product immediately suggests the 
trade character. The two different 
brands of belting, however, look 
pretty much alike in pictures. A 
photograph of a roll of Sawyer 
belting looks enough like a photo- 
graph of a roll of Samson belting 
to be the same except that the 
name of each is branded promin- 
ently on it. But a son of Vin 
Douglas need not look like the 
father—he can be as different from 
him in appearance as sons often 
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are. So Vin Douglas had a son in 
the advertising department of the 
company which had created the 
father. The son is not christened 
yet, but he is full-grown, is likely 
looking and likable, and exudes the 
qualities that made friends for his 
sire. Later, he may be named. 
Throughout the 1928 campaign he 
will remain unnamed, his person- 
ality standing modestly behind the 
new belting, “U. S.” Samson, to 
avoid giving prospects more than 
one new name to remember at a 
time. 


HOW SAMSON WAS INTRODUCED 


“U. S.” Samson belting was pre- 
sented for the first time in a re- 
cent issue of an agricultural peri- 
odical. A two-page spread in color 
has, on the left-hand page, a pic- 
ture of Vin Douglas supporting 
with one hand a roll of “U. S.” 
Sawyer belting and pointing with 
his other hand to the right-hand 
page, with this caption over his 
head, “Introducing Samson, Son of 
Sawyer.” On the right-hand page 
is a picture of “son,” diffidently 
smiling his acknowledgements, and 
supporting in one of his hands a 
roll of “U. S.” Samson belting. 
The left-hand page opens its copy 
story with a signed statement by 
Vin Douglas, after a style which 
has characterized Vin Douglas 
copy for several years, namely: 


Here’s to the new generation of 
thresherman—and a welcome to their 
new power-belt partner, “‘U. S’ Samson 
—Son of Sawyer—the finest thresher 
belt that ever set the separator pulleys 
a’humming.—Vin Dovctas. 


The rest of the copy on this 
page proceeds to remind the reader 
that the product which Vin Doug- 
las has been endorsing for so many 
years is the same which for nearly 
forty years has been the standard 
of power transmission efficiency 
and dependability on the threshing 
fields of the world and that no 
manufacturer has a more thorough 
knowledge of the belting needs of 
threshing work and how to meet 
them than the United States Rub- 
ber Company. Hence, when it 
comes to providing improved belts 
for improved methods and new 
machinery, the new “U. S.” Sam- 
son Rubber Thresher Belt is the 
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ANNOUNCES 


With the Greatest Pride and Pleasure 


The Appointment of 


George G. Livermore 
CIRCULATION MANAGER 


Mr. Livermore was formerly Circulation Manager of 


American Boys’ 
Boy _ Life 





‘Hitch Your Wagon to a Star’’ 





NEW YORE: 
Educational Adv. Co. 
55 West 42nd St. 


CHICAGO: 
Dwight Early 
5 North La Salle St. 


PACIFIC COAST: 
Hallett E. Cole 
2320 Mar Vista 
Pasadena, Calif. 
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culmination of that experience. For 
all-around threshing service the 
reader is reminded that “U. S.” 
Sawyer is “the old reliable.” But 
for those who want the maximum 
in thresher belt power transmis- 
sion, there is “Samson, Son of 
Sawyer” described on the opposite 
page. 

Throughout the 1928 season, Vin 
Douglas and “U. S.” Sawyer belt- 
ing will continue to be featured in 
thresher belt advertising, though as 
the season progresses, the amount 
of space occupied by both trade 
character and product will be more 
and more subordinated to “son” 
and “U. S.” Samson belting. Thus 
by the end of 1928, Vin Douglas 
and “U. S.” Sawyer will fade out 
completely, and so pave the way 
for “Samson, Son of Sawyer” to 
come into sole possession of the 
company’s advertising appropria- 
tion on thresher belting. 





New Ownership for Chicago 
“Daily Journal” 


On June 1, the Chicago Daily Journal 
passed into the hands of S. E. Thoma- 
son, of Chicago, and John Stewart 
Bryan, of Richmond, Va. Mr. Thoma- 
son, who for nine years was business 
manager of the Chicago Tribune, has 
been associated since February, 1927, 
with Mr. Bryan as publisher of the 
Tampa, Fla., Tribune, Greensboro, N. C., 
Record and the Richmond, Va., News 
Leader. 

Three years ago, at the death of John 
C. Eastman, for more than twenty years 
owner and publisher of the Chicago 
Daily Journal, the paper went to five of 
his Journal associates, it being his ex- 
pressed wish that any purchasers 
“should qualify for their stewardship 
of this newspaper by a record of ability 
and independence.”’ 

Richard J. Finnegan is the only one 
of the five previous owners who will 
remain with the paper under the new 
management. He will continue as man- 
aging editor. W. Frank Dunn, who has 
been president of the Journal company, 
and O. L. Hall, for many years dramatic 
critic, are planning to leave for a trip 
abroad. Deuter and Harry L. 
Spencer, it is said, will devote their 
time in the future to their private in- 
terests. 


H. F. Willson to Leave 
“The Elks Magazine” 


Herbert F. Willson has resigned, ef- 
fective June 15, from the advertising 
staff of The Elks Magazine, New York. 
He will enter the real estate firm of his 
brother, Harold E. Willson, Inc., St. 

uis. 
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Vehicle Administrators Protest 
Selling Cars on Speed 


The Eastern Conference of Motor 
Vehicle Administrators, a gathering of 

retaries of State and commissioners 
of motor vehicles, held recently at 
Cleveland, passed a resolution protest- 
ing = the sale of motor cars 
through stressing, in advertising, their 
excessive speed. The resolution, in 
part, follows: 

“Be it resolved: That the Eastern 
Conference of Motor Vehicle Adminis- 
trators go on record by formal vote as 
decrying the over-emphasis being placed 
on s in the advertising by the 
manufacturers, and urge that other 
points of merit of the cars be stressed, 


and 

“Be it further resolved: That each 
member State’s representative in the 
conference, upon return to his respec- 
tive jurisdiction, give publicity locally 
to this action by the conference.” 





Twelve Pacific Northwest 
Canneries Merge 


Twelve Northwest salmon canneries, 
with the properties of the Pacific Ameri- 
can Fisheries as a nucleus, have merged 
into a new company to be known as the 
Pacific American Company. The new 
concern is headed E. B. Deming, 
president of the Pacific American Fish- 
eries. 





“Shoe Factory” New 
Publication 


The Jacobsen Publishing Company, 
Chicago, shoe and leather publications, 
will soon start publication of Shoe 
Factory, which will issued. fort- 
nightly. R. C. Jacobsen is president of 
the company of which E. J. Rumpf is 
advertising manager. 





To Merge with “Western 
Druggist” 


The Bulletin of Pharmacy, Detroit, 
has been sold to the Western Druggist, 
Chicago. The two publications will be 
merged and known as the Drug Bulle- 
tin, which will be published at Chicago. 


Hill & Seidman to Dissolve 


The partnership of Hill & Seidman, 
New York. advertising, will be dis 
solved, effective June 1. Mr. Hill will 
continue his business under the name 
of Weston Hill, and Mr. Seidman wil! 
continue under the name of S. T. Seid- 
man, 








New Account for McConnell 
& Fergusson 


The Associated Quality Canners, Wind- 
sor, Ont., have placed their advertising 
account with cConnell & Fergusson 
Ltd., Toronto, advertising agency. News 
papers and business papers will be used 
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The Great National Magazine 
for the Automobile Owner 


Ten million automobile tourists received their tour 
information through the American Automobile 
Association in 1927. 


A great national advertising campaign is now running 
—carrying the news of A. A. A. service to motorists 
everywhere. 


American Motorist, the official publication of the Auto- 
mobile Association, now goes to 135,000 automobile 
owners—an increase of 25,000 since January Ist. 


Tie up with A. A. A. national advertising. Put your 
story across to these enthusiastic motorists— car owners 
who A4ave money and spend it. 


At present rates, American Motorist advertising is too 
good a buy to overlook. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulation 


RR 


. AAA b) Publication 


PENNSYLVANIA AVE. AT 17th STREET, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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This two-page advertisement list- 
ing 1046 local A. A.A. clubs, ap- 

peared in the June 2nd issue of 
the Saturday Evening Post. 





AMERICAN MOTORIST 
~ 
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PRICE ~ 
to the Reader: 


JF is a noteworthy fact that Grit costs 
more, to the reader, than any other 


small-town publication. 


Ninety per cent of Grit readers each pay 
five cents a week, a total of $2.60 per year, 
to have their copies delivered by Grit’s 
own boy agents. The balance of Grit 
readers are mail subscribers at $2.00 per 


year, in advance. 


Grit’s circulation has never been stimu- 
lated by free premiums, long term sub- 
scription rates, clubbing offers, or other 
circulation-boosting “schemes”. 


Grit is one small-town publication sold 
solely on its intrinsic editorial merits. 
The price the reader is willing to pay isa 
reflection of his own valuation of a pub- 
lication. Grit’s growth in circulation, year 
after year, is further reflection of that 
valuation. 





WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 


Advertising Representative-—THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
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Is Modern Art Here to Stay? 






This Art Director Believes That Modern Art Is the Coming Thing 


By Myron Perley 


Art Director, Lennen and Mitchell, Inc. 


ke is gratifying to see the great 
improvement in advertising gen- 
erally. The artists have contrib- 
uted to that to a tremendous de- 
gree. Where you used to see two 
advertisements that were good when 
you looked through the pages of 
any of the national magazines, now 
you see three—and one more is a 
big improvement. 

The modern tendency that we 
are all very much interested in 
now is unquestionably one of the 
greatest expressions and is pos- 
sessed of the greatest latitude of 
anything I think we have had to 
deal with for many years. 

I think just ahead there is going 
to be a new type of advertising 
developed. I don’t think there is 
any question of it. We have had 
the “reason-why” style of advertise- 
ment; we have had the patent 
medicine type—the poster type. We 
are now in the throes of the tes- 
timonial type where all the lead- 
ing citizens will recommend any- 
thing from soup to salvation— 
blindfolded or otherwise. 

To my way of thinking the mod- 
ern movement in art is the means 
by which we are going to arrive 
at a finer and better type of adver- 
tising than has ever been produced 
before. The reason I believe that 
so strongly is due to the fact that 
it is possessed of tremendous lati- 
tude. It is breezy and bright. You 
can express almost anything—any 
emotion by means of it. It is the 
most wonderful thing which has 
ever happened to the man laying 
out an advertising page because it 
is so flexible. 

I do not believe that the treat- 
ment, for. instance, necessarily has 
to be tremendously bizarre. I think 
it can be rather academic in draw- 
ing if it has an interesting method 
of translation and technique ; it can 





E from an address at the Art 


Directors’ Club, New York, in the fourth 
of a series of lectures held at the Art 
Center. 


be simple and _ straightforwardly 
done. Examples here will prove 
this. They are not limited to any 
one technique—you can use as 
many as you are capable of em- 
ploying. It is an expression, a 
state of mind so far as I have been 
able to discover. 

Now I may be bringing the 
wrath of some people down on my 
head when I say that I believe that 
up to the moment the design of 
furniture, rugs, lamps, jewelry and 
things of that sort is perhaps 
a little further ahead in under- 
standing on the part of the mass 
of people than pictures are. And 
if I am right about that I believe 
it is due to the fact that wood has 
been used in the making of furni- 
ture the same as it was before; 
metal has been used and other 
things—glass, porcelain. In other 
words the consumer isn’t called 
upon to look at something that is 
wholly foreign to him—he can com- 
prehend it—understand it. 

I think in the name of “modern” 
there have been a great many 
things done from the standpoint 
of pictures that are hard to under- 
stand—I confess at the outset that 
it is pretty hard to understand 
some of them. In the name of 
modern you might see a man with 
his nose on the back of his head 
or his ear on his elbow—shafts of 
light driving through. That is 
hard to understand. Art used com- 
mercially that is not largely under- 
standable to the majority is not 
worth the powder to blow it up. It 
just doesn’t belong—but even that 
has shown tremendous improve- 
ment. 

I think it is up to everyone of 
us to get down to the basic prin- 
ciples of the modern movement— 
to study it religiously. I am sure 
that in the modern tendency we 
are going to find the means to the 
finest and newest type of adver- 
tising ever seen—I honestly be- 
lieve that. When I say that we 
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of 


Photo-Gelatine 
Printing 


(Screenless) 


single 
or 
multi-color. 


Ideal for all manner 
of pictorial display 
material. 


We are equipped to 
make 


SHORT RUNS 
quickly and cheaply. 


If you’ve never seen 
specimens of our 
work, we shall be glad 
to send you samples. 


Wyanoak Publishing Co. 


136 West 52nd Street 


New York, N.Y. 
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should get down seriously to basic 
principles I mean that unless we 
understand we are not going to 
get far. 

It has been a habit in many 
agencies—it has been in ours for 
a long time and I am fighting it 
as hard as I can—to send an ad- 
vertisement automatically in to the 
art department and say—“Let’s re- 
vamp this”’—reduce it from the 
proportion of The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post page to one of the Na- 
tional Geographic we will say for 
the sake of argument. To my 
way of thinking that is not the way 
to do. I believe it should be ap- 
proached from the standpoint of re- 
writing the advertisement. It 
should be recreated to fit the space 
You may use the same units but 
they must be designed just as 
thoroughly and completely as in 
the first case. It may be neces- 
sary to cut the illustration largely 
—to have a lot of copy cut, or 
do something entirely different, but 
I believe the manufacturer deserves 
that attention and he should get it. 

Modern art, it is said, is under- 
stood by so few that it is being 
pushed too fast. Personally I 
don’t believe it is. I do think, 
though, that unquestionably any- 
thing new must go through a for- 
mative stage—a stage that must 
feel its way and find itself. A 
lot of stuff done in the past has 
been done in a groping manner. 
That is natural. I think for that 
reason a lot of it has been largely 
misunderstood. As a matter of 
fact I don’t believe that a good 
many of the things have been 
understood by the fellow who did 
them. I think they have been an 
outward expression and manner 
more than an intimate knowledge 
and understanding of what it is all 
about. Perhaps that’ is the thing 
which leads people to feel it has 
progressed with too much speed. 

Discriminating between good and 
bad modern art is a matter of taste. 
Art depends largely upon reason— 
or whether it is done for the im- 
pression, let us say, or for some- 
thing to illustrate an idea. For 
example, if a picture were done 
for perfume or silk, anything where 
an impression is the dominant thing 
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Here... in the heart of Southern New 
England ... all the facilities of a 
modern advertising agency are ener- 
gized by one motive: To take delay 
from the publicity problems of our 
near-by neighbors. Only a matter of 
minutes separates us from the desks of 
our clients. 
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THE MANTERNACH COMPANY 
Advertising 
The Manternach Building - 55 Allyn Street 
Hartrorp, Connecticut 
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to be achieved, I would say that so 
long as the impression was pleas- 
ant, so long as the color was good, 
so long as it was interesting (even 
if poorly drawn or apparently out 
of key) I would call it a good 
piece of work for the purpose. 

You must consider the purpose. 
What is good for one thing is bad 
That is why from 
the commercial standpoint it is ex- 
tremely necessary to take seriously 
into consideration the purpose for 
which you are doing a thing. 

The trend in advertising is more 
and more toward the modern be- 
cause it is new—it is fresh. Mind 
you, there will always be a place 
for the academic. In other words 
you can’t use a cartoon for every 
type of advertisement, nor a dia- 
gram, nor an illustration for every 
type. So all types of art will un- 
questionably continue to have their 
place, but I do think modern art 
is the coming thing. It will be- 
come more sane and tempered. 
And lastly the understanding of 
the people will be educated to it. 


Still the House of Hubbell, Inc. 


The statement in the May 24 issue 
of Printers’ Inx that “The House of 
Hubbell, Inc., Cleveland advertising 
agency, has been reorganized” was in- 
correct. The House of Hubbell, Inc., 
has not been changed in purpose or 
organization. 

or the last three years or more the 
following officers have held their re- 
spective positions: President, O. S. 
Hubbell; vice-president and _ general 
manager, James Leslie Hubbell; secre- 
tary, Ralph E. Bixby. 

Frank Hubbell, as previously reported, 
has resigned as vice-president and trea- 
surer. The Hubbell Advertising Agency, 
Inc., recently organized by him, has no 
connection with the House of Hubbell, 
Inc. The accounts of the two companies 
are entirely separate. 








New Account for Atlanta 


Agency 
The Rice Chemical Company, Greens- 
boro, N. C., has placed its advertising 
account with maples Sumenew, 
Inc., Atlanta advertising agency. News- 
papers will be used this fall. 





Northern Electric Company 
Elects M. K. Pike 


M. K. Pike, general sales manager of 
the Northern Electric ow gee he Ltd., 
of Canada, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales. 
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How Million Dollar Sales Volume 
Was Achieved Without 
A Single Salesman 


[ is tradition that a manufac- 

turer should have salesmen or 
sales agents to visit the trade and 
stock them. And like a thousand 
other ancient traditions it is be- 
coming an exploded idea today. 

Fifty years ago there was no 
other proven method whereby one 
could get one’s product where the 
ultimate consumer—the buying 
public—could see it, and then be 
induced to buy. We will assume 
right here that all will agree that 
nothing is actually sold until the 
ultimate consumer has bought it. 

Yet many a manufacturer is “in 
the red” or verging on it today 
who has close to 100 per cent dis- 
tribution and who is faithfully ad- 
vertising to the consumer, yet who 
cannot sell enough goods to pay 
for the advertising. 


Exact Knowledge Plus Modern 
Methods Insures Results 


The answer is really simple, par- 
ticularly in the drug, toilet goods 
and food fields. We have in mind 
the experience of several of our 
clients, more especially one whose 
1927 sales, without a single sales- 
man, amounted to half a million, 
with a net profit of over 20 per 
cent; and whose sales for 1928, 
with continually widening distri- 
bution, will from all indications 
exceed a million. 

Incidentally we took the account 
when the manufacturer was spend- 
ing practically nothing in advertis- 
ing, and began with an initial out- 
lay of only $600 a month. Within 
little more than a year we built 
up to a five-figure monthly adver- 





tising expenditure, showing profits 
every step of the way. 

The problems of this drug man- 
ufacturer were those of everyone 
in the same field: Accurately gaug- 
ing the demand. Proper spread 
between cost and selling price to 
allow for profitable advertising. 
Successful methods of handling the 
channels of distribution—jobbers, 
chain stores and retailers—to se- 
cure real cooperation. Finally, 
copy that would sell, and accurate 
testing methods to minimize guess- 
work. 


A Priceless Lesson for Any 
Manufacturer 


The entire story of this out- 
standing success, built upon the 
solid foundation of facts and fig- 
ures gained in handling a score 
of other big advertising successes 
in the past 15 years—the securing 
of adequate distribution without a 
single salesman—the methods of 
keeping accurate records which in- 
sure that every move made now 
and forever after will show a 
definite net profit—all this infor- 
mation we have at our fingers’ 
ends, instantly available for any 
other product. It is a priceless 
lesson in modern successful mer- 
chandising, and we shall be glad to 
discuss it, entirely without obliga- 
tion, with any one who is inter- 
ested. Simply write, phone or call. 


Steuerman Service 
Advertising 
15 East 26th St., New York ~ 
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LIBERTY’S 


ANNOUNCEMENT to the 
ASSOCIATION 
of NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 


We will “Play Ball’ 
with BIG BUSINESS! 


LIBERTY herewith announces a cash dis- 
count on the purchase of its advertising 
space in large units. This policy becomes 
effective with the July 7th, 1928, issue and 
continues until further notice. 


A large advertiser asked us: 
“Why don’t you publishers ‘play ball’ with big busi- 
ness? Why is magazine space the only purchase in 
which large scale buying fails to receive the economies 
to which it is justifiably entitled?” 


And he continued to make out 


a case for big business: 


“Tt requires no greater selling effort on your part ordin- 
arily to obtain an appropriation for a cycle or more 
pages than for a single page. 

“Border-line advertisers, with schedules falling slightly 
below the required unit will find it additionally profitable 
to make themselves eligible for this discount at the same 
time deriving the benefits of continuity and repetition.” 


We now answer that advertiser's question: 


LIBERTY will “play ball” with big business by 
offering advertisers, who buy in large units, the 
economic benefits of the very principle which 
underlies their business— mass buying. 





a Please Note: Additional Information 

fcted by this dicount not be uest detailed information re- 

fe . by this discount — | ing the above announcement 

since commissions will be be from IBERTY WEEKLY, 

on advertisers’ Sroee appropria- bs a% Park Avenue, New 
tions in LIBER You 
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A Bank Advertises Itself by Adver- 
tising Its Depositors’ Problems 


Seaboard National Bank of New York Bases Campaign upon Current 
Business Trends 


By C. B. Larrabee 


HERE are some _ products 

which, seemingly, are hard to 
advertise. Among these products 
is banking service. It is for that 
reason, probably, that as much in- 
genuity per square inch has been 
put into bank advertising as into 
the advertising of almost any 
other thing that one can 
name. 


Came the day, as D. W. Griffith 
used to say, when Seaboard de- 
cided that the same treatment 
should be given the commercial 
department. With the day also 
came the realization that the new 
problem was something else again. 
The bank found itself asking: 





Early in their adver- 
tising history, banks, like 
manufacturers, found 
that certain products are 
easier to talk about than 
others. There is a great 
advertising story in any 
bank’s trust department. 
To tell that story you 
can open all the stops, 
with the emphasis on the 
vox humana. The for- 
eign department also of- 
fers plenty of opportun- 
ity for a mingling of 
romance and fact. Even 
the bond department, 
almost entirely populated 
by those recent under- 
graduates who didn’t go 
into advertising, has its 
interesting story. 

But then, alas, we fall 
with a bump right into 
the commercial depart- 
ment and we find our- 
selves face to face with 
Kipling’s other story. 
Where is the romance, 
the heart interest, the 
glamor of straight com- 
mercial banking ? 

The Seaboard National Bank 
of the City of New York has for 
some time been one of the more 
progressive bank advertisers. For 
several years it conducted a series 
of advertisements based on the 
trust department, a series which 
was alive with queer, interesting 
stories of unusual wills and trusts. 
What is more the company found 
this advertising highly productive. 





Watching salesmen’s shoe leather 


Ve 


sores supply 27.256 tamubes 91 tamales 
per More 

Modern business 9 greing increasing artentur 
fo tec undwanng which ourlen have pe: 


(\) National Bank 


1) BROADWAY Aare Offer BROAD AND BEAVER STREETS 4 EAST 4yem ST 
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Your profitable markers and your sales interes: 
your banker 
We discuss these subjects with ous custom 
ers for mutual advantage and helpfulness 


The Seaboard 








TYPICAL OF THE BANK’S TREATMENT OF COMMON 


BUSINESS PROBLEMS 


“What has the commercial depart- 
ment got to offer that can be told 
about in language which will be a 
little more inspiring than a bank 
director’s calling card?” 

Such a question, obviously, leads 
to more or less searching analysis 
and the bank found that to tell 
the story of the commercial de- 
partment was to define the rela- 
tion between a banker and his 
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PePogsry 


PAPER 


PREVENTS 


WRINKLING 
CURLING 
SHRINKING 


of mount or backing / 


USED AND ENDORSED BY 


| Artists, Illustrators, 


Designers, 
Advertising Agencies, 


Architects, 
Draughtsmen, 
Chart & Graph Makers, 


Photographers, 
Photo Engravers, 
Publishers, Printers, 
Lithographers. 
BEST-TEST is practically 


colorless, stainless and has 
no offensive odor. 


Supplied in four sizes of 
cans all equipped with ex- 
tra wide screw caps; also 
in collapsible tubes. 


FREE SAMPLES gladly 
submitted upon request. 


Union Rubber & Asbestos Co. 
Dept. BT Trenton, N. J. 
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depositors. Such a definition had 
to be based on the bank’s interest 
in its depositors’ businesses—and 
any bank that is worth a marble 
teller’s cage is a great deal more 
than a heavily guarded depository. 

Self-analysis showed that a 
bank’s problems are basically the 
agglomeration of all of its de- 
positors’ problems. Smith & Com- 
pany are interested in financing a 
new plant. Their problem becomes 
their banker’s problem. There- 
fore, before any advertising for 
the commercial department was 
attempted, the bank looked once 
again at its customers’ problems, 
It found in the end that no busi- 
ness trend is too large or too 
small for a bank’s consideration 
and that if the bank is to justify 
itself to its depositors it must be 
conversant with business as it is 
practiced today. There, then, was 
the advertising story. 

How the campaign was carried 
out can best be understood by ref- 
erence to the illustration which 
accompanies this article and by 
the quotation of two advertise- 
ments in full. 


The first advertisement is 
headed, “The Uncertain Goat.” 
The illustration shows a _ goat 


standing between the States of 
Texas and Oregon. The copy reads : 


Mohair, as you know, comes from 
Angora goats, native to Turkey but now 
raised in Oregon and Texas. 

The closed car has created a vast new 
market for mohair. A body builder re- 
cently placed a million-dollar order with 
a leading textile manufacturer. 

But, when the order was in process, 
it was found that mohair from Oregon 
goats and from Texas goats reacted 
differently to certain dyes. The builder, 
turning out hundreds of bodies daily, 
cannot stop to match fabrics for a single 
car. He must have unfailing uniformity 
of color and pattern. 

Until ways were found to dye uni- 
formly, the mohair could not be de- 
livered. Production of a great car-maker 
was threatened, till this problem was 
solved successfully. 

The interdependence of industry has 
far-reaching consequences. Things as 
far apart as goats in Oregon and goats 
in Texas affect production in New Eng 
ane and on the Great Lakes. 

As bankers, many diverse problems of 
modern business come to our attention. 
We like to discuss them specifically with 
our customers, and to help as we 
can. 


Exhibit B shows four factories. 


. 
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for Publisher's Announcement 
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ms, Effective September 1, 1928, THE 
usi- CHICAGOAN advertising rates will 
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Hon Card No. 3, issued June 1, 1928. 
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format 


A good word for size, shape, 
color scheme, typography. 
We invite consultation on 
striking effects in format for 
books and booklets. See us 
before writing a line of copy. 


Seledtive A wire 
460 W. 34th St., New York + Longacre7856 




















A Out of 5 Homes 
In the Posperous Peoria Territory! 
PEORIA 
JOURNAL TRANSCRIPT 
CHAS. H.EDDY CO. 


NATL REPRESENTATIVES 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 














About one is a magnet drawing 
the other three toward it. The 
headline is, “Pooling the costs to 
protect the profits.” 

The copy reads: 


The president of an old, well-estab- 
lished company found the way to meet 
rising costs of selling. He merged with 
three other concerns all doing business 
in his field, but selling non-competitive 
products. 

Before the merger, when he became 
head of his business, the selling cost 
was 18 per cent. It mounted steadily, 
until it reached 44 per cent. 

An analysis showed the causes of the 
rising cost were: 

1. Customers were buying a_ shorter 
time in advance. 

2. Salezsmen had to call more often 
salesmen’s salaries and traveling ex- 
penses were higher. 

3. Orders were only one-third the s ze 
of those in previous years. 

4. Packing costs had risen because of 
smaller orders. 

The four non-competitive companies 
formed a_ separate sales corporation, 
which handled the four products. The 
costs of selling were pooled and selling 
effort was actually stimulated. 

Each company retained its corporate 
identity. The joint selling costs were 
reduced to 23 per cent. 


Such problems as pall interest a 
commercial bank like the Seaboard. We 
like to discuss them with our customers 
—to their benefit and ours. 


The series is tied together by 
a common heading, “A Bank 
Looks at Business Trends.” 

The campaign, which is still 
running, covers many different 
types of problems ranging from 
those closely tied up to the sales 
end of business to those which are 
purely of interest to the produc- 
tion man. The questions discussed 
have to do with the manufacture 
and sale of such widely varying 
products as shoes, automobiles and 
electric power. 

It is not always that a bank, no 
matter how well planned its ad- 
vertising, gets actual returns in 
any volume. Seaboard has been 
quite happily surprised in this re- 
spect. Of course, it did not ex- 
pect that the advertising would 
bring new depositors into the 
bank carrying copies of the ad- 
vertisements in their hands, and 
this hasn’t happened. What has 
happened, however, has been a 
noticeable stream of complimen- 
tary letters from prospective de- 
positors whose names have been 
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If you would sell the good 
people of 


York County, 


Pennsylvania 


and they always have plenty with 
which to buy what appeals to 
them, you must use the medium 
in which they have confidence, 


THE YORK, PA. 


GAZETTE AND DAILY 


which covers the whole trading 
unit completely and intensively. 


The people of this community 
have an extraordinary reader con- 
fidence in this newspaper because 
of high editorial and advertising 
policies faithfully lived up to for 
many years. 


We urge you to investigate. 


HOWLAND & HOWLAND 
National Representatives 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
393 Seventh Ave. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
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Would You 
e i 
Sell To Dentists? : 
+ *.? a 
This Yearbook Edition of Dental Survey 
will help you : 
The August, 1928, issue of Dental Survey will be a Buyers ci 
Guide for dentists,—a universal catalogue of dental and re- 7 
lated products. B 
b 
A copy of this Yearbook Edition will go to every prospective ti 
buyer in the dental field, to be kept and constantly referred to h 
by him because it will contain information which will be in- 
dispensable to him. a 
c 
o1 
el 
ce 
of 
F 
se 
su 
T 
75,000 copies, or more, will be distributed. ~ 
A copy to every English-speaking dentist in the la 
world. tin 
A copy to every June dental college graduate. of 
A copy to every dental salesman. a 
A copy to every dental reference library. 
A copy to every dental laboratory. : 
Complete coverage of the entire dental field. 
Your product or service should be represented in this Dental pe 
Buyers Guide. sal 
Ri 
The rate averages about 1/7 of one per cent per page per reader. be 
Last forms close July 5th but it is advisable to make space als 
reservations at once. 
G 
ESSEX BUILDING MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. x 
NEW YORK CLEVELAND CHICAGO . 
H. M. Love Robt. P. Smith Karl K. Albert He 
11 West 42nd St. 915 Guaranty Title Bldg. 5824 Magnolia Ave. 
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turned over to the new business 
department. A number of organ- 
izations have asked permission to 
reprint various advertisements and 
there have been several requests 
for further information concern- 
ing various pieces of copy. All in 
all, the bank has had concrete evi- 
dence that the advertisements have 
aroused unusual interest. 


Extract Manufacturers Plan 
Advertising Campaign 

A five-year advertising program is 
contemplated by the National Associa- 
tion of Extract Manufacturers, which 
recently held its annual convention at 
Buffalo, N. Y. An advertising plan has 
been submitted to the incoming execu- 
tive committee. In an address prior to 
his election as president of the asso- 
ciation, George H. Burnett urged the 
issociation and individual members to 
advertise. 





A. J. Beck Heads Catholic 
Press Association 


Anthony J. Beck, The Michigan 
Catholic, Detroit, was elected president 
of the Catholic Press Association at its 
eighteenth annual convention held re- 
cently in New York. The _ following 
officers were re-elected: Rev. Edward S. 
Ferger, vice-president; Joseph H. Meier, 
secretary, and Charles H. Ridder, trea- 
surer. 





Trade-Mark Bill Passes House 
of Representatives 


The Vestal Bill, H. R. 13109, which 
has been discussed frequently in Print- 
ers’ Ink, amending the trade-mark 
laws, passed the House of Representa- 
tives, at Washington, at the last session 
of Congress. It now goes to the Senate 
committee and probably will be consid- 
ered at the next session of Congress. 





Appointed by Boston Woven 
Hose & Rubber 


A. C. Kingston has been appointed 
assistant general manager in charge of 
sales of the Boston Woven Hose & 
Rubber Company, Boston. He has also 
been elected to the board of directors. 

. W. Fellows, factory manager, has 
also been elected a director. 





George Wallace Joins Doremus 
& Company 


George Wallace, formerly with the 
Toledo office of the Martin V. Kelley 
Company, advertising agency, has joined 
the Boston office of Doremus & Com- 
pany, advertising agency of New York. 
He will be an account executive. 
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10,.000-$3522 


Two COLORS } ALL PURE 






RED & BLUE BLOTTING 
SIZE 6x3 STOCK 
LITHOGRAPHED 
in red and blue on 
five colors of blotting 
stock. The most attractive 
blotters ever produced. 


Mail your copy today or 










The Sphinx Co. 


2961 N. Oakey Ave., CHICAGO 
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ewspaper 


Morning & Evening . 170,190 
Sunday .........141,124 


Mar. 3ist, 6 Months Average 
Complete Market Data 
Service Maintained 
JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY 
Representatives 
Chicago, New York, Detroit, St. Louis, 


Kansas City, anta, Angeles, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Nashville ( 














From the beginning we 
have governed our market 
research work by this im- 
portant principle: 

The fact-finding part of 
our job is vital; but it is 
equally vital that the facts, 
when found, be correctly 
appraised and interpreted. 

The main product of an 
Eastman Survey is the Con- 
clusions, which are always 
simple, understandable, 
and workable. 


R,-O-EASTMAN 
Incorporated 


7016 Euclid Avenue - - - Clevelan 
113 West 42nd Street - - New York 
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ANEW LETTERHEAD TO INCREASE 
THE RESULTS OF OUR SALES 
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LETTERHEADS 
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Test Innova- 
tions Before Adopting 
Them 


Wisconsin Power anp Licut Company 
Mapison, WISCONSIN 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I would appreciate any information 
you could give me, either by letter or 
in the pages of your magazine, on the 
advisability of a dealer selling paper 
matches imprinted with his own adver- 
tisement. 

We have concession stands in connec 
tion with motor coach operation, and 
would like to install vending machines 
which sell two packages of paper 
matches for one cent. We are in doubt 
however, of the public’s reaction to the 
plan should we put our own advertise- 
ment on the cover. 

Georce V. VauGHAN, 


Manager, Public Information Dept 





i any matter which involves the 
attitude of the public toward an 
innovation, it seems best that a re- 
stricted survey be made before the 
new plan is tried. Some sort of 
advertisement appears on practi- 
cally all book match packages so 
it is to be doubted whether the 
patrons of the company would ob- 
ject to the advertisements of the 
Wisconsin Power and Light Com- 
pany. Also, when a man gets two 
packages of matches for a cent 
he is not likely to object to any 
sort of logical advertisement on 
the cover. 

We suggested to Mr. Vaughan 
the advisability of stationing an 
investigator in one of his terminals 
and, in the manner of an inquiring 
reporter, getting the opinion of 
several men on the question. We 
advised that the investigator should 
ask each man whether he would 
consider it a service if he could 
purchase two packages of matches 
from a machine in that terminal 
for one cent and whether he would 
object to the advertisement. 

We understand that this minia- 
ture market survey has now been 
made by the Wisconsin Power and 
Light Company and that the vend- 
ing machines which sell matches 
are to be installed—[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK. 





Vincent & +Vincent, Portland, Oreg.. 
advertising agency, has appointed Hal 
Benson, art director. 
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S. E. Thomason 
and 


John Stewart Bryan 


announce their purchase of 


THE CHICAGO 
DAILY JOURNAL 


on June 1, 1928 


Substantial improvement will be made 
immediately in the Journal’s news and 
feature services. Mechanical improve- 
ments now under way will insure 
highest quality printing. 


Arthur Myhrum, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the New York Daily 
News, latterly western manager of 
national advertising for The Chicago 
Tribune, becomes advertising manager 
of the Journal June tst. 


Lorenzen & Thompson, Inc. will repre- 
sent the Journal in the national adver- 
tising field for the United States and 
Canada, commencing June tst. 


The Journal Company 
Established 1844 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Sales Executive and 
Copy Writer 


With extensive Direct Mail 


Advertising experience, seeks 
position requiring a combination 
of real selling, creative and ex- 
ecutive ability. 


Experience includes 12 years 
successful selling—in person, 
thru salesmen and direct by 
mail, to both dealers and con- 
sumers; and planning, designing 
and writing unusually produc- 
tive direct mail advertising. 


His ideas, copy, layouts and 
plans lave produced a large 
volume of inquiries and orders, 
at low cost. Familiar with 
many different lines of business. 


Address “X,” Box 189, 
Printers’ Ink. 








A 
Seasoned 
Advertising 
Salesman 


A substantial, success- 
ful business publication is 
looking for an able adver- 
tising salesman to cover 
an important Eastern ter- 
ritory. Write fully of 
yourself, your experience 
and your accomplish- 
ments. The men in our 
organization know of this 
advertisement. 


Address “R,” Box 184, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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“Pacific Radiator” to 
Change Name 


Effective August 1, 1928, Pacific 
Radiator, Oakland, Calif., will change 
its name to Radco Automotive Review 
is type page size will be changed tc 

7 by 10 inches. 


G. N. Wallace Joins Gardner 
Agency 


George N. Wallace, formerly vice- 
president of the Charles W. Hoyt Com 
any, Inc., New York, has joined the 
ew York office of the Gardner Adver 
tising Company. 


Herbert W. Jones with 
Ankrum Agency 


Herbert W. Jones, formerly advertis 
ing manager of Salesology, Chicago, has 
joined the contact and service staff of 
the Ankrum Advertising Agency, Chi- 
cago. 


C. B. Cabaniss with Kiernan 
Agency 

C. B. Cabaniss has again joined the 

staff of the Frank Kiernan & Company, 

New York advertising agency, in charge 

of the radio department. Until recently 

he was with Albert Frank & Company. 














Bonnell Publications Buy 
“Packing and Shipping” 
Packing and Shipping, New York, has 
been purchased by the Bonnell Publica- 
tions, Inc., of that city. S. A. Wood, 
Ye has been made editor and Stanley 

. Todd, associate editor. 





Appoints Harvey & Hale 


The /* ax Company, Inc., Mamaro- 
neck, ae manufacturer of asbestos 
By “has appointed Harvey & Hale, 
nce., New York, advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. Business 
papers will be used 


Additions to Staff of “Liberty” 


William Zwietusch, formerly with The 
Geyer Company, Dayton, Ohio. and 
Sam Smart, recently with the Chicago 
office of Pictorial Review, have joined 
the Chicago office of Liberty. 








Buys Cincinnati Varnish 
Company 


The Foy Paint Company, Cincinnati, 
has purcha The Cincinnati Varnish 
Company, of that city. 





Ralph E. Hutzler, formerly with the 
A. P. Johnson Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has m made manager of the 


lant of the Powers-Tyson Printing 
‘company, of that city. 
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Announcing 


The opening of our new Chicago 
office at 30 N. Michigan Avenue 


Harry V. Lytle, Jr. 


Manager Western Territory 










Other territorial divisions will be represented 
from New York by the following 


Gilbert Lucas 
Penna. and-the South 













Joseph Kunzmann 
New York State 


Harry Day 
New England 


Roy E. Barker 
New Jersey 


W. E. Simler, Advertising Director 


New YorkK THEATRE PROGRAM 
CoRPORATION 


New York Chicago 
108-114 Wooster St. 30 N. Michigan Ave. 
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The Casual The manufacturer 


or jobber who 
and Unwary supplies retail 


dealers with materials or methods 
which enable an _ unscrupulous 
dealer to deceive purchasers must 
be prepared to share in whatever 
penalties the courts may inflict 
for any resulting deception. This 
decision recently handed down in 
the Appellate Division of the New 
York Supreme Court ought to 
have some far-reaching effects. 
Conceivably it can exert a marked 
influence on the whole movement, 
which started with the Printers’ 
InK Model Statute and is kept 
alive by the National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, to protect the pur- 
chaser. 

In the litigation mentioned, a 
hosiery manufacturer used a trade- 
mark, carton and slogan so similar 
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to those of the Gotham Silk Ho- 
siery Company that the court be- 
lieved the combination created a 
false impression in the mind of cas- 
ual and unwary purchasers and 
confused and deceived the public. 
According to the court, even 
though the defendants may not have 
entertained any intentions of mis- 
leading anyone, the similarity of 
the trade-marks, cartons and slo- 
gans made it possible for dishonest 
dealers to practice fraud and de- 
ception. 

How will the casual and unwary 
purchaser act under ordinary cir- 
cumstances when making a pur- 
chase? Will he or she be led 
easily to confuse our trade-mark, 
our cartons and packages and our 
slogan with those belonging to 
someone else? Is it possible for 
dealers to palm off our products, 
because of their trade dress, as 
the products of others? These are 
no fanciful or rhetorical questions 
to be treated lightly. Advertisers 
may well devote some time to 
studying and answering them 
in their own offices rather than 
in court later on. For business is 
learning that to avoid evil is not 
enough. The appearance of evil 
carries an irritating stigma of its 
own. 

The law exercises a protectorate 
over the casual and unwary pur- 
chaser, and recent decisions indi- 
cate that the courts are jealous of 
their responsibility here. They are 
insisting that litigants come to them 
with clean hands and evidences of 
honest intentions. Thus it must 
follow that the manufacturer who 
fails to act positively in making 
the indentity of his merchandise 
clean-cut and easily apparent is 
heading straight for trouble. 





Advertising’s Very recently the 
Job Is Never National City 
Ended Bank announced 
the inception of a 
personal loan department. This is 
a service to salaried residents of 
New York City who are in finan- 
cial need but without collateral on 
which to borrow. 
Ever since this service was in- 
augurated, the National City Bank 
las received one surprise after an- 
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other. For example, it was ex- 
pected that some fifty or sixty 
people would apply each day. Ac- 
tually, the count of one day’s ap- 
plicants for loans stood at nearly a 
thousand. The total for the first 
four days of operation was ap- 
proximately 3,000 applicants. 

Another surprise, and this one 
of keen interest to advertisers, is 
the amazing ignorance of financial, 
and particularly of banking mat- 
ters, that has been found to exist 
among these applicants for loans. 
‘We think it is astounding,” a 
National City official said, “that 
so many persons should be so ig- 
norant of the principles of credit, 
of the functions and facilities of 
banks, and of the use and value of 
securities.” 

This statement is one which any 
number of advertisers, especially 
those advertisers who think that 
a year or two of advertising is all 
they need to complete their educa- 
tional job, could well afford to 
take to heart. Here are the banks 
-large advertisers for years. Most 
of these bank campaigns have been 
strictly educational in nature. It 
probably is no exaggeration to say 
that some millions of dollars have 
been spent during the last decade 
in advertising covering the metro- 
politan New York area in educa- 
tional bank copy. Yet the recent 
experiences of the National City 
Bank unmistakably indicate that 
the educational task is far from 
completed. 

There is another angle to this 
situation. Those who are opposed 
to advertising might view this ig- 
norance of banking procedure as 
testimony to the ineffectiveness of 
advertising. However, the growth 
of banking deposits in this section 
—part of which must surely be 
credited to advertising—constitutes 
an impregnable defense of adver- 
tising, if such be needed. 

The fact is that the educational 
process is an exceedingly slow one. 
Progress is made only at a snail’s 
pace. A nation of economic illiter- 
ates cannot be changed overnight 
into a nation of economic experts. 
The educational advertising of the 
banks has done all that could be 
expected of it. We have yet to 
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hear of successful bankers throw- 
ing good money after bad, and the 
fact that the banks are still advertis- 
ing—in fact more heavily than ever 
before—would seem to indicate that 
these sound judges of investment 
values look upon their advertising 





appropriations as sound invest- 

ments. 

Steel Must Premier Baldwin, 
Advertise ‘Peaking in Lon- 


don recently, said, 
“Tt does look as though business 
and industry are groping toward 
a position in which businesses mak- 
ing the same kinds of goods will 
have to combine, at least for the 
purpose of pushing and advertis- 
ing those goods and bringing new 
orders home. They are trying to 
do it in the coal trade. They will 
doubtless have a try at it in the 
steel trade.” 

The Iron Age, to which we are 
indebted for the quotation, recently 
published an editorial pointing out 
the need for consistent, logical ad- 
vertising on the part of the steel 
industry. In this editorial was the 
following passage: 

“Certain sections of the steel in- 
dustry have attempted recently to 
place their products in a favorable 
light in the public prints. But the 
statement holds true that the in- 
dustry generally—and its various 
units large and small—is the loser 
because for thirteen years it has 
postponed the use of well-con- 
sidered publicity; such publicity as 
on the one hand would reach the 
ordinary citizen and tell him about 
steel and on the other hand would 
show the manufacturing consumer 
of steel why he would do well to 
use more of it.” 

Printers’ INK has long main- 
tained that the basic industries 
have as much or more reason and 
necessity for advertising as the 
so-called converting industries. The 
present century has seen great 
changes in the markets for basic 
commodities with the consequent 
shifting of volume from one in- 
dustry to another. Only the fact 
that the country’s capacity to con- 
sume has grown by leaps and 
bounds has made this shifting less 
noticeable and less pinching to cer- 
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tain industries than would have 
been the case if consumption had 
increased less rapidly of its own 
accord. 

Today the steel industry is faced 
by competition from the producers 
of copper and substitute products 
and only the fact that manufactur- 
ers outside of the industry have 
constantly been discovering new 
uses for steel has made it possible 
for the steel manufacturers to con- 
tinue on their way blind to their 
lost opportunities. 

It is encouraging to note that 
leaders in the steel industry both 
at home and abroad are realizing 
the necessity for some kind of co- 
operative effort to increase the sale 
of steel. It is even more encour- 
aging to Printers’ INK to note that 
they almost automatically consider 
advertising one of the means to in- 
creased sales. It was not so many 
years ago that the leaders of most 
of the basic industries regarded ad- 
vertising with a hauteur that was 
as discouraging as it was unjusti- 
fied. 


The steel industry eventually will 
have to follow the suggestions of 
its more far-sighted leaders. The 
sooner the industry turns to a 
sound advertising policy the sooner 
will it find itself in a position to 
solve some of its most vexing 





problems. 
Salesman- heed are cer- 
tain besetting sins 
goes of the advertis- 
judice ing man to which 


his attention cannot, it seems, be 
too often or too insistently di- 
rected, even unto weariness of the 
flesh. And of them all perhaps 
the most clinging and most subtly 
insinuating is the tendency to let 
one’s own pet hobbies or preju- 
dices peep through an advertise- 
ment that should have been whole- 
heartedly devoted to selling. 

The best advertising copy is 
written by an enthusiast. All the 
more reason for the enthusiast to 
remember that his readers do not 
share his enthusiasm, and that too 
hasty an assumption of their con- 
currence is apt to have precisely 
the opposite effect to that desired. 

It is a favorite criticism of 
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American advertising in other 
countries, that it too often fails to 
take into account the different 
points of view, habits of thought 
and channels of emotional re- 
sponse of its readers, but proceeds 
on the unconscious assumption 
that they are in all these respects 
just like the writer—or if they 
aren’t, they ought to be. 

Without close examination of 
any large body of advertising of 
American products abroad, we are 
inclined to believe that this criti- 
cism is often justified, for the 
simple reason that it is so often 
plainly justified when applied to 
the advertising of those same 
products right here at home. 

A handsome and dignified book- 
let appeared not long ago, de- 
signed to promote the sale of a 
new type of exerciser—perhaps it 
would be more accurate to call it 
a massage machine. It lacked 
just one thing of being a fine ex- 
ample of advertising. But that 
one lack was fatal. The writer 
had chosen to employ the pages of 
this booklet for a preachment 
against the idea that physical 
beauty, particularly beauty and 
grace of form, should be discussed 
only in connection with femin- 
inity. He had much to say about 
the “Greek ideal” and the right of 
the male to be beautiful. 

The trouble is that this doubt- 
less admirable idea does not be- 
long in the pages of a booklet de- 
signed to sell something to the 
American public. It may be un- 
fortunate that American thinking 
on this subject is tinged with the 
Puritanical; but the fact is not 
arguable that tafk of “male 
beauty” produces, in the average 
American, a faintly uncomfortable 
feeling prejudicial to sales. 

It is not the duty of the adver- 
tising man to reform the world in 
any respect, but to sell the goods 
of his client. He will do well 
never to forget that point. 


S. R. McCulloch Joins 
Geyer Agency 
S. R. McCulloch, formerly with the 
Washington, D. C., Star, has joined The 
Geyer ompany, i Ohio, adver- 
tising agency. He was, at one time, 
with the Norfolk, Va., Virginian-Pilot 
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—and common sense. 


Hanff-Metzger 
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Organized 1913 t 
Paramount Building, Broadway, 43rd and 44th Streets, New York 




















‘Advertising Club News 


George Missig, President, 
Akron Club 


George Missig, advertising manager 
of the Akron Times-Press, was elected 
president of the 
Advertising Club 
of Akron, Ohio. 
Other officers 
elected were: E. 
D. Eddy, _presi- 
dent of Eddy & 
Clark, Inc., first 
vice-president; J 
Dannefniller, 
‘Akron Grocery 
Company, second 
vice-president; E. 
Humphrey, 
Miller Rubber 
Company, secre- 
tary; and D. L. 
Edwards, National 
City Bank, trea- 
surer. 
Ge 





N. Gates, 
Fred W. Danner, 
arvin M. Dice, 
C. J. Rohrich, P. Kelly, Donald E. 
Brown and the officers of the club were 
elected as directors 

e-s @ 


Milwaukee Women’s Club 
« Holds Annual Meeting 


At the annual meeting of the Wo- 
men’s Advertising Club of Milwaukee, 
Mrs. Ione T. Kingsley, of the First 
Wisconsin National Bank, was re-elected 
president. Miss Helen Baldauf was re- 
elected vice-president. 

Other officers elected were Mrs. Flor- 
ence Chesky, Ed. Schuster & Company, 
secretary; Miss Lucile Johann, The 
Trackson Company, assistant secretary, 
and Miss Frieda Barth, Morris F. Fox 
& Company, treasurer. 

Mrs. Kingsley was chosen delegate-at- 
large to the convention of the Interna- 
tional Advertising Association, with 
Gertrude Schmeling, Ethel Scully, Hil- 
degarde Gloyer, Helen Weinmann and 
Miss Baldauf as delegates. 

* * * 


H. C. Simons Heads 
Columbus Club 


Harry C. Simons, in charge of adver- 
tising and sales promotion for the forty- 
two stores of the Nisley Shoe Company, 
was elected president of the Advertising 
Club of the Columbus Chamber of Com- 
merce, Columbus, Ohio, at a _ recent 
meeting of the board of directors. Other 
officers elected were: William E. Put- 
nam, special agent of the Ohio Bell Tel- 
Noice, 


GEORGE MISSIG 


ephone Company, and 
eizer Printing Company, vice-presi- 
dents; Charles S. Anderson, Ohio Na- 


treasurer, and Delmar D. 
Marie O. Miller, 
Federation, was 


tional Bank, 
Starkey, secretary. 
Ohio Farm Bureau 
made librarian. 


Hugh Baird Heads Seattle 
Club 


_ Hugh Baird, agent of the Ford Motor 
Company, was elected president of the 
Advertising Club 
of Seattle, Wash., 


at its annual meet- 
ing. Willis Brind- 
ley, vice-president 
of the Washing- 
ton Mutual Sav- 
ings Bank, was 
made first  vice- 
resident; Mrs. F. 

McGarry, of 
Cheasty’s, Inc., 
second vice-presi- 
dent; and rin 





Hale, third vice- 
president. R. W. 
Sprague, Marine 
National Bank, 
was elected trea- 
surer. ’ 
HUGH BAIRD The _ following 
were chosen as di- 
rectors: Pliny L. 


Allen, of Trick & Murray; J. A. Haz- 
ard, Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany; A. E. Holden, advertising man- 
ager, Pacific Coast Coal Company; and 
Howard J. Ryan, of Milne, Ryan, Gib- 


son, Inc. 
* * * 


Girls’ Auxiliary for Chicago 
Off-the-Street Club 


The Women’s Advertising Club of 
Chicago has voted an appropriation to 
start a girls’ auxiliary for the Chicago 
Off-the-Street Club. This club, main- 
tained by men in the advertising profes- 
sion in Chicago as a clubhouse a. boys, 
will now be partially financed by the 
Women’s Club and will be extended to 
include work among girls as well. The 
president of the Women’s Club will be 
a member of the board of directors of 
the Off-the-Street club. 

* * * 


Clubs Honor Wisconsin 
Governor 


The advertising clubs of Superior, 
Wis., and Duluth, Minn., recently held 
a dinner in honor of Governor 
Zimmerman of Wisconsin. The Gov- 
ernor in his speech urged that adver- 
tisérs sponsor every effort and take ad- 
vantage of every wapertuntty to impress 
the greatness of their States on the 


nation. 
S.2 8 


Appleton Club Elects Officers 

C. E. MacKay has been elected presi- 
dent of the Advertising Club of Apple- 
ton, Wis. Other officers of the club 
are: H. B. Hallett, vice-president; Ken- 
neth Corbett, secretary; and D. 
Schafer, treasurer. 

Gerald S. Galpin, Don Purdy, Clay 
B. Partridge, H. A. Schlintz and Ralph 
Gee were elected directors. 
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Herman Nater Heads Los 
Angeles Club 


Herman Nater, assistant vice-pres- 
ident of the Bank of Italy, has been 
made president of 
the Advertising 
Club of Los An- 
eles, succeeding 

aul Armstrong. 

Fred Hagelberg, 
advertising and 
sales manager of 
the Davis Stand- 
‘ard Bread Com- 
any, was elected 

rst vice-president; 

Roy Sheldon, sec- 
ond vice-president, 
and Charles E. 
Rachal, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Roy Kellogg, 
Howard McKay 
and Theodore J. 
Van de Kamp were 

HERMAN NATER elected to the 

board of directors 
of the Advertising Club of Los Angeles. 
. 6.6 


Richmond Club Elects Stevens 
Hughes President 


Stevens Hughes has been elected presi- 
dent of the Advertising Club of Rich- 
mond, Va. Frank V. ood was made 
first vice-president; W. Stuart Trevett, 
second vice-president; Robert L. Figg, 
treasurer; and Clarence Ford, Jr., ex- 
ecutive secretary. 

Horace B. Gans, J. Harry Hughes 
and Allen O. White were elected direc- 
tors. 





* * * 
Heads Providence Women’s 


Club 


May Whalen has been elected presi- 
dent of the Women’s Advertising Club 
of Providence, R. I. Marjorie Dix was 
made vice-president; Maybelle Tolman, 
recording secretary; Mary Hanley, cor- 
responding secretary; and Alice Casey, 
treasurer. Elizabeth Williams was 
elected chairman of the membership com- 
mittee. 

* * * 


Norman Cassiday, President, 


Des Moines Club 

Norman Cassiday has been elected 
president of the Agouting, Club of 
Des Moines, Iowa. Jean F. Carroll was 
made vice-president, and William A. 
Temple. secretary-treasurer. . 
F. T. Carroll, Paul Miles, N. A. 
Winter and Dan Frey were elected to 

the board of governors. 

oe: &. 6 


Spokane Club Elects Officers 
The Advertising Club of Spokane, 
Wash., has elected Mrs. Alliette Green 
first vice-president and Mrs. Zalia Geltz 
Gibson, second vice-president. ‘ . 
Anderson has been le treasurer. The 


president will be chosen, in the next 
few weeks, by the executive board. 
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Paul E. Kendall, President, 
Kansas City Club 


Paul E. Kendall, advertising manager 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, was 
recently elected 
president of the 
Advertising \ Club 
of Kansas ‘ City, 
Mo. He succeeds 
Francis J.+ Gable. 

ther officers 
elected were: Karl 
R. Koerper, ad- 
vertising manager 
of the Ash Grove 
Lime & Cement 
Company, . first 
vice-president; 
Mrs. Heien Stroth- 
er, Unity School 
of Christianity, sec- 
ond vice-president; 
Murrell Crump, 
Loomis-Potts Ad- 





. vertising Com- 
PAULE. KENDALL pany, secretary; 
and Charles G. 
Greason, Henry L. Doherty Company, 
treasurer 
F. Carr, Cities Service Company, Val 
B. Mintun, Southwestern ell Tele- 
hone Company, and Mrs. Grace V. 
Strahm, Strahm Letter Company, were 
elected to serve three-year terms as 
members of the board of governors. 


* * * 


American Advertising Discussed 


at Continental Convention 

American methods of advertising were 
discussed at the first convention of the 
Continental Advertising Association, held 
recently at Paris, with the object of 
applying them to the European business 


man. 
Delegates from Great Britain and thir- 
teen Continental countries attended the 
convention which lasted from May 22 to 
27. Among those who addressed the 
convention were the Right Honorable 
C. A. McCurdy, president of the Brit- 
ish Advertising Association; W. H. Har- 
ford, of England; C. K. Woodbridge, 
president of the International, Advertis- 
ing Association, and C. Schwartz and 
Arthur W. Tager, both of New York. 


* * * 


Alfred. Morrell Wins First 


Metropolitan Golf Tournament 

Alfred Morrell won the first leg of the 
Metropolitan Golf Association trophy 
in the May tournament at the West- 
chester-Biltmore Country Club with a 
score of 124 for twenty-seven holes. 
Rex W. Wadman won the low net score 
with a 108, and W. T. Hamilton won 
second place with 110. 





Appoints M. P. Gould Agency 

The Rapidol Distributing Corpora- 
tion, New. York, manufacturer of ‘a 3 
I-Dol hair dye, has appointed the M. P. 
Gould Company, Inc., to direct its ad- 
vertising account. 











The Little 





Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HILE careful training of 
salesmen in preparation for 
their first trip afield is an essential, 
the Schoolmaster is convinced that 
no amount of sales training will 
ever take the place of individual 
sales strategy. A general sales man- 
ager, known to the Schoolmaster, 
told him recently that the quicker 
he put a man out on the selling 
job, the sooner he developed and 
that his company intends to cut 
down the period of inside training. 
This sales manager told this in- 
cident to illustrate his point. He 
took ten young men, gave them all 
the same course of training and 
tried them out. One of them was 
so far ahead in sales after a few 
weeks that he set out to discover 
the reason. He found several in- 
teresting bits of sales strategy 
which this man had made part of 
his selling kit. One of them was 
decidedly out of the ordinary. He 
had a double pencil. One end 
contained red lead and the other 
blue. Discovering early in his 
sales experiences that each dealer 
upon whom he called was inter- 
ested primarily in profit, he armed 
himself with a pad and figured 
the prices in the dealer’s presence. 
The interesting thing was that the 
salesman had learned to write up- 
side-down, so that when he sat at 
a desk or leaned across a counter 
figuring selling price, cost price, 
turnover and possible profit, he 
was doing something which imme- 
diately caught attention. He would 
use the red end of his pencil to 
figure the cost and the blue end 
to figure possible profits. It had 
taken him one week of hard work 
at night to learn to write legibly 
up-side-down, but it had gotten 
him a hearing with prospects who 
had previously refused to listen. 
“I have come to the conclu- 
sion,” the sales manager told the 
Schoolmaster, “that the best way 
to teach a man to sell is to let 
him start selling. I believe that 
I have spent too much time train- 
ing men in the office on selling 
fundamentals. You can never 


teach a man a trick like that with 
all the sales training plans in the 
world. Now, just as it always 
was, the job of selling is up to 
the individual.” 

The Schoolmaster is inclined to 
agree with this: sales manager that 
there are too many generalities 
handed to a salesman which h 
is supposed to use in meeting ex- 
tremely specific situations when he 
does go out to sell. No training 
course of abstract principles and 
generalities is ever going to help 
a man make sales unless he him- 
self has the ability to apply gen- 
eralities specifically. Very few 
sales managers have aroused in 
any salesman the desire to sit up 
night after night to learn a bit 
of sales strategy such as the 
double pencil idea. Actual selling 
seems to the Schoolmaster to re- 
main the best possible sort of 
training for a young man. 

* * * 


American advertisers, as the 
Schoolmaster has often pointed 
out, need to be reminded regularly 
that their advertising in foreign 
countries should be written with 
first-hand knowledge of the busi- 
ness and social customs that prevail 
in the country of circulation. 
M. A. Carasey, of The Bombay 
Chronicle Co., Ltd., Bombay, In- 
dia, writes: 

“Enclosed I am sending you an 
advertisement clipped from an In- 
dian-owned English daily. For 
some time I have been studying 
the illustrations of the —— adver- 
tisements (an American-made 
breakfast food). Nearly all these 
advertisements show wrong dresses. 
Indian turbans are not so large 
and I have yet to see an overall 
coat like the ones shown in these 
illustrations. A few Indian do- 
mestic servants of foreigners wear 
dresses which resemble this cloth- 
ing. Nearly 90 per cent of the con- 
sumers (of this breakfast food) 
wear European style coats and 
pants with an Indian turban or. cap. 
.. Many respectable Indians have told 
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CHICAGO DAILY NEWS BUILDING 
Holabird & Roche, Architects 


in Planning Daily News Building 


The Chicago Daily News realized the prime importance of securing the 
advice of experienced building managers in planning and equipping their 
new building. Here is a paragraph from an article published in the March 
3, 1928 issue of The Daily News: 


“In planning the layout of the building The Daily News and 

the architects were assisted by a committee of the Building 

Owners and Managers Association, composed of some of the 

leading skyscraper owners and managers of the country; 

William Marshall Ellis, John T. Redmond, and B. M. Winston 

of Chicago; William M. MacLachlan of Detroit; William H. 

Ballard of Boston; George D. Gwinn of Cleveland; Bernard 

Wakefield of New York and William E. Malm of Cleveland.” 
Throughout the entire country, experienced building owners and managers 
function independently, as well as on committees, in advising and selectin, 
materials an ga for constructing and maintaining office, loft an 
apartment buildings. You can reach these important executives through 
their business paper, BUILDINGS AND BUILDING MANAGEMENT. 


BUILDINGS AND 
' BUILDING MANAGEMENT 
PORTER-LANGTRY CO., Publishers 


Member 4. B. 0. 139 NORTH CLARK ST., CHICAGO Member 4. B. P. 
Bastern Office: 100 Bast 48n4é 8t., Now York Oity 








Experienced Building Managers Assist 
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WANTED: 


Sales Promotion 


Manager 

by a New York proprie- 

tary medicine concern 

with national distribution. 

One with wide experience 

and ability to analyze sales 
“eonditions and problems, 
sand recommend and exe- 
‘cute concrete solutions. 

This man should be 

_-able to route and manage 

salesmen in all phases of 
their work. To the man 
who can answer these re- 
quirements, there is a real 
opportunity with a future.. 

Write “W,” Box 188, 
Priiiters’ Ink. 

- s@. -» * 
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Do You Need 
A Sales Force 
in Greater New York? 


A successful sales and distribution 
organization now engaged in a 
direct to consumer campaign of 
considerable volume for a group of 
products in the hundred dollar 
specialty class is open for expan- 
sion by the addition of one or two 
lines to their present list. 

The organization is young, Chris- 
tian, aggressive and _ thoroughly 
capable. It has modernly equipped, 
handsomely furnished and cen- 
trally located New York Offices as 
well as a highly trained and ef- 
ficient sales force of twenty-five 
representatives and executives. 
Commission basis only. 

Consideration might be given to 
taking over the sales end of a 
manufacturing business and mak- 
ing our ces the sales head- 
quarters. 

It is suggested that full details 
of your products be embodied in 
first letter. Only thoroughly repre- 
sentative. manufacturers may ex- 
pect a reply. 

Answers may be addressed in 
full confidence. 


Address “‘Y,’”’ Box 40 
Printers’ Ink 
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mie that these illustrations are sim- 
ply degrading. Now such illus- 
trations grossly misrepresent and 
displease Indians who like the 
U. S. A. for their republicanism. 
I feel keenly interested in these 
things as I am an Indian and a 
pro-American. I hope you will 
catch the spirit of my criticism.” 

The advertisement in question is 
addressed to school children. The 
illustration shows two youngsters 
of twelve years or so on their way 
to school wearing large turbans, 
and coats somewhat resembling a 
priest’s cassock. Evidently the art 
ist’s knowledge of Indian cus- 
toms and dress was second-hand 
knowledge, and evidently the-artist 
aimed no higher than providing 
“atmosphere.” The sort of “at- 
mosphere” he provided—servant 
atmosphere—was certainly not 
within the purpose of the copy that 
accompanied the illustration, in a 
country where servants cannot read 
English, according to report. 

* * * 


This experience of the School 
master’s probably has no direct 
bearing on present methods of ad- 
vertising and selling. His only ex- 
cuse for relating it before the Class 
is that it does present an interest- 
ing bit of information. 

The play, “Strange Interlude,” 
by Eugene O'Neill, derives a 
large measure of its charm from 
the “asides” the actors speak when 
they voice their own thoughts. In 
the first edition of the printed play, 
these “asides” appear in a light 
grayish-blue color, indicating they 
are uttered in sotto voce as be- 
ing the thoughts of the players and 
not the direct conversation between 
the actors. 

In reading the play the School- 
master was impressed by the sen 
sation the two colors gave. He 
unconsciously lowered his voice 
when reading the grayish-blue pas- 
sages, and instinctively turned his 
head in imitation of the actors. 
The effect by printing the sotto 
text in a different color, was thus 
to have an unconscious influencc 
on the reader. 

The other evening at a large din- 
ner the Schoolmaster mentioned 
the book, remarking on the effect 
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Telephone service, a public trust 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


THE widespread owner- 
ship of the Bell Tele- 
phone System places an 
obligation on its management 
to guard the savings of its hun- 
dreds of thousands of stock- 
holders. 

Its responsibility for so large 
a part of the country’s tele- 
phone service imposes an ob- 
ligation that the service shall 
always be adequate, depend- 
able and satisfactory to the 
user. 

The only sound policy that 
will meet these obligations is to 
continue to furnish the best pos- 
sible service at the lowest cost 
consistent with financial safety. 

There is then in the Bell 





System no incentive to 
earn speculative or large 
profits. Earnings must be 
sufficient to assure the best 
possible service and the finan- 
cial integrity of the business. 
Anything in excess of these 
requirements goes toward ex- 
tending the service or keeping 
down the rates. 

This is fundamental in the 
policy of the company. 

The Bell System’s ideal is 
the same as that of the public 
it serves—the most telephone 
service and the best, at the 
least cost to the user. It accepts 
its responsibility for a nation- 
wide telephone service as a 
public trust. 
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TheReal Distributor 
of Building Material 
is the lumber dealer. He's a 
merchandiser—the 


offers building - ay he 

firet contact with build. 
ee ae controls thé choice 
of materials. 





Est. 1873 

















House Organs 


Why not send a friendly house 
organ to your customers? It pays. 
Some of our users have been mail- 
ing out house organs every month for 
twenty years. Write for a copy of 
Taw WILLIAM FRATHER MAGAZINe. 


The William Feather Company 
607 Caxton Building : Cleveland, Ohio 




















al | 
ITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


$1.25 per 1000 


IN LOTS OF 50,000 
25,000 at $1.50—12,500 at $1.75 or 


Necker = et ay at md 
ON OUR 20 LB. WHITE 
PARAMOUNT BOND 
A Beautiful, Strong, Snappy Sheet 
ENGRAVINGS AT ACTUAL COST 
GEO. MORRISON COMPANY 
558 West 22nd St. New York City 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF PAPER AND ENGRAVINGS 


Rx a0 
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of color on his speech. A clergy- 
man, who was present, spoke up 
and said that was nothing new, a 
the monks of old realized the power 
of color on the individual and illu- 
mined a great many of their ser- 
mons by coloring the words they 
wished accented. This enabled the 
reader to catch the spirit of the 
sermon and to duplicate the origi 
nal expression of the author. 
* * * 


Once in a while there passes be- 
fore the Schoolmaster’s eye a bit 
of copy that is written with such 
obvious exuberance, such apparent 


-joie de vivre, that he feels com- 


pelled to call it to the attention of 

the Class. Most good advertising 
is written from the heart and 
when the heart happens to be joy- 
full a well-attuned ear can hear 
eee chuckles all down the 
ine. 

At the top of the advertisement 
was a picture—a bird on a branch, 
hurling a gay “Tweet-Tweet” to 
the spring breezes. And the copy: 


YEAH, TWEET TWEET 

—DARN YOUR HIDE! 
Once upon a time it meant something 
to us when the birds began to pipe up 
Nobody sold books in the spring. No- 
body bought books in the spring. No- 
body had to stick around the office 
writimg ads. Business used to be rot- 
ten, but a swell time was had by all at 
the golf links. Dear old Spring. . 
Those days are gone forever. This year 
we've got a flock of books just built for 
spring and summer reading—light stuff. 
delightful stuff bound to be popular as 
the balmy breezes. Tough on the sales- 
men—tough on the copy writer—tough 
on the bookseller. No more week day 
golf in June and July . . . these books 
bring business back to December size. 
Somebody kill that bird while I we to 
this customer. 


The copy is signed by Double- 
day-Doran and appears in a peri- 
odical devoted to the bookseller’s 
interests. 

The Schoolmaster has seen a 
great many advertisements an- 
nouncing that “business is going 
to be better than ever” but never 
one which has made that state- 
ment so convincingly or so in- 
offensively. It is recommended to 
the Class as an excellent example 
of good-natured | salesmanship. 

. * 


Let no member of this Class 
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ee A well established Chicago 

4 Advertising Agency han- 

the dling national accounts 

ae wishes to meet an eastern 

wh advertising man who is 

to available to assist in estab- 

wa lishing a New York office.. 

IDE! The man we want must 

_ | have already demonstrated 

No | his ability to sell agency 

_ | service. His earnings will 

. | depend on this ability. 

, 4 | Overtures toward a con- 

_ | solidation between an east- 

=" ern advertising agency and 

es this agency would also be 

i. considered on a basis that 
would prove mutually ben- 

ble- eficial—including purchase 

“4 by this company outright, 
if necessary. 

| a 

an- Address “ Z,” Box 41, 

ver care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Wanted! 


Sales Manager 


For Household and Automotive 
Specialty Lines 


This man will be the sales assis- 
tant to the General Manager, re- 
lieving the latter of all detail in 
the development and operation of 
sales plans. 


Must be able to originate mer- 
chandising offers, lay out sales 
work, recruit and supervise sales- 
men. Must be a resourceful go- 
getter, old enough to have had 
real experience, young enough to 
have a future ahead of him. 


A knowledge of selling and ad- 
vertising to grocery, drug, hard- 
ware and automobile accessory 
outlets desirable, but not abso- 
lutely essential if man is qualified 
in other directions. 


Here is an opportunity for a live- 
wire to grow up in a profitable 
business and become one of the 
principal executives. Guarantee of 
$4,000 per year with opportunity 
to make three times this much 
through liberal commission on in- 
creased business or share of profits 
in proportion to accomplishment. 


State experience in detail, age, 
education, references, etc. Address 
“T,” Box 185, Printers’ Ink. 
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charge the Schoolmaster with be- 
ing opposed to the use of testi- 
monials in advertising. There is 
as wide a difference between the 
abuse of the testimonial and its 
proper use as there is between 
blue-sky salesman and the presi- 
dent of Wall Street’s oldest bank 
—should there happen to be such 
a thing. 

One very fine example of the 
use of testimonial advertising at 
its best has just reached the 
Schoolmaster in the form of a 
catalog brought out by the East- 
ern Steel Products Limited, of 
Preston, Ontario, maker of Pres- 
ton Steel Truss Barns, with the 
following introduction printed on 
its title page: 


Owners of Preston Steel Truss Barns 
have written this 

This 1928 edition ‘of the Preston 
Book about Barns is unique in this r 
spect—there is not a single statement 
or claim made in the entire book which 
is not based upon information given i: 
the hundreds of letters from Preston 
Steel Truss Barn owners which are i: 
our files at Preston. 

In most cases the actual words of 
the customer are used. In fact, the 
work of our Advertising Department 
in preparing this book, has been simply 
to classify the facts made available b 
Preston Steel Truss Barn owners, and 
to prepare the necessary illustrations. 

So you may read the Preston Book 
about Barns with confidence. The in- 














Advertising Man Available 


Exceptional experience with largest manufac 
turers of electrical, gasoline and steam ma 
chinery and agricultura] implements. Als 
with two large agencies handling mechanica 
lines. 

Has handled all types of copy and I'tera 
ture from catalogs to national advertisin 
both as an executive and writer. 

Reasonable salary to start if there is a real 
opportun'ty to grow. 

Address “‘A,”’ Box 42, care of Printers’ Ink 
231 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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formation it contains is exactly what 
ou want to know, that is, how do 
farmers like Preston Steel Truss Barns 
ter they have had actual experience 
ith them, 
A record is far more reliable than 
: promise. And the evidence of a thou- 
ind owners of Preston Steel Truss 
tarns should be more convincing to you 
an the most eloquent solicitation of 
salesman. You know from the past 
cord of the “Preston People” that 
ey will build you a satisfactory barn 
t a satisfactory price. 


The catalog, which contains 
over fifty pages, shows actual 
photographs of the barns built for 
customers with their names and 
iddresses, and many testimonial 
letters describing the various fea- 
tures and advantages. In some 
instances photographs of the cus- 
tomers are reproduced. As a 
sales document, this catalog has 
about the same general effect on 
a reader as would a series of calls 
on the customers mentioned in the 
catalog. 


With New Britain “Herald” 


William Hennessey has joined the ad- 
vertising staff of the New Britain, Conn., 
Herald. He was formerly with the 
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Merges with West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association 


As a result of the merger of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association and the 
West Coast Lumber Trade Extension 
Bureau, the latter organization will be 
moved from Longview, Wash., to 
Seattle. The two organizations will be 
operated as a unit under the direction 
of W. B. Greeley, who recently took 
active charge of the sales promotion 
work of the Pacific Northwest lumber 
industry. At the last meeting of the 
board of trustees, an annual budget of 
$700,000 for sales promotion and ad- 
vertising was approved. 


Reamer Account to Reed G. 
Landis Agency 


Chadwick & Trefethen, manufacturers 
of reamers, Portland, N. H., have 
placed their advertising account . with 
the Reed G. Landis Company, Chicage 
advertising agency. Business papers are 
being used in a campaign on the 
Critchley angle biade and spiral al- 
ligning reamers. 


Amorskin Account to Lyon 
Agency 

The Amorskin Corporation, New 
York, Amorskin beauty preparations, 
has placed its advertising account with 
the Lyon Advertising Agency, Inc., 
New York. Magazine and newspaper 
rotogravure advertising are being used. 
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LET SKEEZIX AND 
ORPHAN ANNIE HELP 





You Sell Your Products 


Tie up your advertising with these cartoon strips and gain 


$1,000,000.00 worth of Free Publicity 


When you place your ad- 
vertisement on one of 


nationally known cartoon 
strips and is in a fair 
way to gain equal popu- 
larity. Skeezix and Annie 
are run in over 200 
large newspapers through- 
out the country. 


A large sweater manufac- 
turer is using thousands 
of these buttons, success- 
fully promoting the sale 
of children’s sweaters. A 
well-known shoe manu- 
facturer has just placed 
a very ila order on 
which his trade mark 
will be displayed. 


These buttons are espe- 
clally adapted for manu- 
facturers, department 
stores, and other retail- 
ers handling any product 
for children. Kiddies will 
be tickled to wear one 
and you will have walk- 
ing billboards on every 
street in town. 


Serving National Advertisers for more than Thirty Years 
These buttons manufactured under exclusive license by 









PARISIAN 


NOVELTY CO. 


3512-3522 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Manufacturers of 


Advertising Novelti 
Signs and Specialties. 
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Classified Advertisements 











each insertion. 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 








Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Inx” cost seventy-five cents a line for 
No order accepted for less than three dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Wanted to Purchase— Weekly or 
Monthly Papers and Ma nes 
of national circulation in English or 
Foreign languages. National Weeklies, 

Inc., Winona, Minnesota. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. — Desirable 
Boardwalk store for rent. Ideal location 
for a national exhibit. Corner. In St. 
Charles Hotel with entrance to lobby. Very 
reasonable. Write St. Charles Hotel. 


DESK SPACE 
in recognized agency to artist who can 
give part time to advertising layouts. 
Art work given to competent man. Box 
620, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Agency, well established, 
young and successful, located in Chicago, 
wants to consolidate with another to have 
larger facilities and profit through com- 
bined efforts and greater yy | power, 
For particulars, write Box 597, P. I. 


WOULD SELL—onethird interest in a 
modernly equipped plant consisting of 
Kellys, Vertical, Jobbers, Cylinder, Lino- 
bs and bindery. Average business 
about $100,000 per year. Al practical 
man preferred. Box 611, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST WANTS SPACE WITH AGENCY 


Thoroughly capable and experienced 
artist will rent space on reciprocal basis. 
Master of many techniques, unusually 
versatile, rapid worker, reasonable 
charges. Act as art director if desired. 
Box 613, Printers’ Ink. 


ART AND ADVERTISING PRODUCTION 
Unusual service in ering, Illustrat- 
ing and Booklet work, as well as advice 
or assistance on Advertising Production, 
can justly be offered to another good ac- 
count that is seeking a level-headed 
reasonably priced man to carry out their 
needs. Box 614, Printers’ Ink. 


























HELP WANTED 





. Li 
mediate action desirable. 
ADVERTISING COPY WRITER 

Well-known mail-order advertising agency 
wants experienced (and only an experi- 
enced) writer of mail-order copy. Write 
for appointment, stating fully your past 
experience, accounts worked on, age and 
salary requested. Box 605, P. I. 








WANTED—Men who have had syndicate 
advertising experience who are qualified 
to train men. Give full details of expe- 
rience, including salary expected. Appli- 
cation entirely confidential. Box 603, P. I. 


WANTED— Advertising ma who has 
knowledge of refractories and their ap 
plication. Location, New York. Salary, 
$4,000 to $5,000 to start. Give full de 
tails and experience. Box 599, P. I. 


WANTED 
Young man with experience in 
sales promotion. References re- 
quired. Box 606, Printers’ Ink. 


New York Manufacturer offers excep- 
tional opportunity to young man experi- 
enced in Sales promotional work, especially 
supervision of direct-by-mail advertising. 
Applicant should state age, ye a 
and salary expected. Box 604, P. I. 
Salesman to call on national advertisers, 
representing biggest house in field, pro- 
ducing complete line Movie Slides, Quan- 
tity Photographs, Window and Counter 
Displays. Liberal proposition for experi- 
enced man. National Studios, 230 West 
56th St., New York. 


Opportunity Knocks—at the door of 
some young woman to solicit advertising 
by personal contact. One whose ability 
and acquaintance will insure direct re- 
sults from responsible executives in ad- 
vertising departments. This is a well 
established, small agency, centrally lo- 
cated in N. Y., ready to serve a few 
new clients exceptionally well. Commis- 
sion and drawing account. Box 598, P. I. 


SALESMAN —Printed Advertising Sales- 
man for a position available now with 
an organization in Newark, N. J., as a 
high grade contact man. This is the first 
opening in two years and is an oppor- 
tunity well worth considering providing 
you have the ability and willingness to 
knit into an organization that is con- 
sidered second to none in this particular 
field. A business that has increased its 
turnover during the past year 224%, is 
Progressive in every department and pro- 
vides a wonderful background so that a 
capable and energetic man will have no 
difficulty in making this connection a 
highly remunerative and pleasant one. 
Remuneration will be on your capa- 
bilities, either on a salary and bonus, or 
commission and drawing account basis. 
It is desirable that the applicant furnish 
his own car for transportation in local 
territory. Box 610, Printers’ Ink. 
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ee ae MANAGERS, purchas- 
ishers’ representatives 
a vertising solicitors or salesmen in 
the vicinity of New Y: who desire to 
increase their earnings or work towards 
a more lucrative position with an ad- 
vertising service company, will find our 
P bee — of interest. No effort or 
= uired or conflict with present 
V om ive full details of present 
work. Suite 346, 1 Madison Ave. 
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CREDIT INVESTIGATOR, Solicitor 
or Installment Collector in New York 
City—Experienced advertising and pub- 
lishing; references; salary, $40-$50. Box 
618, Printers’ Ink. 


arts with thorough experience in 
decorative and figure designs for 

jab a, ‘cut outs and posters in water or 

oil color desires position with Al litho 

graphic firm. Box 595, Printers’ Ink. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


EUROPE 

Am an editor and writer on a trade 
magazine of national distribution. I in- 
tend to spend a year or two in Germany 
to study the language. Would like to do 
articles on n and European in- 
lustries for American publication or to 
act as representative of such. My writ- 
ing ability is not limited to technical 
work. Box 621, Printers’ Ink. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


Information Clerk, New York City 
Firm—Experienced advertising and pub- 
lishing; broad acquaintance; versatile, 
tactful; references; salary, $40-$45. Box 
617, Printers’ Ink. 








Stenographer—Long experience. Last 


seven years’ direct-mail advertising. Ex- 
Ras plan mail 
Enthusiastic, 
wa ae 


cellent, ey 
campaigns, write 
untiring worker. 4 "96, 


ARTIST 
Specializing in lettering and able to do 
general illustrating and figure work, 
Experienced. My samples will do the 
talking. Box 615, Printers’ Ink. 


SECRETARY—Desires to serve 
wealthy, retired business man or 
woman; references; salary, $40- 
$50. Box 619, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING—PUBLICITY—Y oung 
man, experienced, will entertain proposi- 
tion to establish in connection with ac- 
counts now handled a publicity depart- 
ment for advertising agency desiring to 
obtain newspaper space. Box 600, P. I. 


COPY WRITER 
Specialist on accounts in mechanical 
lines. Several years with McCann and 
Critchfield agencies, both on copy and 
contact work also “ae manufacturing 
experience. Box 622, P. I., Chicago Office. 


Advertising Agency gyn New 
York City, is sought by young woman, 
university graduate. Secretarial with 
copy writing now or eventually. Execu- 
= — sales organization. Knowl- 

inting, non- ‘onpaincnd copy. Box 
oo rinters’ Ink. 


MAN (37)—More than seven years’ ex- 
perience in porertces department of 
one of the oldest publishing houses in 
America. Can write book advertising, 

jackets and 

manage book publicity depart- 

ment and do general editorial work. Ex- 
cellent reference. Box 601, P. I. 























COPY-SALES PROMOTION 
—makes mountains of drama out of the 
molehills of the commonplace. General 
experience, college education, married, 
$4,000. Box 612, Printers’ Ink. 


Cashier’s Department, New York 
City Firm—Experienced advertis- 
ing and publishing; references; 
salary, $40-$50. Box 616, P. 


EXCEPTIONAL COPY WRITER 
WITH PROVEN 








Successful 4A agency record creating 
highest type copy and roughs for promi- 
nent national, mail-order and direct-mail 
campaigns. Box 608, Printers’ Ink. 


CAPABLE EXECUTIVE who is honest 
and reliable. A hard worker who can 
carry a heavy load. Is now and has for 
17 years been —~- + of a Mid-Western 
Advertising Agen As circumstances 
reclude the possibility of further growth, 

a connection requiring rare 
executive, advertising and sales ability. 
Box 607, care of Printers’ Ink. 


ASSISTANT to Sales or Advertising 
Manager—Who wants a man to take 
over all details of printing and news- 
paper production? trong layout man, 
thorough art work buyer, good knowl- 
of type and ever a. man 
should know after being in by business 
The job I can A be 

with a chain store, _Sovertmen it store 


industrial izati 
43-38 SOUTH 








E. CLEMENS, 
TWENTY.SIXTH ST., 
FLUSHING, LONG ISLAND. 


CAUTION 


Applicants for itions advertised in 
PRINTERS’ INK are urged to use the 
utmost care > wrapping and fastening 
any samples of work addressed to us for 
forwarding. We are gnmye in re- 
ceipt of large packages, burst open, in a 
condition that undoubtedly occasions the 
loss of valuable pieces of printed matter, 
copy, drawings, etc. Advertisers receiv- 
ing quantities of samples from numerous 
applicants, are also urged to exercise 

possible care in handling and re- 
we promptly all samples entrusted 








PRINTERS’ INK acts in the capacity 

a forwarder, as a matter service to 
both subscriber and advertiser, and where 
extremely heavy and bulky bundles are 
ad in our care, it will be appre- 
ciated if the necessary postage for re- 
mailing is sent to us nat the same time. 
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THE ADVERTISING OF 


has made it 
one of the 
best known names 
in radio 


TO most manufacturers the 
introduction of a new radio 
set is a more than serious 
matter. 

For the Fansteel Products 
Co., manufacturers of Balkite 
Radio Power Units, it is only 
a logical development. 

Advertising has made this 
name so well known, ha§ 
given it such value, that the 
trade expects Balkite Radio 
and accepts it as soon as it is 
announced. The public too, 
will accept it, for advertising 
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has made Balkite one of the 
three or four best known and 
respected names in the entire 
radio industry. 

Advertising that succeeds 
in giving a name such accept- 
ance that a change of product 
to keep up with the market 
becomes minor detail is enor- 
mously successful—succeed- 
ing in the most important 
task that advertising can do. 
Yet Balkite advertising has al- 
ways aimed at and has always 
produced immediate sales. 


Poco cr anand 


The JOUN H. DU N HAM Company 
ADVERTISING 


TRIBUNE TOWER :- 


CHICAGO 








‘PRINTERS’ INK 


“Our Tribune advertising sold $78,000 worth of shoes in 
one clearance ..... no other medium in Chicago can come 


anywhere near The Tribune for results.” 


Cth Gal 


President 


Alfred J. Ruby, Inc., 
Chicago and Detroit 


HE TRIBUNE’S 1927 total of 532,536 lines of 

Shoe advertising represents over 44%. of the 
lineage carried by Chicago newspapers. It was 
280,000 lines in excess of the lineage carried by 
the next Chicago newspaper. 


Chicugo Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


April circulation 825,649 daily; 1,131,675 Sunday 





